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BEPOBT 


■ OP THE 

INDIAN EXCISE COMMITTEE. 


ODAPTBE I.— INTEOI)ltJCTOB.T. 


The ordoi's imder ttMcIi the Committee Tvere appointed are contained in tlic 
_ . . Besolution of the Government of India in the Binance Depart- 

tne tonsrocovo . mgnt fiOOl Exc., dated 7th September 1005, •which, 

after summarising the policy of the Government of India in excise matters, desires 
the Committee to examine the excise administration of each Province, to consider 
ho'W far it is calculated to give the fullest practical effect to the general policy 
■which has been laid down, and to suggest, in consultation with the Local Govern- 
ments, such alterations as may seem desirable in view of local conditions and in the 
light of what has been found successful elsewhere. 

2. The procedure adopted by the Committee was briefly as follows. They 

first mot and examined the practice of the Governments as 
onrao o ptoco aio. clisolosod by reports and other documents and drew up for 
each Province a memorandum del ailing the respects in which reform or enquiry 
appeared to be desirable. Theso memoranda were sent in advance to the Local 
Governments or Administrations and the answers received greatly facilitated the 
local investigations. They next proceeded on tour through the Provinces, selecting 
as halting places stations at which typical systems could convoniontly be studied 
or marked peculiarities enquired into. At theso they inspected places for the 
manufacture and sale of liquors and hoard the evidence of oflicors controlling 
excise, other officers of special knowledge and any other persons or local bodies 
who desired to give evidence. On the conclusion of these investigations in each 
Province they discussed the results, first with the officer responsible for the 
administration of the Excise Department, and next with the controlling revenue 
authority, if there was one. Ou the results of these discussions, they prepared 
a note embodying their provisional conclusions, which was presented to and 
discussed with the Local Government. 

3. The following table shows tho Provinces inspected and the j)laocs at which 

the Committee halted in each. Tlio places against tho Pro- 
onigoo OUT. -vinces aro named in the order in which they were visited, 

hut from Bihar tho Committee travelled to Gauhati and Jorhat, and took Dai’iceling 
on their way hack from the Assam A^'afloy to Dacca. Eastern Bengal and Assam 
was accordingly dealt with before tho insjjcctiou of Bengal was concluded. The 
North-West J?rontier Province was entered from Bnwalpindi, and Multan was 
■visited on the way from Peshawar to Quetta : — 

,, , f Nollikuppara, Tinnovolly, Cnlicxit, Coimljalorc, Ootaca- 

X muiid and Madras. 

Bombay ... . Bolgivam, Voona, Dlralia, S\irnt, Bombay. 

Central Provinces Jiibbulporo. 

I r Bnnkipur, Bilmr, Darjeeling, Cuttack, Raniganj, Buvdwan 

g ... >«• ^ and Calcutta. 

Assam Jorbat and D.accn. 

TT ‘tod Provinces -T ®o™khpur, Cawnporo, Ijuckno'w, Slmlijahanpnr, Alla- 
■ L babad and S.aharanpur. 

T, . u TKarna], Sujanpur, Amritsar, Laboro, Bawalpindi and 

i Multan. 

Nortb-West "1 

Prontior Pro- > Posbawar. 

■vince. J 

Balacbisfcan ... Quetta. 

Sind Kotii and Karaobi., 


• •• 



In addition, the Committee made a halt of three days at Sangaloro, a canton* 
ment wMoh yields a very considerahlo excise revenue. They were unable for want 
of time to visit Ooorg or Ajmer-lVIerwara, but in the course of their other enquiries 
tooh the evidence of officers acquainted with the administration of those Provinces. 

4i. The Committee inspected 20 Government central distilleries, 11 private 
distilleries, 7 outstills, 11 breweries and^ 60 liquor shops of 
inspeotions mado, different kinds and examined tree-tapping and marking in 
different Provinces. They also visited the esoiso laboratory at the office of the 
Board of Revenue, kladras, and spent two days at Kasauli, wdicro Hlajor Bedford, 
is conducting a special investigation of the chemistry of liquors, their 
physiological effects and allied questions. 

6. The officials and others from whom reports were received or evidence was 
taken comprised 131 officers connected with the administration 
WitncascBoaunmea. of exoisc, Iddi offlccrs conncctcd with the general adminis- 
tration, 68 medical officers or practitioners, 17 representatives of temiperanco 
associations or independent advocates of tempcranco, C6 persons connected with the 
liquor trade, 66 employers of labom’, 10 magistrates and police officers, 9 mission- 
aries, 4 schoolmasters and 10 others. Of these, 349 gave their evidence or repre- 
sentations in writing and 238 orally, the latter figure including 72 who were 
examined with reference to their written statements. The Committee also 
consulted most of the Chambers of Commerce and some Trades Associations. 


6. The present report embodies the outcome of the Committee’s enquiries and 
inspections and gives full considci-ation to the result of the 
GOTonmonS® discussious With the Local Governments. Tho conclusions 

arrived at in these discussions were provisional, untirthe whole 
field could be reviewed, and in arriving at them tho Committee had anxious regard 
to local j)eouliaritics and objections. In their final conclusions the Oomtnittcc have 
endeavoured to meet these as far as possible. They accordingly believe, with 
some assurance, that no suggestions for improvement arc put forward in the follow- 
ing chapters which may not reasonably find acceptance, if not in the near future, 
at any rate in the course of a few years. In conformity with tho instructions of 
the Government of India, the reforms already contemplated by tho several Govern- 
ments have been taken as the starting point of tho Committeo’s consideration ; and 
tho Provinces are dealt with throughout, as far as possible, in the order in which 
they appear in klr. Meyer’s Memorandum on Excise Administration in India. 
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OHAPTEE II.— ABEANGEMENTS OUTSIDE THE SCOP 

EXCISE SYSTEMS. 


7. Before proceeding to the examination of the systems of taxation of difCerent 

’ Exon.ptio«afromta.aUo» i.itoxioating liquors it Will bo Convenient to clear 

aroottirokindB. the groiintt by Considering certain arrangements under which 

exemptions from taxation of some or all intoxicating liquors 
are granted in particular areas or to particular classes. These exemptions fall 
under two heads, personal privileges and concessions to baolcward tribes. 

8. The exemptions to others than backward tribes are few and unimportant. 

In the United Provinces certain tibaridars in Bundellchand, 
otsona prm ogea. Central Provinces certain samindars, retain control 

of the administration of excise in tlieir ttharia and zamindaris. In the former case 
the privilege will cease with the lives of the present holders ; in the latter, which is 
a survival from the time when the central Government was unable to control 
elliciently aU branches of the administration in outlying areas, the exemption is 
already being withdrawn, and with the introduction of more settled administration 
will soon disappear altogether. The tazimi istimrat'dars in A jmer-Merwara have 
the privilege of free distillation for their own consumption. This concession stands 
on a somewhat different footing from the other two, and while sentimental grounds 
have been urged for its retention, it has been shown that the grant of the privilege 
leads to the demoralisation of the younger men of the privileged families. It appears 
to the Committoo, that it would he well if this concession, like that granted in the 
United Provinces, were to cease with the lives of the present concession holders. 

9. The area of concessions to backward tribes stretches, with intervals, along 
Conco«ion.toi...ota.«a tho whole length of thc Himalayas and embraces the ^-eater 

tritoB. part of Eastern Bengal and Assam, a considerable, portion of 

Bengal, and the mountainous country from Orissa to the 
Gdddvari. Some minor concessions arc granted in the Gujarat districts of the 
Bombay Presidency and in the South Canara district of "Madras. The nature of 
the conocssions granted varies with different Governments and different local 
conditions. 

The privilege of free distillation of spirits is limited to areas which are 
under only partial control, as for instance the Klmsi and 
aispinti!. daintia Hills in Assam and Laliaul and Spili in the Punjab, 

or to tribes which are practically inaccessiblo, such as the nomad Bhutias of 
Kumaun and tlio inhabitants of the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana of Debra Ddn in the 
United Provinces, and the Khonds and. Savaras in Ganjam and part of the Gunupur 
taluk of Vizagapaiam in Madras. A similar privilege, but subject to a nominal 
fee, is granted to the ThaVus of Gonda and Bahraich and the Koyas and Eeddis in 
parts ot Gdddvari, the fee in thc Grst .case being Be. 1 per family distilling and in 
the second two annas per head for every male over Idi years of age. 

The privilege of free drawing of toddy is granted to all^ classes in the 
( 2 ) Ten. Panoh Mahals district of Bombay and generally throughout 

the rion-i’C£:ulaiion areas of Madias, a limitation being placed 
on the number of trees allowed to be tapped by the Koyn^ above referred to. A 
similar ])rivilego is granted to certain of the Mahikudiyas in Sf'uth t anara (Madras) 
and lo the Maria Gonds of tho district of Chanda (Central Provinces). A conces- 
sion of the right to tap a limited number of trees on payment of le.ss than half tho 
fee levied from others is granted to all the Kaliparaj or backward classes in the 
northern districts of Bombay and is made use of largely in Surat. 

Iho concessions granted in respect of spirits and iari are insignificant in 
(3) Frooteowinff. Comparison witli those granted in rcspoct of making country- 

browed beer of a kind similar to tho sahd of tho Japanese, which 
.is a common article of diet of the Mongoloid races in the North, and seems to have 
spread over a great part of Bengal and along the Eastern Ghats almost to .tlie 
West. Const. The brewing of different kinds of this beer frep of all restrictions. 



excent one as to quantity possessed uluch is not generally enforced is aUowed 
tSKout Assam, tbe jainsar-Baurai- pargana of Belu'a Ddn the Blmtia parganas 
S^S’maun, parts of the Kangra district intho Punjfd) and the whole of the non- 
Wat oi of Idadras. In Bengal, it is permitted to all inhahilants of the 
KS Parganas. to aborigines at all times m the distnots of Darpelmg Ranoln. 
Patau. Singhbimm. Manbhum. and Hazanba-h, and the suh-diyision of Banlca m 
the dTstrict of Bhagalpm-, and to Sonthals at xho time of the 6a«dAo»a 
onW in Burdwan, Banhura. Birbhum, Midnapur and Murshidahad. In tho hastem 
taal districts, the ahoradnes of Jalpaigim havo the full pmilp aud the Southols 
omnaipurthatof manulaoture at the Sa«dte« festiva^l. Similar mauuf^^^ 

Huhiect to a nominal fee is permitted to aborigines intho districts of Bengal and 

Eastern Jiengal and Assam Avhioh are 
noted in the margin, as ivoU as in parts 
of the Kangra distriot in the Punjab. 
A peculiarity of tho arrangements in the 
last-named Province is that of two simi- 
lar beers one called stir is free of tho 
fee except in one suh-cUvision, while the 
manufacture of auother named lugri is 
, subject to it. In Darjeeling and Jalpai- 

guri the payment of a fco of Bs. 2 per household is allowed as an alternative to a 
limit of possession and in tho latter district a system has been recently introduced, 
hut so far made little use of, under which tea planters are allowed to take out 
licenses for supply of their coolies on payment of two annas per aero of land 
under ta. 


BODBIll— 

. Banbira. 
Sl-PnrRaiias. 
Caloatts. 
XadiB. 
JeBSfte. 
Bbalnn. 
ChampiTan. 
BhagBlpar. 
VuTnoat. 
Balaaota. 


Bnatorn Boneial 
and Aaaam— 

Banppnr. 

DinaipnT. 

Hnlda, 

Bajehahi. 
Fabnn. 
Bogra. _ 
Ilyin enaingh. 
Daacco. 
Xippcta. 


10. The circumstances which are held to necessitate tho grant of these 

exemptions arc partly political, partly social and partly 
inaiiflSd by poiTtSLoW administrative. The political difficulties in respect of the 
introduction of oxoiso regulations into most of tho tracts 
in question inoludo, in addition to those attending the initia- 
tion of all forms of regular administration, the special difficulty that the tribes 
concerned regard tbe privilege of making their own liquor as a long-established 
right, that they believe rightly or wrongly that in tbose tracts, wbich are generally 
feverish, liquors are necessary to their health, and that in many places, they hold 
it essential that liquors poured as libations to their gods shouffi he made by their 
own hands. Interforence by a contractor with certain of theso privileges was one 
of the causes of tho rising hnown as the Kampa rebellion in Iho Gdddvari district 
in 1879-80. In the case of some of the tracts similar interforence is deprecated 
by officers of experience on the ground that grave discontent would bo provoked, 
even if there were not apprehension of active resistance. Another danger which is 
peculiar to tho case of nomadio tribes, snob as tho Tharus of Gonda and Bahraich, 
is that tho imposition of taxation puts a cheek on their settlement and is liable to 
drive them.to leave British territory altogether. 

11. The social and administrative difficulties of taxation may be considereoL 
Tha aopbi Md adminia. together. Though drunkenness in many o*f tho privileged 

tratiTorcaaone. areas 18 undoubtedly prevalent to a lamentable extent, it is 

generally speaking limited by tho opportunities and habits of 
the aborigines to the season when there is abundance of fari or mahtta for distil- 
lation, or of rice or other grain for the making of boor. At the same time there 
is evidence that the fermented liquors in general use do less harm to their consumers 
than distilled spirits, and some at any rate of tho tribes are notable for their 
fine physique in spite of their considerable consumption of countiy-brewod beer. 
In most of the areas oonoernod, it would be easy to introduoe the licensed seller of 
liquor aud, while deriving considerable revenue from his operations, to replace 
home-made by shop-made liquor. But the e.vpei’ienoe of actual attempts that have 
been made m this direction shows that the inevitable tendency of such sellers is to 
foster drunkennras for their own ends, and to acquire tho lands and other properties 
of .the ahonginal tribM whom they reduce to a state of serfdom. It therefore 
appears, to the Committee to be contrary to the principles of sound exciso admin- 
istratjon to introduce the liquor seller, unless ho can he controlled. In many 
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instances suoli control is impossible. Some of the privileged areas are such that 
people from the plains 'cannot live in tl\em; others it is a physical feat to visit at 
all. In others again, notably in Assam, there seems reason to believe that it vrould 
be impossible to pat down home-broiving without the employment of a stair so large 
as to be a worse evil ,'than any drunkenness that at present exists. 

12. The imposition of the various nominal fees on the exercise of the§e privi- 

leges is defended on the ground that they constitute a. nmt 
Nominoi faoa for tbo e+PT) towards regular control and accustom the phople to the 
oxercuoofprmiogoB. principle of taxation of alcoholio drink. It is ob 3 ectedonthe 

ther hand that they impose no check on consumption, that, except in the single 
nstanoe of the district of Darjeeling, the revenue derived is inconsiderable, and 
that its collection involves much trouble to the people and at times 8uh]eotsthem to 
extortion, while costing occasionally as much as tbe revenue itself. 

13. The question of the withdrawal of these concessions is one which turns 

rather on political considerations and the gradmil development 
Tho qnostion of loairio- of regular administration than on any principle of excise 
AaTOnoo 9 ?? 8 ^&oiS K management, and the Committee’s general rooommendation 
ont Provinces. , couancd to a suggestion that progressive restnction 

of the area of privilege should be kept steadily in view. The discussions wththe 

liocal Governments indicate that considerable progress in this diieotion 
possible in the near future. 

In Bengal the suppression of home-brewing should begin with the withdrawal 
of the privilege from the isolated aboriginal settlements in 

Bengal. wMoh a System of house-tax is now in force and shomd gradually 

extend to other areas as the country is opened up and regular administration 
established. 

The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam has already in hand asoheme 
for withdrawing the privilege of free distillation in the Kh^ 
Bastorn Bengal and Jaiutia HiBs, aud by working through the agency of f he 

Awa®- Siems substituting concentrated distillation coupled with, a 

siniple system of still-head duty. It does not consider it possiWe or desirable to put 
doX home-brewing in Assam-an opinion which the ^ 

think that the question of the suppression of home-brewing in the Eastern Bengal 
districts should be taken up on lines similar to those suggested in the case of Bengal. 

The areas of concession in the United Provinces and the Punjab consist mainly 
’ of practically inaccessible country, and the .concessions are so 

United ProvinocB and limited hoth in extent and effect as to he negligible. In any 
Punjai). ^ present advance seems possible. 

In Madras it appears practicable at present to hrin^ under more regular s^rise 
administration considerable areas within the^ privileged^ tracts, 

ModtaB. especially along the hanks of the Gddavan and Sahan nvers, 

nti/1 in the near future to apply a similar policy to the country to be opened up by 

raSwty. At tbe same time the Oomnuto 
wTinlp sliould. 1)6 brousflit UDdor A.ct X of x8S6 anu ro&u 
CSTmtoo^ adTiae as an expert, mthont 

nb+rusivelv interfering with the authority of the Agents to the Governor^, In making 
tKSlm they do not pwpose that the operations of ffie department aho^ 
this sUag j.'Uror iTBiis But from the measures which they recommend they 

°„Sd mmlt the Xantages of a clear definiidon of pririlegea 

antioipate that there wonld result j examination of the 

SSJoffita“-rdteSS -o/tho ’tendency to regard as a good 
thing iu itself an increase in excise revenue in these areas.^ , . . j i.- n 

^ u Taovr fiiR Pommissioner of Abkdri is considering the introduction of a 

In Bombay int, the Panoh Mahals* With regard to he 

Bombay.’ ooucessiou to the Kaliparaj, the Committee ohse^e that the 
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of soarcitv- The Committee ttouM reoommond a revival of the policy, but ouly as 
an accompaniment of development and improvement in the condition of the people 

concerned. 

In the Central Provinces it is proposed to abandon the prohibition of location 
of shops in or near what is known as the Baiga reserve. 
Central Piorinccs. Thg Committee wouM deprecate such a policy unless it is 
shown that, in the absence of licensed shops, unUcensed sales are responsible for 
a large amount of drunkenness and that the licensed shops proposed to be opened 
can be properly controlled. 

14. Like the Governments, the Committee are not of one mind as to the wisdom 
of the policy that imposes a nominal fee for the enjoyment of 
no policy ot the thcse privileges. They are, however, agreed that there is 
nominal fee. room for improvement in the details of administration of the 

tax. This is the ease more especially in Bengal where the fees vary from district 
to district and are collected by sub-inspectors, assisted in some cases by their 
peons. The Committee would suggest that the fees should he made more uniform 
and the method of coUeotion put under better control. In Eastern Bengal and 
As'^am the Government is considering the total abolition of the fees. In the 
United Provinces the amount of the tax is of little importance. In the Punjab 
it seems necessary that, wherever the fee is levied, arrangements should be made 
for the grant of licenses with as little trouble to the people as possible. It is to 
be noticed in this connection that except in one sub-division the fee levied for 
home-brewing of sur has already been abolished on the score of the trouble to 
the people and the smallness of the revenue involved. In Gddavari it is suggested 
that the poll-tax on Koyas and Eeddis may be discontinued together with the 
privileges granted to them, which are not enjoyed by similar classes in the Central 
Provinces taluks lately transferred to the Presidency. 

16. A minor point which requires notice is the limit of possession which has 
been imposed thronghout Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
The limit of poaBOBrion, ^pgarQ. Such a limit is admittedly diflBcult to enforce by 
reason both of the circumstances of the brewing and the nature of the brew. 
There is evidence that, in the absence of effective control of the establishment, it is 
sometimes made the means of extortion by excise subordinate^. At the same time 
its imposition has a useful effect in checking the possession by individuals of 
unduly large quantities and in diminishing illicit sales. In these circumstances 
the Committee do not recommend its withdrawal where already imposed, or 
suggest that it should not ho imposed in other cases where it appears likely to be 
serviceable. But in either case it is certainly necessary that the establishment 
entrusted with the working of the orders imposing the limit should he effeotively 
supervised and controlled. 

16, On the general question of the administration of excise in backward areas 
and among aboriginal tribes the Committee are of opinion that 
OcraoiuBion. although Undoubtedly there is in the absence of a settled 

excise system a considerable amount of drunkenness in such areas and among 
such people, it is nevertheless contrary to good policy to introduce prematurely 
the shops and establishments which are necessary under other conditions. While 
therefore advocating continual watchfulness with a view to tlie reduction of the area 
of concession and the gradual introduction of a control that will tend to the 
diminution of intemperance, the Committee would deprecate any attempt to introduce 
a systena of excise which the Government concerned has not the means of fully 
controlling through trustworthy agents. 
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OHAPa?BR III.— OUrSTILLS. 

17. In the Resolution appointing the Committee one of the matters referred 

to as specially reqairing reform is the large area.-still supplied 
a roc ona receive . by outstiUs, and the Committee are instructed to enquire to 
what extent the outstiR system can bo replaced by an eidoient distillery system and 
to consider how far the evils to which it is subject can be minimised in the areas 
in which it is necessary to retain it for the present by measures of the following 
character, vie . : — 

(1) bringing the quantity of the outturn under stricter control ; 

(2) making the incidence of taxation bear a more definite proportion to the 
outturn ; 

improving the quality and regulating the strength of the liquor ; 
preventing the smuggling of'outstill liquor into distillery areas ; 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to children or to drunken persons ; 
checking the occurrence of drunkenness in the neighbourhood of shops 
or stills ; 

securing a reasonable degree of conformity with local public opiniou 
as to the location of shops. 

18. The outstill system may he taken to include all systems prior in order 
of development to the imposition of a still-head duty. The 
stages of the development may be briefly stated as first, 
farms of large tracts, second, farms of smaller areas, third, 

sale of the right to distil and sell at particular places, no exclusive privilege over a 
definite area being conferred, and fourth, sale of a similar right subject to control 
of means and times for distilling and the like. 

19. The pure farming system is in force in some outlying portions of the 
United Provinces, in five small and specially situated tracts 
in Madras and throughout Brit^h Baluchistan. A similar 
system, hut with the farms greatly restricted^ in area, is in 

force in the Oentiul Provinces where conditions limiting the capicity of vats and 
stills have recently been iutroduced. In Assam, parts of the United Provinces, 
the non-regulation tracts of Madras, and Berar, single stills are leased without any 
exclusive privilege of sale within a defined area on the one hand, and without any 
practical restrictions on output on tlie other, though some of the license forms 
contain conditions authorising the limitation of the capacity of the stills. Restric- 
tions are placed on output under a similar arrangement in the large outstill area 
of Bengal and in a small tract in Bombay ; and in the three outstill areas which 
exist in the Punjab an attempt is made to graduate the taxation with ^ference to 
the output. 

20. The statement below shows for each Province the number of districts 
in which the outstiR system is maintained, the area and 
population involved, and the number of shops to area and 
population in the tracts conoorned : — 


( 3 ) 

(4.) 

( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


Uofimtion of the ontetill 
Bratom. 


Variations of 
force. 


system in 


Area and popnlation 
under ontstille in the 
Tarione FrovinooS, 


Frovinco. 

Nnmhor of 
distriots in 
vrbiofa the ont^ 
still systom is 
maintained. 

Area 

involved in 
sqaaro miles. 

Fopnlation 
of the area 
involved. 

Knmhor of 
country 
spirit Bhops. 

Average 
urea in Bganro 
miles per 
onts^ 
shop. 

Average 
popnlation 
per ontetill 
shop. 

Bengal 

• as 

ta« 

IS 

64,234 

23,858,247 

1,859 

34 

12,833 

Bastorn Bengal and Assam 

aat 

17 

53,211 

18,461,570 

532 

100 

34,702 

Unitod Frovinoos 

ava 


23 

39,214 

8,414,089 

1,344 

29 

6,288 

Funjal) .M 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

7,305 

400,000 

a. 

17 

430 

28,529 

hladias ... 

aav 

aaa 

4 

19,506 

1,519,000 

1,863 

14 

1,114 

Bombay ... 

aaa 

aai 

a 

m 

20,597 

7 

189 

2,942 

Control Frovinoes 

aaa 

aa« 

19 

71,028 

7,377,220 

5,466 

18 

1,849 

Balnohistan 

aaa 


6 

37,149 

843,000 

121 

307 

2,835 
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21 As observed by tbo Government of India, certain of tbe Local Govern- 
ments bad already before tbe appointment of tbo Committee 
pcS made proposals for large reductions of their outstaU areas. In 

this aictt, (joTirse of the Committee’s enquines some of these have 

been modified, ybilo a number of new ones have been made. It is desirable 
therefore to state' bow tbe matter now stands in each Province before giving reasons 
for the retention under tbe ^stem of areas to be left under it. 

• In Bengal a policy of complete abolition has been adopted. It has ab-eady 
been carried into effect in the Presidency and Burdwan 
^ Beneai. divisions, in tbe greater part of tbe Orissa division, in the 

principal urban areas in Bihar and in portions of tbe Hazaribagb and Manbbum 
districts of tbe Cbota Nagpur division, and is being extended to Baijeelmg from 
Ist April 1906. Its extensiontotherestof tbe Province must naturally be slow, 
more particularly in the case of the Cbota Nagpur division and tbe district of 
Angul and Kbondmals, and it may ultimately bo found that there are tracts of 
country where abolition is not possible. 


nostern 

ABsam. 


Bongal and 


The result of tbe discussion between tbe Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam and tbe Committeo was an agreement to pursue a similar 
policy. Tbe Sadar Distillery system is in force in tbe Dacca 
division, and tbe Contraot Supply system has been intro- 
duced into tbe Sibsagar district. It is proposed to extend tbo latter gradually 
throughout the tea-garden districts. This will be easier than was at one time 
apprehended if tbe fact is kept in view that tbe great majority of tbo spirit shops 
(of which the total number is comparatively very small) are in accessible places 
in the neighbourhood of tea gardens or at liver ghats, admitting in the latter 
ease of supply by water transport. The process of extension will necessarily be 
gradual, and tbe last areas to be taken up will bo the northern parts of tbo 
Lakbimpur and Goalpara districts. An exception will bo made in tbo case of the 
Naga, Lusbai and Garo Hills, where physical and other difficulties retard tbe 
iutroduotion of regular administration. 

Tbe outstiU 


area of the United 
tracts, namely a 
tbe north of tbe 
mountainous part of that division, and 


TTnited ProTiaecs. 


Provinces consists of two sharply defined 
strip of submontane country running along 
Province, extending in Kumaun into tbo 
another strip along tbo south comprising 
tbe uplands of .Alirzapur and the tract which lies between the Jumna river and tbe 
Native States adjoining British territory. Some of the areas border on Native 
States and_ constitute a protective belt against tbo smuggling of very cheap liquor 
into the distillery tract, and others are so sparsely populated or so difiicult of access, 
that no system of still-bead duty has hitherto been considered possible. ' 

Despite these difficulties a vigorous programme of restriotion is in hand, and , 
portions of Agra, Pilibbit, Gorakhpur, Mutto, Alirzapur and Ballia, which were 
formerly under qutstills,_bave already been brought under a distillery system. 
The Excise Comnaissioner is hopeful of making further advances in the near future, 
in the case of tbe submontane and other tracts of difficult countrv, by taking 
advantage of improved communications and making aiTaugemenfs for storing liquor, 
if nece^ary, during tbe period when communications are closed, and in the case of 
areas bordering on Native States, by pressing nocessaiy administrative reforms on 
the Durbars, and issuing liquor at a low rate of duty meanwhile. The adoption of 
these m^sures may make it practicable in course of time to confine tbe outstill area 
to the hilly portions of Garhwal and Almora and isolated parts of Pilibbit, Kheri, 
lionda^ Sahraicli, Agra, IStawah, Jliausi, smd Miizapur, 

InthePunjab, the area under outstills is comparativoly small. It is confined 
Pnnjai). ^ ^0 tabsik of tbe bill district of Jf angra and one tahsil of 

. the Gurgaon district bordering on tbe Bbaratpur and Alwar 
btates. A pobey of complete abolition is accepted subject to the adjustment of 
matters of detail j j 


Tbe most important areas under outstills in Madras, comprising nearly 20,000 
Maaras. countiy, are the non-regulation tracts of the 

^ Gan]fim, Yizagapatam and Gddavari districts. The possibility 
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of Testriction in these areas depends on' the general d.eyelopnient of the country. 
It seems likely that it may he found practicable to introduce a distillery system at 
no very distant date into considerable areas along the eastern border of the tract 
concerned, as ■well as into others bordering or in easy ' reach .of the Gddavari and 
Sahari rivers. Later the Vizianagram-Eaipur railway will open up further areas to 
improvement. In the rest of the tract, the backwardness of the inhabitants and the 
extremely feverish climate render progi'ess impossible. . The Committee have found 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining the details' of 'excise administration in the 
Agency tracts and recommend that in future full information be placed on record 
in the annual Excise reports and the statements 'which accompany them. Prom 
the evidence before them, it would appear that there is room for a material reduction 
in the number of stills and shops. • 

The area next in importance is the Ohavakkat Deputy Tahsildar’s division of 
Malabar. This is a very narrow strip of country lying between Native Cochin and 
the sea in which the manufacture and vend of both toddy and spirit has been 
farmed to the contractors for the manufacture of toddy spirit. This course has 
been adopted,^ because it is impossible to prevent smuggling into the area from 
Cochin, and in order to avoid in the rest of the district the difficulties that arise 
when tapping for distillation and tapping for toddy go on side by side. It does not 
seem possible to terminate this arrangement so long as toddy spirit is regarded as 
a necessity of the supply of the "West Coast and until the abkdri administration 
of the Cochin Stato is assimilated to that of the adjacent Madras districts. The 
administration of the area is however capable of considerable improvement and 
the Commissioner has already taken the matter in hand. A noticeable defect in the 
late contract was the absence of any rcstriotion on the number of shops. 

The remaining areas are unimportant. One of them, the Attapadi valley, is an 
extremely feverish and remote tract, where a single still is allowed. The others are 
isolated villages or patches of land sorrounded by Travancore or Cochin territory. 
No change can he made in these, until the excise administration of the State is put 
upon a proper footing. 

The operation of the system in Bombay is limited to two small tracts. 

The first is an extremely rugged, inaccessible and thinly 
' poi»u1atod area known as tlio Akrani in the Khandesh district, 

into which the outstill system has recently been reintroduced, because it was found 
impossible to repress illicit distillation under a distillery system. The size of the 
one still allowed is limited, a maximum price for sale of spirit is fixed and a staff 
is maintained on tho spot. The second area consists of a cantonment, Deesa, in 
Native State territoiy, eighty miles from the British border. It can he supplied 
without difficulty from Ahmcdahad, and it is recommended that this should 
bo done. 


The outstill system, formerly in force over tho greater part of the Central 
Provinces, has already been reduced in its area of operation to 
on ra rovincos. Central range of tho Satpuras and the hilly and backward 

country in the south of tho Chhattisgavh division ; and the Local Government has a 
scheme in hand uliich will involve its ultimate limitation to the zarnindaris of 
Baipur, BUaspnr and Chanda and the eastern portions of tho Mandlei district. In 
population and physical features, those areas arc not unlike the non-rosulation areas 
of Madras and the extension of a distillei'y system to them is not at present prao- 
tioahle. Tho Committee would however recommend, as in the case of Madras, a 
considerable reduction in the number of shops allowed to be opened. 

Tho circumstances of Baluchistan, are peculiar, inasmuch as Muhammadan 
non-consumers form the bulk of tho population and tho shops 
BaincListwi. Uquorare practically confined to centres of trade, 

cantonments or places ‘along the railway line. The prices charged by the farmers 
arc hiigh, there is no local distilling base and no great danger of smuggling. In 
these circumstances, the Committee recommend the application of a dislilleiy system 
to the districts of Quetta-Pishin and Sibi and to places on the railway lines. If this 
recommendation is accepted, outslills 'will remain only at a few outlying stations 
such as Port Sandeman and Loralai. 


3 
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The cantonments of Mhow, Neemuch, Nowgong and Sehore and the Residency 
limits of Indore are areas where a check on drunkenness is 
Cantonments in XTatira YOty necessaxy and by no means difficult of appbcation. The 
®***”®’* abolition of the outstill systems in these areas has already 

been accepted by the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General. 

Systems whichj where they are not actually outstill systemsj are little m advance 
of that form of administration are in force in Aurangabad, Secunderabad including 
Bolaram and the Hyderabad Residency Bazars. The Committee would suggest 
that their replacement by a still- head duly system should be considered at an 
early date. 


Tlie^Airani 

Baluchistan— 

The Loialai, iZhoh and 
Chagai. 


If all these proposals are carried 
into effect, there will remain under the 
operation of the outstill system ono largo 
block of feverish and inaccessible country 
lying between Ohota Hagpur and the 
Gddavari and the small or isolated areas 
detailed in the margin which for special 
Kniat districts and part of ^easons oannot he brought tinder any 


Snnunaiy. 

United Provinces— . 

OntlyiD^ portions of Garhwalp Almoin, Fiudiiic, IZiionp 
Gonoaj Bahrai(di, Agra, Etawah, Jhansiand Uirzapnr. 
hladias— 

The Chavakkat Uepufy Tahsildor's division, tho Attap* 
padi valloy, Bntisn Cochin and the sattlomonts of 
' -gengo and Tangassori in Tznvimcoro. 


more advanced arrangements. 


22. The introduction of measures for regulating the quality, strength or outturn 
• of outstill liquor and so making the incidence of taxation hear 

Biiu^tot'rS^f definite proportion to the outturn is impracticable unless 

there exist facilities for control. Local Governments generally 
are of opinion that, where such facilities exist, it is desirable to introduce a still- 
head duty as early as possible. The measures in question have been given an 
elaborate trial in Bengal and the Committee are at ono with the Local Government 
in considering the results attained in that Province as of small A'alue. On these 
grounds they do not recommend any further experiment.*. 

It is clearly desirable that measures should be taken to prevent smuggling, 
to prohibit the ssde of liquor to children or drunken persons, to check the occurrence 
of drunkeimess in the^ neighbourhood of shops and stills and to seouro a reasonable 
degree of conformity with local public opinion as to the location of shops; and the 
Committee recommend that attention should bo paid to these points wherever they 
are at present neglected.^ They will be dealt with more fully in subsequent portions 
of this report. Here it is sufficient to remark that for the prevontion of smuggling 
it is of great advantage to proliibit tho estahlislimeut of any shop or still within 
a fixed limit of the outer border of tho outstill area, and that for tho attainment 
of the other three objects specified, the most effective measure is tho appointment, 
as in Assam, of a responsible staff whoso main duty would be the control of shops 
and who would only secondarily have to deal with the prevention of excise offences. 
The appointment of such a staff, consisting of superior officers only, would also servo 
to prepare the way for the introduction of a distillery system. 

A few minor points that have been brought to nolice during the enquiry 
may be mentioned. Sale at weekly markets, which has wrought much evil, should 
be proMbited. So also shoifid hawking of liquor. Lastly, it would be well in the 
most backward areas, if liquor sellers were prohibited from lending money or 
acquiring land. 


cantonmonta ia Eajputana 
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CHAPTER IV.— DISTILLERY SYSTEMS. 


23. The Government of India have noted, as a second instance of the matters 
wMoh rriorm is reqmed, tlio crude and msatiAotery 
^ natm’e of some or the local distillery systems, and have directed 

that the systems adopted in the various Provinces should be carpfully compared 
Tvith a view to effecting improvements in those which are more backward. The 
objects to be kept in view are to concentrate manufacture as much as possible, to 
improve the process of distillation, to regulate the strength of the liquor and if 
possible to impose definite standards of purity. 

The Committee’s attention is further invited to Pinanoe Department Resolution 
Ho. 1976 Exo. of the 6th April 1905, in Avhich the Government of India have 
advised that in Provinces in which plain spirit manufactured by European 
processes has not yet been admitted to the country spirit market this should now 
be done, thus affording a starting point for the provision of country spirit by large 
and well equipped distilleries, aud, with reference to these considerations, the 
Committee are instructed to report as to the possibility of introducing improved 
distillery arrangements, and to deal with the questions which naturally arise under 
a system of manufacture concentrated in a few centres, e.g., the provision to be 
made for distribution of liquor by means of bonded warehouses and for the export 
in bond of liquor from one Province to another. 

The Committee are finally desired to consider the fiscal system to be adopted 
with reference to the improved distillery arrangements contemplated, the four 
typical systems in forco being described as follows : — 

(a) The system of central distilleries which are mere coUeotions of native 
potstills in Government enclosures. 

(J) The Contract Distillery system of Madras, as worked there since 1901, 
which has now been adopted as a model in Bengal and the Central Provinces. 
Dnder this system the monopoly of supply in a district or other selected area is 
given out on contract, the contractor issuing his liquor at the rate of excise duty 
in forco and supplying vendors at a fixed rate determined by tender over and above 
this duty, while the right of vend is generally disposed of by auction for. each shop 
sanctioned. 

(c) The Punjab system, whore the vendor can procure his liquor from any 
one of a limited number of licensed distilleries. Here too the shops arc as a rule 
separately sold by auction. 

{d) The District Monopoly system of Bombay. Here the monopoly granted 
extends to vend as well as to supply ; the contracts are given not by competition 
but by selection ; the rates of duty are low, and subject to payment of a minimum 
guarantee which is ordinarily covered by the amount of duty paid on issues, the 
contractor pays nothing for the privilege of rotail vend. 

21'. The Committee desire to preface their examination of 
this part of the subject with the following considerations : — 

The conclusions suggested by Major Bedford’s enquiries as far as they have 
gone are that with certain improvements in processes and apparatus there is no 
reason why spirit should not be produced from potstills which will satisfy the neoes- 
sary standard of purity. The Looal Governments have all accepted the advice of 
the Government of India in regard to the treatment as countiy spirit of plain spirit 
manufactured by European processes. They are generally disposed to agree to 
intor-provincial imports and exports of spirit being facilitated, provided satisfactory 
arrangements can bo made for credit of the duty, though naturally preferring 
that the Province of each should as far as possible supply itself. The policy -of 
concentration of manufacture, of regulation of strength and of separation of manu- 
facture and vend is generally accepted ; os also is that of the introduction of 
improved arrangements for control of mannfaoturo and levy of duty on the lines 
followed in England, as soon as a staff of officers qualified to carry it into effect 
is available. Thus the problem for solution resolves itself into the discovery 

8a 
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£o 3 ? each, arsa of tlie systom wMch. is best adapted to secuxe the tegolat supply of 
pure spirit at a few centres at a fair price, 
no diBtiiiopy Bystemo 26. The typical systems referred to may be considered 

roughly in the order of thoir development. 

The first step towards the levy of a still-head duty has been on one side of 
India a concentration of native potstills in a Government enclosure, on the other 
the grant of the privilege of supply and salo oyer a largo area to a smgle mono- 
■polisi With the admission to the country spirit market of spirit made after 
JEuropean methods, these intermediate systems have developed into the systems of 
competitive supply on the one hand and contract supply on the other. A conveni- 
ent order of consideration will therefore ho (1) the Sadar Distillery system, under 
which may be included all systems which involve the collection of a number of 
distillers into a ‘single enclosure, (2) the District Monopoly system, (3) the Punjab 

Intern, and (4) the Contract Supply system. 

26. The Sadar Distillery system in its original form was provided for by 
Bengal Regulation X of 1813 and the Acts derived therefrom. 
bjSL fom This form has served its time as an intermediate arrangement 

is dead. rtkI long suTvivcd its proper use. With the orders for its 

abolition in Bengal and the Central Provinces it has abeady received its death- 
blow. So far as Bengal, Eastern Bengal and the Oontml Provinces are concerned 
the Committee propose to take as the starting point of thoir consideration of the 
subject the orders aheady passed sanctiouing its gradual discontinuance. They 
would only remark that the Bengal distilleries, as at present existing, show a very 
great advance on the original conception, and that the inadequacy of the system to 
the needs of an advanced Province is demonstrated by Iho poor results which have 
attended the great care bestowed upon its improvement. 

The only other area in which the .system still survives in its original form 
comprises the Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu districts of the North-West Erontier 
Province, where it is maintained owing to the difficulties of supplying these out- 
lying tracts under the system obtaining in the. rest of the Province. The 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner has now decided to close tho Dora Ismail Khan 
distillery and to work that at Bannu under a more advanced systom. 


27. But under the definition of sadar distillery aro included distilleries of a 
But «iow> oia deroiop- type Widely different from tho original colleotion of native 
jnenfaof the Bystem ta bo potstiUs in Govcmment enclosuxcs for tho supply of a limited 
coMi ore ^ defined area. The majority of theso are found in the 

United Provinces, where the policy adopted has aimed at developing a satisfactory 
means of supply by improving tho processes of tho small locar distillers and 
allowing them to compete all over the Province, their oompetition being aided by 
the establishment of bonded warehouses. A perhaps even more notable instance 
is the distillery at Kotri, wliioh supplies tho greater part of the Province of Sind. 
Under ^ the same head must also be ranked the group of distilleries at Uran, which 
is still in essence nothing but a sadar distillery, though some of them produce liquor 
enough to supply considerable oontraots, and those at Dadar and in the Soutborn 
Coast districts of Bombay which aro sadar distilleries for the production of a 
particular kind of spirit. 


28. There is much to bo said in favour of the attempt to develop a satisfactory 
Ho niguinonts for and solwce of Spirit Supply out of the men and materials imme^- 
55 ** 51 *' . ennips of small ately aud looally available. It continues emplovment to the 
enoiosmos! oronnnon Jiereditary distiUe^ and supplies a liquor such as the people 
nre used to ; aud in its early stages it entails on Government 
a minimum of expenditure. When the competition among distillers oovers a' whole 
Provinoe prices generally are kept down to a fair lev.el ; but elsewhere Uhis merit 
cannot be claimed for the system, as distillers usually form a ring and keep prices 
up. The indisputable disadvantages of the system are that it renders improvement 
m processes and ^in storage extremely difficult, that tho cost of production is 
unquestionably higher than when manufacture is concentrated under competent 
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direction, and above all tliat efEective control of tbo dfetUlcTs’ operations is practi- 
cally impossible. It may be added that tbe spirit at present produced in the toddy 
spirit distilleries is generally very impure. . ' 

29. On these grounds tbe Committee concur mth the Governments concerned 

in the opinion that the number' both of distillers and of 
BiMB? distilleries should be reduced. They approve of the policy of 

‘ development that is already in progress, but would take 

measures to expedite it. They would reduce tbe twenty-one distilleries at present 
open in the United Provinces to not more than fifteen. In those that remain 
they would reduce the number of distillers to a select few by insisting on the 
separation of manufacture and vend, on the introdnotion and maintenance of proper 
plant and on a stricter system of control. It is believed, that distillers oould be 
selected who would satisfactorily undertake supply under whatever fiscal system 
might be adopted’ in the future. 

30. In the above recommendation distilleries mainly for the manufacture of 
'Sadar distiiioriea main- plain spirit are referred to. In respect of those at Kotri 

ill Sind and at Dadar and in the Southern Coast districts of 
« » o a in . Bombay a new problem ariscs, namely that of taste, wliich it 

will be convenient to deal with here. The bulk of the spirit distilled at Kotri, is 
flavoured with a great variety of ingredients, while that made at Dadar, and in the 
Southern Coast districts is made from toddy and has the peonliar flavour which 
distillation from that base imparts. The Kotri flavourings are too various to admit 
of the manufacture on a large scale of any one kind of flavoured spirit, and the toddy 
trees are too scattered to allow concentration of manufacture. The question there- 
fore arises whether, with a view to the improvement of the fiscal system, it is 
justifiable to force on the people spirit of a flavour different from that to which they 
are accustomed. A priori undoubtedly it is not, bub experience does not support 
this conclusion, as radical changes have repeatedly been made, sometimes by 
oontraotors without reference to Government at aU and without any objection 
being taken by the consumers. 

31. Tbe Committee therefore think that a change in tbe character of the 

spirit supplied does not create any insuperable difi&culty. They 
bov''ever suggest that any such change should be made 

suddenly and without consideration. In their opinion the 
first step should be to remove all regulations which artificially enhance the selling 
price of the more cheaply produced plain spirit as compared with that of the more 
costly flavoured or toddy spirit, and to allow tbe two classes of spirit to compete 
with one another on tbe basis of their cost of production alone. They anticipate 
that the result will be that tbe poorer classes of consumers will speedily abandon 
the fancy spirit because of its higher price. When this has taken place, the taxation 
on it should be increased gradually up to the tariff rate and as soon as that is reached 
it should be declared to be foreign spirit, to which it will properly be allied both as 
being a luxury of tbe richer classes and as being liable to obscuration which renders 
it impossible to treat it as ordinary country spirit. Under such an arrangement, 
it would in time be possible to abolish the Southern Coast distilleries of Bombay, 
which it may be remarked are described as little better than cow-sheds, to limit 
toddy, distillation to one distillery in each of tbe Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
tbe. fomier at Chavakkat, the latter in the neighbourhood of Dadar, and to make 
special provision for production at Uran and Kotri of tlie flavoured spirit tbe 
consumption of- which is now practically confined to Bombay and Sind, 

32. ' Tbe merits and .demerits of tbe District Monopoly system have been very 

. I . , ■ clearly set forth in the Despatch to the Secretary of State 

Distnot onopoyBya m. Exoise Administration of India, No. 29, dated 4th 

Eebruary 1890, ’ and the Committee do not propose to repeat them here in detail or 
to reproduce the many aranmen’ts lor and against it which have been ur?ed in 
subsequent controversies. It is to be understood that, except when remissions are 
granted to which rt ference is made fiu'ther . on, the contractor under this system 
has to pay in any case . the whole amount of his guarantee, and if he sells spirit 
beyond the quantity covered by .the guarantee, he pays in addition tbe amount 
of stiU-bead duty chargeable bn such excess at the prescribed rate. With this 
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explanation the Committee conSne themselves to a consideration of the practical 
working of the system as it appeared to thorn in the course of their enquiry. 

33. In critically examining this system, it should bo borne in mind that the 

Bomiiay Presidency, to which it specially belongs, presents a 
itsodvantagos. diversity of Conditions such as tho Committoe have not found 
in any other part of India and undoubtedly requiring peculiar treatment. Briefly 
stated, the advantages of the system arc that it is easy of administration, that it 
keeps the business in respectable hands, that it removes the speculative element 
from tho taxation of liquor, and that at tho same time by enlisting the supplier on 
tho side of tho law, it forms an excellent instmment for preventing illicit practices . 
on the part of vendors of liquor. It is admitted on all liands to have been an 
immense advance on the system which preceded it and to have achieved a great, 
initial success in replacing* tho outstill and farming systems. 

34. Por the effective working of the system, it is essential that the minimum 

guarantee should represent closely the natural consumption of 
the contract area ; for, if it fails in this, it fails also in apply- 
“ *' iug to the oontraotor tho requisite stimulus to attend to tho 

interests of Government as earnestly as to his own j and a main drawback of the 
system Is tho very great extent to which tho excise administration depends on tho 
contractor. Owing to tho difficulty of fixing accurately tho guarantee, the latter 
cannot bo conlidontly accepted as representing the natural consumption, and there 
is a tendency for contractors, who have normally no dilRculty in covering their 
guarantee and arc moreover allowed to make up the deficiency of a had year in 
the course of their contoict by large issues towards its close for consumption in tho 
following year, to become nothing, but monopolists of inanufacturo and vend subject 
to tho payment of still-head duty. 


Under this system the monopoly of vend is hound up with that otmnnufacturo 
and supply, while under most others these privileges arc more or less oomplctely 
separated. It is therefore necessary to consider not only tho method of mannfocturo 
and supply, hut also the management of the retail shops*. Tho Committee recognise 
that, under the stress of soaroity and famine prolonged through a ntimhor of years, 
it has beoa hardly possible for so much attentiou as was desirable to be givon to the 
details of excise administration or to moasvirvs directed towards their improvement : 
but with every allowance made for this difficulty, tboro aiV still some points in which 
they think that the management of tho monopolies 1ms not been maintained at the 
Ligliest attainable standard. Tho conditions' of tho license granted to the mono- 
polMt make adeqiiate provision for Iho proper workinsr of the contract: but the 
evidence received by the Oommittco loaves room for doubt whether sufficient care 
has been taken to exact a full compliance with those conditions. It is stated that 
m some instances contactors have sublet (heir shops taking minimum guarantees 
themselves from their shopkeepers ; in many, that they have exceeded tiie maxi- 
mum pnoe prescribed ; in others, that they have omitted to employ ™tiVo 

SSSw"'®’ employed them, bnvc med them as a 

^ f consoqucnco, they have failed to check illicit dis- 

idlation Apar^rom the speoml and imfarourahio circumstances of the Presidency 
m reomt years, the inadequate enforcement of the conditions of tlie license which 

respects scorns to the Committee to bo largely the 
res^t of tho too great reliance placed on the monopolist and of the reduced interest 
and antbontyof the Collector in the working of the contract. mtorest 

tioa ^4“^ tto ‘co’lSi.T.f «> any cooaulla- 

« CoJleotor and not to have required that officer to s.nti»fv liimsolf as 

farmer’s cstahlishmenr'as to 
^hich tho contractor engaged his shopkeepors, or gononllv as to tho 
monopolist's management of tho farm. Tlio oonsequemee ha’s bofh that “iv toS 
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decrease in licit consumption which has been observed in some districts cannot 
in the Committee’s opinion ho accounted for entirely by unfavourable seasons 
and consequent decline in the spending power of the people; and while the 
Commissioner of Ablfdri admits that in Kaim for example it is probable that illicit 
practices are rife, the introduction of an improved system in Khandesh has shown 
that in that district Government has been losing revenue heavily for many years. 

In the latter district, owing to mistakes made in the introduction of the system 
' and in the measures taken for working it, there is no year in which largo abatements 
from the minimum guarantee have not been allowed ; and in this and other districts, 
in periods of depression due to famine or scarcity or plague, such abatements 
have been granted on a scale much exceeding the remissions which are sanctioned 
rarely, if at all, in Provinces under other systems, and in some instances have been 
extended so far as to excuse the contractor from all payments in excess of the 
still-head duty on actual sales. It is probable that a contractor who had sublet 
his shops in breach of his contract would make a double profit by enforcing the 
guarantees of his sub-lessees while receiving remissions on his own account from 
Government, and there is reason to behove that this risk has not always been 
guarded against. 

36, The Bombay Government have accepted the position that no system of 
supply into which the element of competition fails to enter can 
otSa, *®®®®* bo a satisfactory basis for the adiustment of taxation and have 

given orders for the gradual and cautious replacement of the 
District Monopoly system by some other in which the competitive element has a 
place as soon as efficient establishments are available and subject to the results of 
‘ reform elsewhere, and the Commissioner of Abkdri has submitted proposals for its 
replacement in aU districts except those in Gujarat and Thana and Kolaba. 

36. It is unnecessary therefore for the Committee to pass judgment on the 
system except as an intermediate measure in places where the 
•bIom!* repression of crime is difficult during the period of transition 

from outstills to more advanced man agement. The Committee's 
opinion of the system in this aspect is entirely favourable. But they think it neces- 
sary to add one or two warnings as to its practical working. An essential point is 
that the complete control of the Collector should bo maintained. ■ Ho should be fully 
consulted in reference to the selection of the contractor and the fixing of the 
guarantee. His supervision of the contractor’s shopkeepers and other establish- 
ments should bo real and not nominal, and bo should have some means of knowing 
on what terms the former hold their shops and bow and where the latter are employed. 
In addition, a satisfactory Government slaCE should be employed to control the 
contractor and his subordinates, with a view to eventually replacing them os soon 
as it is itself ready to undertake the prevention of offences against the excise law. 
With these safeguards the Committee think that the system may continue to do 
useful service in backward areas; nor would they in such a case object to the 
admission of oompetition in fixing the guarantee, since it would bo the first condi- 
tion of the employment of the system that the area oonoemod was one in whiob a 
competent contractor without inoi easing tho total consumption would reduce the 
illicit and advance the guarantee accordingly. 


37. Before proceeding to a consideration of the Punjab system a brief 
explanation is necessary. Tho excise arrangements in force 
oxpiMattono£it8?SrSSSr““ TJuitod Kingdom allow that, under certain' safeguards 

, and restrictions, any person may manufacture spirit and 

sell it to any licensed dealer throughout the country. In the reform of the 
Madras excise arrangements of 3884, an attempt was made to introduce a system of 
this sort under tho name of tho Private Distillery, or as it was sometimes called 
the Hree Su]jply system, alongside of tho system of Contract Supply. The- attempt 
continued with gradual extensions till 1900, when it was abandoned on the ground 
that in the existing economic conditions of tho Presidency experience shewra that 
it was liable to result in ruinous 'competition between two or throe wealthy distillers, 
or in a coalition among thorn, enabling thorn in the lattor case practically to dictate 
their own terms. When the Punjab authorities introduced their system there existed 
no important distilling interests outside the sadar distilleries. These the Government 
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(wMot was opposed to tlio creation of q>liorcs of vend) decided to abolish and to 
replace by large and raodorn distilleries. In tlio process of replacement the measures 
which were talcen to prevent ruinous compolition included the limitation of the 
distilling licenses to the small number required to meet the volume of demand, 

tnitin ilicin-nnAQ -rrmn nnnli nf.liAr. nn/l 



license providing for regulation of the price to bo charged for spirit issued. The 
. Punjab system is thus not to be confused with tho Madras system of Private 
Distillery Supply. It is one of ooin petition for supply, hut the competition is 
restricted by the situation of tho distilleries, by the limitation of tboir number and 
still-power and by other terms of their licenses or distribution nrrnngemonts, 

38. In favour of this system, it may bo accorded that it bad as groat a success 

„ , . in replacing crude sadar distilleries, at one time numbering 

BO TanaBoa. ninuy as 118 iu the Province, as the District Monopoly 

system has attained in replacing outstills, and that it recognised the principle, 
at the time acoepted nowhere else but in Madras, wbiob admits to the country 
spirit market plain spirit made by any impi'ovcd process. As compared w'ith other 
systems which also accept this principle, it has tho advantages that, at any rate 
within the limits of the Province, it frees the trade from artidcial restrictions and 
gives the shopkeeper, and through him the consumer, choice in respect of the 
spirit which it suits him to buy. Tho sj^tem also obviously stimulates each distiller 
to try to make the best and most popular liquor, since ho cannot, as in the case 
of the Oontraot Sui)ply system, rely upon a fairly ascertainable volume of demand. 

39. The dangers which tho Coramittco see in it He partly in tho inadequacy 

Its dan Ota Safeguards to prevent an enhancement of price by tho 

' distillers and partly in tho absence of provision for satisfactory 
supply of outlying tracts of country. 

The price charged by the producer is one of Iho factors which influence tho 
_ . . , „ amount of taxation that can he levied, and it is tho business of 

^ ‘ Government to see that it is not raised above wlint will yield 
a fair profit. Tho rates in force in the Punjab have gradually 
been increased (apart from tho cITccts of a scarcity in flnr at jircscnt prevailing) 
to about 26 per cent, more than tho price, one rupee per proof gallon, which w.ns 
expected to rule under the now system and which tho Committee consider to he a 
fair one in llm circumstances. .Meanwhile a single distillery has acquired tho 
control of two-thirds of the market, and one at least of tho leading capitalists 
engaged has interests spread over a majority of the competing firms. Tho 
Committee have discussed with tho local authorities the safeguards against undue 
enhancement and have been unable to satisfy themselves as to tlicir ntlequaoy. Tlio 
Local Government have agreed, as soon as tho presont (fti)' famine is over, to try to 
arrive at an understanding with the distillers in tho matter. 

The question of tho provision for outlying areas will ho further referred to 

AiBoncB of supply of jf. sul^cct of wholc.ra^^ Itor the present 

oniiyinBotooB. It IS suUicicut to say that, under any system of supply that 

depends on coniiietition between private linns, it is inevitable 
that tlic prices should he lowest whore the supply is easy and demand great and 
highest, where the opposite conditions prevail, and jirohahle that there will ho areas 
where the demand is^ so small that no one will undertake to .meet it. This 
state of affairs is neither convenient nor satisfactory in an excise system under 
which it is desirable that liquor should be cheaper in tho outlying areas than 
in the towns. Moreover it is incumbent upon Govcmnieni to provide that all areas 
which have a fair demand shall have adequate menus of supply, and this can be 
securedonly by tho imposition of tho artificial restrictions which it is a chief merit 

of tho Punjab system to avoid. 

40. The Committco’s conclusions in regard to tliis system must he dictated by 

Tho Couimitteo's eoneiu- '' If ^ Consider the present necessities of tho situation, 

rather than by any partiality for a system which follows 
European models in interfering as little as possible with the 
liberties of tho distiller, the vendor and llio consumer. Such a policy of non- 
interference would commend itself if impossibility of oombination between distillers 
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ensured a true competitive pricej but tlie Oomruitteo ' doubt whether such a situa- 
tion. would be arrived at, even if the door were opened for the freest inter-provincial 
export and imirort. I'hcy think that the conditions under which capital is invested 
\ . in this country would more probablj' lead to combinations or to practical monopolies, 
and they therefore cannot I’ecommend the adoption of the system by Provinces now 
Ti ifl,king a choice. 

The system must therefore be regarded on its merits with reference to the 
Punjab and the North-West Prontier l^rovinoe alone ; and looking to the facts that 
the authorities have already had to take steps to prevent too aggressive a rivalry ' 
, between firms, and that meanwhile the reduction of price Avhich might theoretically 
he expected from froo competition has not been brought about, the Gummittee must 
doubt the wisdom of the continuance of the system in these two Provinces. 

The Contract Supply system is designed to avoid the dangers of unregulated 
Tho contmot Snpj.iy Competition among distillers for the custom oE retailers (such 
its “yoot® as have been dwelt on in criticising the Punjab system) by sub- 
“ stituting a regulated competition in the form of tenders lor the 

privilege of supply at a fixed price per gallon within specified areas for stated 
periods. It is claimed for it that . it ensures more than any ocher the supply of 
liquor at a low and constant price for a specified period, with the result in favour of 
Govemmontihat aoeurale and profitable taxation is faoiiitated; in favom* of the 
distiller that, secure of his contract, he can lay in stocks of material and make his 
oalonlations on a definite basis; and in favour of the retailer that, knowing he will 
got a certain article at a certain price during a certain period, he can properly 
calculate the figure of fee which he can aUord to pay lor his license. 

42. Before considering the objections to tho system, it is necessary to examine 
SmoTOriatiottam aotau more closcIy coliain details uf its woi’king in respect of which 
-tbo qooBiiun o£ Gorota- thcrc is considerable variety of practice. The most important 
men m ng . thcso rclutes to the provisiou of distillery buildings. On 

its first introduction in Madras, the Contract Supply system tias brought into 
operation alongside, and not in supersession, of the Private Distillery Supply system, 
into which it was intended that it should be developed as soon as competition 
became elfective. But tho Private Distillery Supply system proved a failiu’e, 
and >vas converted into that of Oontraot Supply. 'Jhe latter therefore, as the 
general system of tho Presidency, started liandicajjped by the defects of that which 
it replaced. These were tho picdominanoo of a single mauufaotui'ii>g firm and the 
fact that the existing distilleries were not placed with any regard to convenience 
of distribution. It may bo added that there are no Government distillery buildings 
and that tho firm above referred to had a great advantage in tho matter of cost price 
owing to the i'aol that it combined distilling with sugar refining. 'Ihc authorities 
therefore made such terms mtli the owners of existing distilleries, for the suppdy of 
areas not necessarily adjacent to thorn, as they thought best calculated to keep com- 
petition alivo. As was almost inevitable, there has siuoe boon a slight hut steady 
tendency to push prices up. This can ho checked when the time comes by tho 
admission of fresh competitors, hut it indicates an undoubted defect in tho Madras 
form of tho system. In bombay, on the other hand, tho Government arrived at tho 
system as a development of that of district monopolies, under Avhich it possessed, 
generally at every district head-quarters, a fully equipped distilleiy building in 
whioli tho , district monopolist had his jilant. On tho introduotion of tho Contmot 
Supply system, it was made a term of tho contract for uach aroa that the oouti*actor 
should take over the Government building and put down his own plant, which 
should he bought from him at a valuation at tho closo of his contract. This seems 
to have resulted in widening tlio field of competition and in a much more favour- 
able rale of contract than in Madras. Tho same policy has been followed with tho 
same result in Bcrar and tho Stale of Mysore; and in Assam a Government building 
has been orooted for tbo sanio pui’poso, though in this instance by reason of the 
absence of any local distilling material, it might have been move iirolilable to import 
siJirit. In Bengal and tho Oentral Provinces a middle course has been followed, 
competition by tbo owners of private premises being invited, with the condition'in 
tho one case that new buildings erected for jiurposes of supply may be taken over by 

C 
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the Govemment at a Talaation at the close of the contract} and in the other that the 
existing sadar distillery buildings will be made available for the use of contractors} 
if desired. The prices under the initial contracts in both Provinces were very 
favorable, but there has since been a tendency in each instance to raise them 
higher than appears to be necessary. 

The Committee’s conclusion on this point is that, while it is desirable to admit 
to competition the owners of private premises, it is very necessary to see that no 
one firm is allowed to obtain a preponderating share of the business of supply ; • 
and the best means of preventing this is for Govemment to maintain a proportion 
of the distillery buildings wbieb exist in Provinces contemplating tbe introduction 
of the system, with a view to leasing them to oontraotora when desirable. 

43. In the second place, some remarks as to tbe manner of distributing 
contracts are needed. In the case of Bombay, where definite 
areas are attached to particular distilleries, a simple call for 
tenders and a grant to the tenderer who, other things being 
equal, offers to supply good liquor at tbe lowest rate is perhaps all that is required. 
But the matter is not so simple when oompetition comes into play between users 
of Government and of private buildings and between manufacturers of widely 
different classes. It is not claimed for the system that the call for tenders provides 
an automatic safeguard against the risk of combination or cut-throat oompetitiou 
in prices, and to accept the lowest tender would probably often result in a single 
big firm securing one contract for a whole Province, at a price which would barely 
cover the cost of manufacture and which would be largely^ inoreased as soon as 
its rivals had closed their doors. In order to avoid these risks, it is desirable to 


break up the contracts into small units, of which a contractor may hold one or more 
as may he found suitable, and to extend the call for tenders to os many persons 
as possible, including in the case of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the 
United Provinces the best of the present sadar distillery licensees and others who, 
own no premises, hut are willing to set up plant in Govemment buildings. It 
is further desirable not to pass over any holder of a contract using his own 
premises and otherwise worthy of consideration, whatever ho tenders, until ho has 
been given an offer to continue at a fair price ; and to strike a bargain on the tenders 
not necessarily in terms of the original offers, in such a way as to secure the 
carrying on towards the next lease of as effective a body of cojitiactors as possible. 
It may be added that it is always advisable to make the term of the contract 
sufficiently long to eliminate the usual trading risks — say three or five years — ^and 
to advertise the new contracts tix months or a year prior to the expiry of tho old, 
60 as to give ample time for Govemment to make arrangements in case any 
combination should arise. 


44. Another feature of the system, which belongs more properly to tho 

msixibution o! thooo^ wholcsale supply, may be briefly touched upon, 

ot coinage. Ihe Madras system inheiited from the Private Distillery 

Supply system a network of amangements for the distribution 
of duty-paid liquor, the maintenance of which was made a term of the contraot, 
In Mysore a^ separate distributing contractor is employed. In Bengal nrifl the 
Central Provinces a liberal number of Government bonded warehouses have been 
opened for the distribution of liquor that has not paid duty. Various arrange- 
ments have been tried for adjusting the cost of carriage to the wholesale shops 
that are required to be maintained. The general conclusion is that it is most 
satisfactory to distribute it over tho whole of the issues, in other words, to invite 
tenders for laying down liquor at stated well-considered centres at a fixed price, 
thus further facilitating tbe adjustment of taxation to urban and rural areas. 

46. Ihe foregoing explanation accounts for, if it does not dispose of, Several 
objeotioDB to tho systom objections that have been taken to tbe system. The 

-Owtitongonaorsoithero most BBnous of tbcse is that it engenders a mononolv of 
of the^poDici diatilloie. ^ supply, or in the alternative, neoessitates a subsidizing of the 
smaller distillers. This . has been true in a measure in Madras, ' 
where a single finn lias the means of manufacturing much more cheajily than any 
other. In such circumstances uuder any system that allows free competition,. 
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Tvhofclior Oontraot or Private Distilleiy Supply, a potential monopoly is inevitable, 
and if it threatens to become inoapable of control it is an evil ■which, by all means 
in reason is to be avoided. The grant to the smaller distillers of a slightly higher 
contract rate, not as additional profit, but to cover the absolute expenses of 
manufacture, seems thoreforo in this jnstanco to be justified and is a remedy that 
can easily be applied only under a contract system. In the other Provinces, it is 
hoped that the early adoption of the measures suggested above will suffice to 
prevent any one firm securing a preponderance. 

46. The expedients which are adopted to prevent a monopoly operate to meet 
another objection that has been taken to the system, namely, 
Boonrity oBpiwu a- distiller who has invested capital may bo ousted at any 

time by a richer competitor and so has no security for his 
investment. It has been stated above, that a distiller who owns his distillery build- 
ings and plant should always bo given the option of taking a oontraot at a fair 
price, if his continued employment is desirable in the public interests. If ho is 
working in Government premises, he is certain to receive a fair valuation for his 
plant. 

4V. Other objections which have come under the notice of the Committee are 
that the system associates Government too olosoly with the 
ftJSoMwry "oimlotlra Hquoi’ ti’ado, and that in the absence of any competitive supply 
of GoTcrnmont witu iho within oach ai'oa of contract there is no incentive to supply 

good liquor. To the former objection, the Committee attach 
little weight, as they consider that the extent of State control and supervision must 
be governed by the necessities which circumstances create. As to the latter 
objection, it is true during the currency of the contract, that tliere is no competitive 
incentive to supply good liquor, but this is mot by tlio prescription of a standard of 
quality and purity which may even result in the supply of an article better than 
would be produced otherwise. 

48. The Committee’s conclusion on the whole matter is that the system, while 

far from boing perfect, is tho best working system of supply 
aim” that has yet been devised. It has been in force over twenty- 

two years in a considerable portion of tho Madras Prosidonoy, 
and has been subjected to enquiry and report in rooont years by the Governmenis 
of Jlongal, Assam and tho Central Provinces. In the opinion of the Committee, 
it has Bucocssfully stood tho lest of time, of comparison and of criticism. 

49. To sum up, tho Committee’s reply to the^ Govornmont reference on this 

head is that they approve of the abolition of tho Sadar 
ns to^yaSitf! Distillo^ systom in its original form ; that the best of the 

* ’ distilleries which exist under tho improved form of that system 

in Bengal, Eastern Bengal and the TJnitod Provinces should bo developed into 
sources of supply under a more advanced systom ; that tho District Monopoly systom 
is useful as an intermediate systom in areas of difficult country, espooially, when the 
minimum guarantee is fixed by competition, but is not suitable as a final fiscal 
arrangement; that tho Punjab systom has disadvantages which outweigh its 
advantages ; and that tho Contract Supjjly system is tho most .advantageous of any 
at present in force. 

Tjiyir uppUcotion to fiO. Thoso oonolusionB may be briefly applied to the 

ProvinooB. Froviuces in order. 

In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Oontraot Supply system has 
already boon adopted as tho systom of tho future, and tho oliiof problem to ho 
considered is tho evolution of a satisfactory method of supply that "will utilise looal 
lesourocB and avoid the oreatiou of objcotiouahle monopolies. 

The policy of the TJnited Provinces is not finally settled, but the Committee 
have advised, and His Honour tho LIoutenant-Govornor has undertaken to con- 
sider, the gradual introduotion of tho same system, two kinds of sources of supply 
boing already available in the largo distilleries attaohed to the sugar works at llosa 
and Oawnpore on tbe one ha,nd and in the better of tbe existing sadar distilleries or^ 
the other. 
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In the Punjab and the JSTorth-West Frontier Province^ it is proposed to 
continue the present system after arriTing at an understanding with the distillers 
on the subject of prices, and after making due provision for the supply of outlying 
areas, the system of Contract Supply being held in reserve as an alternative. In 
the latter Province, the same system or a system of District Monopoly, -as circum- 
stances may dictate, will he introduced at once into the small and outlying area at 
present supplied hy the Bannu distillery. 

In Madras, no large changes are contemplated. As parts of the non-regulation 
districts are brought under bettor control, the Contract Supply system will doubtless 
he extended to them. 

In Bombay, the replacement of the District Monopoly system should steadily 
proceed in the Presidency proper and in Sind, the introduction of Contract Supply 
should ho kept in view. 

In the Central Provinces, the extension of the same system will continue. 

It is already in orce in Coorg. 

In Ajmer-Merwarait should take the place of the District Monopoly system, 
supply being by local distilleries or by import according as may be indicated .by an 
examination of railway rates on materials and on the finished product, and by a 
calculation of the cost of local production as against import. 

In Baluchistan it is proposed as the system for ultimate adoption in the districts 
of Quetta-Pishin and Sibi and the arep bordering the railway line. In this 
instance also, the question of supply by import will have to be oonsidered, the 
facilities for local production being even less than in Ajmer. As an intermediate 
arrangement the local authorities propose to farm the joint right of manufacture 
and vend subject to the payment of still-head duty, but without the element of a 
minimum guarantee. 

In Bangalore, the Contract Supply system is already in force. Its introduotion 
into similar cantonment areas in Central India has been approved by the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor General. The Committee would recommend the con- 
sideration of a similar policy in the case of the cantonments in Bajpntana and the 
cantonments and Eesidenoy limits under the control of the Resident in Hyderabad. 

61. The above conclusions, coupled with the general acceptance of proposals 

AnonBooients for disHi- introduction of striotei’ distillery control, dispose in a 

laiy eontroi— tho EneiiBh great measure of the Government of India’s instructions to 
report as to the possibility of introducing improved distillery 
arrangements. The matter will be further dealt with on its technical side by 
Major Bedford, I.M.S., to whom the Committee propose to leave all questions 
concerned with the technology of distillation. It may be useful, however, to add a 
few details regarding the arrangements necessary for control. The essentials of 
the English system are the approval of plant set up, the regulation of vats and stills 
in due propoiHon to one another, the passing of all spirit into scourc storage rooms 
through closed pipes which are visible throughout their whole length, the scouring 
of all pipes and vats, the keeping of accurate aooounts both of wash set up and 
of spirit produced (the duty being levied either on the attenuation of the wash or 
on the spirit manufactured whichever gives the result most favourable to Govern- 
ment), the constant presence of an officer, and control through inspections by a 
superior officer at irregular and unexpected intervals. 

62. These various precautions have been adopted in a great measure in Madras. 

. Th® extent to which they have been applied in the other Pro- 
wiouaPMri^a. “ * ® vinces depends not so much on the system of supply as on local 
ideas and possibilities. An initial precaution which is always 
taken in India, but not in England, is the surrounding of the promises by a wall or 
other enclosure. In the Southern Coast distilleries of Bombay, this is no more than 
a bamboo fence. In some others, as at Kamalinthe Punjab, it is a mud wall easily 
surmounatble. At Sujanpur in the same Province, it surrounds only the store 
room enclosure and not the distillery, and at Kotri in Sind it covers only three 
siuM of the enclosure. Other distilleries, notably in the United Provinces, have 
high and secure walls, and additional precautions are taken by way of prohibiting 
the placing of anything near them which would fecilitate people getting over or 
passing liquor out. Hone of the Avails however are absolutely secure, and in most 



of thorn there are openings, as for instance at the spent wash outlet, which would 
admit of liquor being passed out. 

In addition to the wall there is always a guard. The practice varies in 
respect of the men employed. In Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, tbe Punjab, 
the North-W^t Ei’ontier Province, and Madras they are peons of the Excise 
Department ; in the United Provinces, Bombay, Sind, and the Central Provinces they 
are generally police ofiicers ; at Uran the guard consists of 94i salt peons. In 
the Punjab .nnd Madras they are admitted inside the distillery ; elsewhere they 
are as a rule kept strictly outside ; while in some of the United Provinces distil- 
leries a tell-tale clock is added for cheek of the hour of inspections by the ofldeer in 
charge. It is generally thought desirable to change the guard frequently. In the 
Central Provinces this is ordered to bo done once a day, or in places once a week, 
in the United Provinces not loss than once a month, while elsewhere once a month 
or once a quarter is the rule. 

Inside the distillery there arises the question of locks and accounts. The most 
primitive system is that at Uran and Dadar, whore no control is exorcised until 
the liquor is brought in one case to the wharf for payment of duty, and in 
the other to the distillery gate. Next in order 'of development may perhaps bo 
taken the United Provinces, where the distiller, who may distil as often as five or 
six times in a day, is not required to produce his spirit before an officer until its 
close. Hero, as elsowhoro, e.g., in Bombay, the liquor manufactured is not brought 
to account until it has been redistilled, if necessary, reduced to a fixed strength 
and taken to store, sometimes after a oonsiderablo period ; and though in many of 
the larger distilleries locks are placed on the receivers, the liquor commonly posses 
into the open air before entering them, a practioo which tends to the loss of spirit 
vapour, while giving great facilities for abstraction. These facilities are recognised 
in the Bombay rule which allows to all the workmen on the premises a dram 
of liquor at the end of the day so as to reduce the temptation to abstraction from 
the worm end. In Bengal looked receivers have been adopted, but there are no 
pipes connecting them with the store room ; and the liquor having nm into a looked 
receiver is afterwards transferred in an unlocked vessel to the store. The same is 
the case in some of the distilleries in the Punjab, but in others a regular system 
of pipe transfers is in vogue. Pipe connections have boon established in some of tlio 
BomWy distillorics also, but without provision for security against extracting liquor 
from them. 

In the store rooms casks arc the rule in Bengal and in the smaller distiUerios 
of tho United Provinocs. In the larger distilleries of the latter Province and in 
Bombay and the Punjab gauged vats Iiavo been adopted. Those in which tho 
gauging has been performed according to tho English method and tho cocks and 
manholes arc locked arc very exceptional ; and practically aU the vats have unpro- 
tected bungs underneath or other defects incompatlblo with strict English methods 
of control. 

It has been observed above that as a rulo no account is kopt of transactions 
prior to the bringing of the liquor to tbe store. The most important safeguard 
subsequent to this stage is tho periodical stock-taking and writing off of w'astagos 
by a superior officer. As to this it may bo said generally that, though tho accounts 
are every whore balanced from time to time, there is outside Madras no satisfactory 
provision regarding wastages, and several instances wore noted of suspicious losses. 
Wastages duo to shrinkage on reduction with water or mixturo of spirits of different 
strengths are not noted at all. 

The officers in charge are muharrirs on Us. 26 to Es. 60 in the Piinjab, In- 
spectors on Es. 76 to Bs. 100 with muharrirs attached in tho United Provinces, 
Superintendents or Deputy Inspectors on from Es. 50 to Es. 200 in Bengal, and 
Inspectors on from Es. 60 to Es. ,250 in Bombay. Tho strongest staff at any 
distillery is at Kotri in Sind, where an Inspector on Es. 300 — 350 with two assist- 
ants on Es. 160 and Es. 100 and two clerks are employed. Provision is made in 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Bombay for the Inspectors to live on 
tho promises. Elsewhere tho officers in charge do not live on tho spot, and 
are sometimes allowed, as for oKamplo in tho United Provinces, to quit their 
distillorics for considerable porlod,s to take their meals while cllstillation is in 
progress. 
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63 In Madras alone the Majorify of the precautions that form jart of the 
English system ava strictly ohsoiTed. Approval is required 
ThosyaiominMnarofl. of all vcssols and apparatus set up aud tlicso aro kept in duo 
proportion to ono another ; a strict account is maintained of tho lufitorials used and 
of the attenuation of tho irash ; all rooms in the distillery and all stills and vessels 
or pipes into or through which spirits may pass aro kept under lock and key ; spirit 
passes from stills to store room and from store room to issue room in pipes which 
are painted with a particular colour and so placed as to he visible throughout thoir 
whole length and in which all joints are scaled ivith a rovonuo seal; an olahoratc 
system of lock tickets, which aro torn by the opening of the looks, is in force ; and 
on the accounts kopt a strict check is made of materials used against spirit produced 
and of loss througli any cause within tho distillery. Tho operations under these 
rules are conducted or controlled by a thoroughly trained staff of distillory ofTicors, 
generally of tho grado of Assistant Inspectors on Rs. 125 to Hs, 175, living at or 
near the distilleries, w'ho again arc subject to check at irregular and unexpected 
intervals by tho Inspeotoi's of Distillery Oircles, the w'holc being under the control 
of the Ahkari Deputy Commissioner, an expert officer obtained from England. 

The essontanl diileronoc hotw’con the Madras and English systems is that under 
the fornior the duty is levied solely on tho spirit and the levy is postponed until tho 
time of issue. This is inovitahlo in the present state of clcvclopmcut of the dis- 
tilling industry and in tho ahscncc of standards of outturn for the diflerent bases in 
use in. India. As noticed above, however, a strict account of materials used and of 
tho attenuation of the w.nsh is raainfiincd, and it i.s hoped that this maj', some day, 
form the basis of further development. A first nooessity nf this (HtTcrenoo of system ^ 
is the raaintouance of a secure wall round llio distillery buildings and a comparativel}' * 
strong guard. These men, ns well as tho distilltjry officer, arc required to make 
regular surveys both by day and night. Another fanture of tho postponement of 
tho levy of duty until issue of spirits from the dislillcry or warehouse is the neces- 
sity of allowing for wastages in blending operations. An elaborate table of these 
has been prepared and is applied, hut it is doahtful w'hcther it is strictly ncourato, 
and its amendment is under consideration, ifcanwhilc tho cheek of these operations 
luw been greatly facilitated by the .«>op'iration of the storage and issue rooms and 
the provision of separate vats in which all blending is required to fake place. 

64, Tho Committee recommend that in all distilleries at whioh a still-head duty 
is levied the system of control should follow in all essential 
points that in foroo in Madras. Tho introduction of such a 
system will involve some structural alterations, though thaso 
will not generally he of a serious character where a single distiller is involved. In tho 
case of the United Provinces distilleries, however, so long ns it is 2 )roposed to maintain 
several distillers working in tho same compound, some diOiculiios will arise, but the 
Committee hcliovo that they will not bo insuperable. Tho sytsem will .also involve 
the employment of a thoroughly competent and trained staff, for which purpose 
Eohools will have to he instituted, as will he rccommoiulctl in a later chapter. 
Pending completion of these preliminaries tho main essentials may bo adopt^, 
leaving tho more elaborate details suoh as wash tests, lock tickets, and ‘the like for 
later development. 


66. It is necessary to mention one spcoial ease of exemption from control, that 
Tho oromption ot tho of distillery hclonrfug to thc Rosa Siigar Works at ^ 
Ehiihjaiianpnr difitiUory onaujaunnpur ju tlio l}nitc(l ProTinccs, This clistillorv has 
fiom oonttd. hitherto been exempted irom all supervision, partly as a matter 

of grace, partly no doubt as a matter of convenicnoo. The Commitico have, 
examined the records relating to the grant of this concession and find no obligation 
reason for its continuance. They have recommended to the Government 
f oon.trol should he introduced as soon as nn efficient officer is 

availnhle for the purpose, and this recommendation has heciv accepted. 




i 
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OHAPTEB V.— COUNTRY SPIRITS— WHOLESALE VEND. 


66. The methods of -nrholesale rend are intimately connected with the 
Tho oonnoetien botwoon distUievy gystems. Under the old Sadar Distillery system 
systoms of whoiosaio the distillot was generally the shopkeeper; in other words, 
Mppiy.“^ Byetoms of the possession of a still in the Gorernment enclosure was a 

necessary concomitant of his purchase of a shop in auction. 
The improvement of that system admitting of competition all over the Province 
has not put an end to this practice, but the permission to sell in other districts, 
coupled with the provision of bonded warehouses and the grant of free allowances 
on large issues, has tended to the creation of a class of distillers who concern 
themselves solely or chiefly with wholesale supply. A further modification of the 
system is found in Sind, whore there are no bonded warehouses, but wholesale 
licenses for sale of duty-paid liquor are granted free of charge to distillers and 
others. 


Under the District Monopoly system distributing agencies arc necessary to 
only a small extent, and the monopolist, having the control of all retail shops, is 
apt to make the larger of them do the work of wholesale supply. 

The need for such agencies docs not appear to have arisen generally under 
the Contract Suj)ply system .'vs worked in JJombay, even though the shops are now 
held in different interests. In comparison with some other Provinces the number 
of retail shops is small and the transactions at each shop are considerable. Spirit 
is always removed in casks from the distilleries in quantities of not less than 60 
gallons at a time. Bonded warehouses are, how'ever, established in the case of 
contracts covering largo areas. 

Under the Private Distillery Supply system of Madras acute competition 
between distillers induced the taking out of a very large number of licenses for 
distribution of duty-paid liquor, and the maintouanco of a majority of -those has 
been made a condition of the present contracts. 

In the Punjab, before the modern distilleries wore instituted, a system of 
granting free allowances on large removals from distilleries such as are granted in 
the United Provinces, had created a class of wholesale vendors who in many cases 
became the agents for distillers under private agreement as to trade allowances. 
The distillers themselves do not ordinarily establish distributing agencies under 
their own management. 

Under the new development of tlio Contract Supply system in Bengal it has 
been thought advisable to maintain a suitable number of bonded warehouses such os 
existed under the Sadar Distillery system; and in the Central Provinces, on the 
introduction of the system, provision has been made for the establishment of similar 
warehouses at tahsil head-quarters. 


67. There are thus four main systems for consideration (1) the grant free of 
charge or at a nominal foe of wholesale Ucensos for the sale 
Thoeystomainforco. d.uty-paid liquoi’, (2) the grant of similar Hoonses along 

with the concession of free allowances on largo removals, (3) the maintenance by 
the distiller under the requisition of Government of the necessary distributing 
agencies, and (4) the provision by Government of a suflioiont number of houdod 
warehouses. 


68. Th’o first system would undoubtedly bo the most desirable if it woro 
practicable, but experience shows that the wholesale trade 
itsolf docs Hos afford suflioiont inducement to take out- a 
oonsoquoiioo, whou this system has been adopted, 
the Hocuses have cither been very few in number or bavo been taken by people 
who had other ends to serve besides a simple wholesale business, and who seldom, 
if ever, supplied outlying areas. Per the securing of an adequate supply and proper 
distribution therefore it is necossaiy to look to the systoms that afford some element 
of inducement or compulsion. 
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to distribnto. 


69. Tlie advantages claimed for the first of these are its simplicity and the 
freedom it gives to the trade to take its own course. The 
disadvantages the Committee find in it as worked up^ to date 
are that, while it involves a considerable loss of revenue to Government) it fails to 
provide an effecting distributing agency. Neither in the United Provinces nor in 
the Punjab has there hitherto been any condition in the license binding the whole- 
sale vendor to sell to all comers. This is a defect which can be remedied ; but 
there are no means of ensuring that distributing agents shall take out licenses in 
places where such agencies are required ; and consequently tliere is a tendency for 
shops to be opened only in the larger towns where they are least wanted, and for 
tlie outlying areas to be neglected. The bulk of the allowances moreover go to 
retail dealers who do no wliolesale business at all. 'J'he system even operates in 
some cases to divert trade from its proper ohanuels, as for instance in the case of 
the districts of Amritsar and Gnrdaspur, which supply one another instead of each 
supplying itself, in order that the shopkeopors may enjoy the advantage of the 
bigbftr allowance granted for the removal of liquor out of the district of manufac- 
ture, or again in the case of Lucknow, where it was found when a rate of 4 per 
cent was allowed that liquor was taken out of the district to secure the benefit of 
the allowance and brought back again to supply the city shops. It may be added 
that the wholesale vendors under this system as at present worked are under no 
proper control either as to strength or price, and that the grant of the allowances 
operates to give an unfair advantage to the capitalist shoj>keeper as compared with 
the man of small means who can afford to remove only a few gallons at a time. 

60. The Madras system has the advantage of ensming a supply which is 
necessary in a Presidency possessing such a largo number of 
small shops. On the other hand, it is inconvenient to con- 
tractors and therefore expensive to Government inasmuch as 

it increases the contract price, and would be difficult of introduction in any Province 
in which the contractors were not used to it. 

61. The system of bonded warehouses ib almost a neoessity in the case of supply 

_ . , , of one Province by another and is simple and convenient in 

on 0 wore oubbs. made UBO of to iBliove revenue 

officers of onerous duties in connection with the supply of opium and hemp dmgs. 
Objeotious to it are that it is expensive and troublesome. These have been taken 
for the most part in Provinces in which there is as yet no organised excise staff. 
The Oommittee believe that, as soon as proper establishments are entertained, the 
force of these objections will be found to be greatly diminished. Where issues are 
very large, a full-time officer will be required, but in the great majority of cases 
attendance for a few hours on one or two fixed days in a week will bo ample. As 
the warehouses wiU be nearly aU at large centres of population or at tahsil head- 
quarters, this can he made readily compatible with the performance of his other 
duties in such centres by the nearest preventive officer and, if the warehouse is 
established in the office oompound, a responsible revenue officer can take charge 
of the keys for the rest of the week. A little training of the staff will dispose of 
the trouble at present complained of. 

Another ohjeotion to which the Oommittee attach no weight is that the 
establishment of these warehouses involves an undue connection of Government 
with the trade. The connection is only by way of control, and there is little to 
choose between the control of excise operations in official premises or in private 
ones. On the other hand the transfer of opium transactions from Government 
treasuries ^ to the bonded warehouses would be a proper extension of the operations 
of an liixuise Department and would remove dealings in intoxicants out of the 
hands of the department which serves the general public. The opening of bonded 
warehouses need not conflict with the grant on a nominal fee of wholesale licenses 
for the sale of duly-paid liquor if there is a genuine demand for such licenses. 

62. The arrangements for distribution must take colour and shape from the 

FreiimiiiiaieB to th system of spirit Supply that is adopted, and in a 

soiootion of a Bjatoni, * minor degree from the character and location of the retail 

I shops and the circumstances of their disposal. In Bombay, 
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fOT induce, the shops are as a rule so few and the transactions of each so large 
that tM retail jendors can quite well afford to make their own arrangements for 
rapply ftoni the distillery. The same seems to be the case to a great estont in the 
Punjab and to a less extent in the United Provinces. Elsewhere, e.g., in parts of 
the Oenfanl Provinces, where 8ho[)S are sold in groups, the purchaser of the group 
may well be required to make arrangements for supplying all shops under his 
control. It has been seen that a District Monopoly system requires no distributing 
agency and th.afc failure to supply outlying areas is one of the defects of the Punjab 
system for which it is the duty of Government to provide a remedy. 

63. Under the Contract Supply system it is practically impossible outside 

Tho sygiem BtiBgcsioa iusist On the maintenance of wholesale shops as in 

Tindoroontraotanppi^ that Presidency, and the only remaining alternative is a system 

of small bonded warehouses. In the Committee’s opinion 
■these may well he established, generally at the head-quarters of tahsils or sub- 
divuions and other considerable towns, and may bo made use of for all olasses of 
cxoiseable articles. They can as a rule be protected by the treasury guard and 
need he opened only on fixed days and at fixed hours by a member of the preventive 
establishment of the Excise Department. N o direct payments should be received, 
hut issues should bo made against Treasury Officers’ receipts acknowledging the 
payment of duty. Vats may be erected and reduction allowed when a material 
saving in. cost of onrriago can ho shown ; elsewhere simple storage in casks should 
bo permitted. But metal drums may ho preferred to cither. Wastages in transit 
should be cheeked and reported by tho officer in charge on receipt of the spirit, 
and wastages in store written off as the result of a quarterly ebeok by a superior 
officer. 


A few further points, may be noted. Supply areas being mapped out, supply 
should ho. at the same price at all warehouses in caoli area ; all issues should 
he at fixed strengths; no issue of less than a gallon should he allowed, and over 
that quantity no frootiop less than half a gallon should be permitted ; each shop 
should bo allowed to take its sujtplies from the warehouse most convenient to it ; 
at least six weeks’ normal^ supply of the shops ordinarily drawing liquor from the 
warehouse should be maintained in store and as much more as may be necessary 
in places where the rainy season or imperfect communications make it difficult 
to get regular supplies. Wostages in transit should also be put under careful 
regulation ; tho actual wastage should ho allowed subject to a mnYiimim scale fixed 
according to distance travolled by rail or road ; the same scale should he applicable 
whether tho supplying distillery is within or without the Province ; allowance for 
heavy loss by accident should be made only after tho loss has been thoroughly 
substantiated ; and tampering with consignments by mil, if it continues, should he 
brought prominontly under tho notice of the Railway Board. 


Gdi. In oonolusion the Committee would make one recommendation on a matter 


of detail. They have found great confusion to be caused by 
0 n one omu. indisorimittato use of the terms ‘ warehouse ’ and ‘ depot.’ 

Now that the systems of different Provinces are being brought into harmony with 
one another it would make for a cloaror understanding if a definite nomenolaturo 
were adopted, and thoy would propose that ‘ warehouse ’ or ‘ bonded warehouse ’ 
ho applied to all wholesale agencies for liquor that has not paid duty, and 'wholesale 
shop to all agencies for liquor that has, and that the term 'depot’ bo dropped 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER VI.— CONSUMPTION AND DUTY. 

65. The policy of the Government of India is to minimise temptation to those 

■vrho do not dritiTr and to discourage excess among those who 

instrnoiionsroBBirBd. flo, and the most effective method o£ furthetii^ this policy is 

stated to be to make the tax upon liquor as high as it is possible to raise it without 
stimulating illicit production to a degree which would increase instead of diminish- 
ing the total consumption, and without driving people to substitute deleterious 
drugs for alcohol for a more or a less harmful form of liquor. In p^uanoe 
of this policy the Committee are instructed to consider the ^ possibility of 
enhancing the present taxation on country spirit produced in distilleries ; their' 
attention is drawn to the fact that the average provincial rate of taxation is 
oonsiderahly helow the general average for India m Bombay and the United 
Provinces, the two Provinces in which consumption is largest; and in the 
case of Bombay they are directed to consider what explanation can be afforded 
of the high rate of consumption, whether it is connected with the operation of 
the District Monopoly system and whether it can be remedied by appropriate 
modi&oations of the same. 

66. The causes affecting the consumption of spirits in different parts of 

India are many and various. Taking the influence of climate 
ewBampilan^^^ spirits— in the first placB and treating India as a whole, it is to he 
climate. observed that a large consumption of fermented and weak 

distilled liquors generally prevails in areas of heavy rainfall, and that these liquors' 
are commouly declared, sometimes by persons in authority, to be a necessary of life 
to dwellers in malarious tracts. In the drier climates, where greater,extremes of 
heat and cold prevail, strong spirits or drugs are more commonly in use. 

67. The question of race is a very important factor. To quote the majority 

conclusion of the Research Committee appointed by the Society 
“■ for the Study of Inebriety: — “Races that have long been 

exposed to the action of alcohol have grown more and more temperate. Por 
example, Greeks, Italians, South Erenchmen and Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Jews, who have been most exposed to the action of alcohol, are very temperate. 
The nations of Northern Europe, ou the other hand, who have been less exposed 
to tbe action of alcohol — ^for example, the British, Scandinavian, and Russian — are 
more drunken ; whereas most savages, Esquimaux, Red Indians, Pacific Islanders, 
Tierra del Puegians, Australians, and others who have had Httle or no racial experi- 
ence of alcohol are excessively drunken. West Africans form an exception to 
the drunkenness of savages ; they are comparatively temperate, but they have been 
long weeded out by alcohol in the shape of abundant supplies of palm wine.” 
‘yv'hether this induotion is correct or not, the fact is certainly patent to every one 
acquainted with Indian oonditions that drinking and drunkenness are much more 
prevalent among the aboriginal races, when they have tbe opportunity, than among 
those that axe more civilised. 

68. Religion and oast rules have their particular influences. Liquor is prohi-' 

■ Eengion»na<a3te. ^ Mus^maus and among Hindus to Jains and Vaishna- 

^ vites ; and while the prohibition is strictly observed by the 
two last-named, drinking is uncommon except in moderation and in imitation of 
European ^customs among Musalmans and most of the higher castes of Hindus. In 
the Tantrio sect of Saktas, on the other hand, drinking is not only considered per- 
missible, but is even enjuined both for personal use and for worship. Rimilar 
praoticea prevail among many of the more backward castes, notably on the 
West Coast of Madras and in tue block of jungly country between Cbota Nagpur 
and the Godavari. ^ Evidence was given before tbe Committee of a custom which 
obtains among dhobis of the Punjab of requiring an offender as a caste punishment 
to provide drink for the jpanohayat of the caste. This is .a oustom whioh extends 
to other castes also. ■ ' 
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69. Closely connected Vith. religious and caste questions are the social and 

temperance movements which have arisen from time to time. 
Apart from those fostered under European influence Ihe Com- 
, mittee find ^evidence of several indigenous movements of this 
sort. Sir Frederick Lely mentions one among the Ghanchis of Surat, . and the 
Excise administration reports refer to others in Thana and Kolaha in lfc86 and in 
Salem in 1899. These would appear to have died out, hut one among the Satnami 
Chamars in the Chhattisgarh division of the Central Provinces seems to have been 
more permanent, and this caste is still notable for its abstinence. The Kayasth 
Conference is said to have had its origin in a similar movement, and the Arya Samaj 
to have done considerable work in the same direction. At the present time an effort 
is being made in some districts of the liombay Presidency to put a stop to drinking 
in certain classes by means of caste fines and other stringent measures. 

70. Causes winch influence consumption oven more than those connected with 

ocen aiion referable to occupation. A departure 

pa ion. from tbe pursuit of agriculture hns commonly tbe effect of 

weakening traditional restrictions on indulgence, an effect which is enhanced by the 
impossibility of maintaining the old customs under tho oomploxities of town life. 
The conditions of employment in Indian manufactories make operatives feel the 
need of a stimulant, which high cash wages enable them to gratify. The case of 
the mill-bands in Calcutta and Bombay is particularly in point. These causes 
mainly account for the facts that ten or a dozen large cities consume a quarter of all 
tOiG spirit recorded as drunk in India and that the per capita consumption of the 
Provinces varies to a great extent directly with their percentage of urban to total 
population. 

The presence of troops and the number of camp followers which that entails 
always lead to heavy consumption. Out of 56 cities of a population of 60,000 and 
over in British India for which statistics are available, Sdi which are cantonments 
drink 26 per cent, more country spirits per head of their population than the 21 
wliioh are not. 

71. All oiroumfitances which affect the general prosperity of the people have 

_ , _ , a direct influence on the consumption of liquor. Consumption 

■umnoim p agno. liscs iu good ypuTs and falls in bad as invariable effect from 

cause; in famine it reaches a minimum. A partial exception to the rule however 
occurs in the case of plague, the appearance of which has sometimes beqn accom- 
panied by largo increases in consumption owing to the people taking liquor, partly 
in tho belief that it is a prophylactic, partly to keep off tbe fear of the disease. 

72. "When use of spirits is under consideration, it is necessary to have regard to 

the comparative consumption of other forms of intoxicant. 
oUi®* The tablo given in tho margin onbodios an attempt to compare 
“ the consumption per head per annum in each Province of 

spirits, country fermented liquors, opium, ganja and cliaras, and gives sonio idea of 

0«M«mj)iion per head of ipirUe, eountry/ermented liquore, opium, ganja and eharas, 

8pirU(r.p) r . f different intoxicants 
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remarkable instance of a cbange of stimulants following an increase of taxation is 
the present resort to beer by the native population in Madras and elsewhere where 
the taxation on spirit lias been raised to a high level. 

73. The system of outstills has been responsible for a great tendency to increase 

of drinking. The question whether the District ' Monopoly 
Biiont of exojao control gygtcm has had o similar influence 'will be discussed later. 
“ ‘anwsyB oms. Under systems that separate the privileges of manufacture and 

vend the method of retail vend rather than the other features of the system is chiefly 
in question. This is a matter that will bo dealt with in a subsequent chapter. It 
remains to be remarked hero that the extent of the application of any system of still- 
head duty must have a very disturbing influence on comparisons that may bo made 
of consumption in different Provinces, since if consumption per head is considered, 
a Province that applies a still-head duty system to town areas only is judged on the 
basis of its hardest-drinking population, while, if total consumption is considered, 
the Province whioh has made most adranoo in abolishing outstills is liable to bo 
regarded as being the largest consumer, 

74. The offioiency of preventive action is a matter w'hioh has a very important 

hearing on statistics of consumption. A single inshince is 
Efflotimoy rf pioTMitwo guUioient to illustrate this. It is estimated, and the Committee 
““ believe on good grounds, that the licit consumption in parts 

of the Punjab is not more than CO per cent, of the whole. 

76. Since opportunity to drink or the lack of it is one of the principal factors 
in inducing or checking drinking among those prone to it, the 
NnmiicrorBiiops. policy of the vainons Govornments in the matter^ of the provi- 
sion of shops is important and fnr-rcaohing in its effects. The variations in policy 
are remarkable, some Govemmouts regarding it as their dut;^ to provide a supply 
when only a small number of moderate oonsumor.s rcqiurc it, W'hilo the action m 
others evinces no groat desire to consider the probable needs of largo sections of the 

people. The table 
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in the margin illus- 
trates to some ex- 
tent the results of 
these differences of 
policy. The figures 
of area and popula- 
tion entered therein 
arc tho averages for 
each Province, and, 
if they wore worked 
out for smaller 
areas, the variations 
would bo still more 
striking. The im- 

. . « , portant question of 

the provision of shops will ho dealt with in detail in a later chapter. 

76. Tho variations in policy in respect of taxation per gallon arc scarcely less 
TimUon per gallon. romarkahlc. 'Where one Government considoi-s a uniform rate 

of still-hcad duty for tho whole Province sufficient, another 
has as many as 38 rates graduated to suit the conditions of different areas. Again, 
on the figures for whole Provinces the proportion of liconso fees (where levied) to' 
still-hcnd duty varies from 4 to 114 per ccut. and tho total taxation per proof 
gallon from Rs. 2-10-o to Es.^ 8-8-11, It will presently appear that the'per capita 
consumption of country spirit is almost invariably highest whore tho taxation on it 
is least. 

77. Since the above causes and many others, which tho Committee have no 

Tho .0 canioa i«To beon ^ tbcir Operation not only from 

oonridored gcnoraiiy. jrrovmoe to Provinco, bul also from district to district, it is 
Twrincor”*' obviously ovit of tho question to enquire in detail into tho 

1 . effects of each one of them. Their general influence has been 

considered and illustrated in the speech of the ITon’blo the Pinanoc Member in tho 
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Budget Debate of 1906. The Committee propose now to confine themsolres to a 
brief review ot their operation in the several Provinces. 

• 78. Bengal has a remarkably small urban population,, specially towards the 

Bongol. west, a fair percentage (18) of Muliammadans, chiefly in- the 

a large industrial population extending from Calcutta 
^ the lino of railways and coal fields. The Excise Commission 

of l884f, which made a very careful examination of the consumption of different 
areas, recorded its conclusion that country spirit was mainlv consumed in three 
distinct ttacts— one comprising Calcutta and the country in its neighbourhood ; 
a second taking in only the districts of Darjeeling; and the third and most important 
composed of the greater part of the Patna division, two districts of the Bliagalpur 
division and two districts of the Chota Nagpur division. It added that this 
third and last traot formed part of a compact and well-defined spirit-consuming 
ar^, which in addition to the Bengal districts above referred to comprised the 
adjoining Benares division (in which (he present Gorakhpur division was then 
included), part of the Allaliahad division and almost the whole of Oudh. The 
explanation of tho higli provalenoo of spirit consumption in the first two tracts was 
chiefly a matter of occupation, in Iho third it was largely ethnological. The Com- 
mission further explained thUt other intoxicants took tho place of country spirits in 
the remaining districts. Tho state of affairs found in 1884i has continued with 
little obango to the present day, except that the development of the coal fields has 
extended the area of high consumption to Manhhum. The highest rate of annual 
consum])tion (27‘i> drams of proof spirit per head) of tho sadar distillery areas 
of 1904i-06 was in Monghyr Avhero the people have a racial tendency to drink 
and where high cash wages are paid at tho railway workshops at Jamalpur. The 
districts of Patna, Gaya, Saran and Shahabad followed with a consumption of 16’9, 
16*6, 13*1 and 11*6 drams respectively, the head-quarter towns of the first two 
taking 2d‘ and 25*9 drams, or more than any in British India except Bombay, Surat, 
Poona, Bangalore and Hyderabad (Sind) ; a fringe of districts round them, namely, 
Ohamparan, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Bliagalpur and Hazaribagh had a consump- 
tion of between <L'6 and 2 drams ; and the Sonthal Parganas and Oaloutta (10*6 
drams), were tile only others of those under a distillery system that took more than 
1 dram of proof spirit per head of their population. 

Tho figures of inoidenoo of taxation por gallon are confused in a few districts 
owing to the manner in wliioh the auctions have been held and licenses for other 
intoxicants combined with those for country spirits. Takins: them as they are, they 
show the taxation to he highest whore consumption is least and vice versa. In 
Jessoro, Nadia and Khulna, which consume *1 of a dram or less per head of their 
population, the total taxation amounts to Bs. 10 per gallon or over ; in Hooghly, 
Howrah and tho 24 -Parganas, it ranges between Bs, 10 and Ks. 7-8-0 ; in Calcutta 
it is almost exactly equal to tho latter figure ; it ranges between Rs. 7*8-0 and Bs. 6 
in Midnaporo, Ulurshidabad, Birbhum, Puri and Uurdwnn ; and is less than Bs. 4 
in all the districts described above as having a consumption of 2 drams a head 
and upwards. Tho rates of still-head duty vary similarly and amount to Bs. 6 
throughout tho gi’cator part of tho Presidency division, range from Bs. 6 to Bs. 2 in 
tho Burdwan dhdsion and are fixed at the latter figure in the divisions of Patna, 
Bhagalpur and Orissa. 

79 The only figures of consumption available in liastorn Bengal and Assam 
are those for the Dacca division, of which the Muhammadan 

liastorn Soilifat nnd population is as much as 67 per cent. It is more agricultural 
on the whole than tho sadar distillei*y areas of Bengal, and the 
highest Tccovdcd oonsumption per head of the whole population is *22 of a dram in 
the Dacca district. 1 his is probably duo to the _ oonsumption of the city, which, 
however, is lower than that of any other city in British India of 50,000 inhabitants and 
over. Tho same division consumes a moderate quantity of tarit hut not muoh 
‘The confusion of figures is exaggerated in this instance and shows an incidence of 
taxation on country liquor of Bs. 7-6-7 in Dacca, rising as high as Bs. 9-6-6 in^ 
Paridpur, Bs. 9-6-3 in Mymensingh and Bs. 9-10-3 in Backergunge. Though this 
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is higher than the actual incidence, there is no doubt that the latter is much too 
high and has led to a considerable consumption of clicap imported spirits. The 
average consumption per head for the division is *1 of a dram. The still-head 
duty is Ks. di per proof gallon. 

80. In the United Provinces the Muhammadan population is 14’0 per cent. 
. and tlio urban population, according .to the census report, 

n roTinccB. cont. of the wliolc. But tlio dwcllors in cities arc 

much more numerous in comparison with other Provinces than would appear from 
the census figures, which in some cases include in the urban population inhabitants 
of villages of 6,000 and upwards. The consumption of opium is higbor than 
appears from the table above and the taxation on it is comparatively low owing to 
the diflioulty of preventing illioit prnoticcs by oultivators. Illicit distillation is 
common in tlio Allahabad district and the neighbourhood. Tbo area of greatest 
consumption of spirit adjoins Bihar and stretches uj) between the Gogra and Jumna 
rivers as far north as Lucknow. TJio district consumption of tliis area varies 
generally from 2 to 4i'5 drams per licad of the population, the bulk of it being 
confined to the large cities and cantonments, of whioli seven in the Province, vis., 
Allahahad, Bareilly, Cawnporo, Gorakhpur, Mirynpiw, Lucknow, andFyzahad, show 
a consumption of 15 drams and upwards. In the district of Lucknow, where there 
is a good deal of drinking in the rural areas as well ns in the city, the average rises 
to nearly 8 drams. The only other districts in which it exceeds 2 drams per head 
are Agra (2’2), Bareilly (2‘8), and Debra Dun, which has the liighcst consumption 
in the Province, vts., 13*3 drams, due largely to drinking by the servant classes in 
the hill stations of Dobra and hlussooric. 

The inoidonco of taxation por gt-illon shon's less variety than in most other 
Provinces. The only rate ahovo Rs. 5 per proof g.illon is in Oawnporc (Rs. 6-3-9) 
and the only one below Rs. 3 is in Bijnor (Its. 2*0*2). Thirteen districts show a 
rate of between Rs. 4 and Rs. 6, and twenty-six range between lls. 3 and Us. 4. 
The last group includes the majority of (hose in the are.a of high consumption. 
The common rates of still-head duty arc Rs. 2-8*0 in rural areas and Us. 3 in the 
towns. The latter is increased to Rs. 3-8-0 in tho five towns of Dohra, Bareilly, 
Cawnporo, Lucknow and Pyzahad. Tho same rate is hoing applied from 1st April 
1006 in Allahabad and Rajput*. 


81. According to tho census figures the Punjab has almost the same proportion 

Ponjiii. urban population as tho United Provinces, and 63 per cont. 

* ' of tho Avholc is Jluhammndan. Here again heavy drinking is 

confined to a definite tract consisting mainly of the central districts, largely popu- 
lated by Sikhs, such as Lahore, Amritsar, Perozopore, JuUundurand Ludhiana, to 
whioh may bo added tlio cities or cantonments of Simla, Ambala and Rawalpindi. 
In the Muhammadan districts to tho north and west and tho nimlu districts to tho 
south and cast drinking is comparatively little indulged in. Tho contUiions of 
tbo area of high consumption are rcinarknhlo. Sador distilleries were condemned 
and spirit produced after European processes was admitted as country spirit 
from 1898-99, and a uniform still-head duty of i.s. 4 por proof gallon was 
imposed in tho same year. Since then, though the consumption of licit liquor in 
the Province has increased through ))lague and other causes hy47 per cont. it is 
nevertheless estimated that in some of tho central districts named abovo the con- 
sumption of illicit liquor is at least oquul to that of licit. It was therefore deemed 
desirable in 1905-06 to make the experiment of giving rural licenses on n nominal 
fee in the d.istriots of Amritsar, Ferozeporo, JuUunduv and Ludhiana with a view to 
securing a price of 12 nnnas a hottleof spirit 25“ U.P. Tho authorities are thus 
confronted with tho double problem of an increase in the drinking habit among the 
people, and of so great a pievalenco of illicit distillation in certain areas ns to make 
it necessary to lower tbe ju-jee of liquor in order to cope with it. 

82. In tho North-lVcst Frontier Province Muhammadans foim 92 por cent. 

^ the population and have a strong religious feeling against 

PeovSeo.'^** the use of liquors. Tho population is for the most part riual 

and tho shops arc confined to a few largo centres. Illicit 
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distiUation is^ said to be nnkaown. ■ The chief drinifng class are the dhobis." The • 
rest of the drinking occnrs amongst other low castes, and a few of the middle classes 
. in the towns. Some of these are also taking to beer drinking. The taxation • 
per gallon varies from Rs. 6-16-0 in the Dera Ismail Khan district to Rs. 8-0-8 in 
Kobat. The still-bead duty is uniform at Rs. 4. In Peshawar all the shops 
have been granted to a single monopolist, who has raised prices to Rs 1-10-0 per 
bottle of proof strength. The Committee have recommended that this monopoly 
' should be broken up. In spite of the high price, the consumption of the Province 
shows a distinct tendency to increase in comparison with the figures of twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

■ • 83. In Madras, the proportion of Musalmans to the whole population is only 6'4 
maros. Brahmans number 3 per cent. There is no other 

large class or oaste of professed total abstainers. The great 
bulk of the population is agrioultural, and there is a very large consumption of toddy. 
Shops are very numerous as compared with most other Provinces. There is no illicit 
distillation sufficient to affect consumption. The consumption per head amonnst 
top 7 drams as compared with 2*1 for British India, and is generally speaking 
much more equally distributed than in other Provinces. In the Nilgiris, as in Simla 
and other bill stations, the presence for a part of the year of a large floating popula- 
tion of the servant class results in an abnormally high consumption per head of the 
census population. ^ The figure for this district is 15 drams. Por Madras city, it is 
6*7. The Bellary city and cantonment show the highest consumption, viz. 19-68 
drams, or more than twice as much as any other oity in the Province of 60,000 
people and over, and this brings up the consumption of the district to nearly 2*6 
- drams. The only other districts that show two or more drams are Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and South Arcot, which are the districts in which low rates of duty prevail — 
in the two former because of their comparatively backward nature and in the latter 
as a check on smuggling from Prench territory. South Oanara, which is also a low 

duty area, comes next with 1*9 drams, 

/ 

The total taxation per proof gallon is very low, viz, Es. 1-6-2, in two small and 
isolated areas surrounded by Hyderabad territory. In ordinary districts, the lowest 
rate is Bs. 3-3-7 in South Oanara ; Ganjam, Yizagapatam, the greater part of 
Malabar and part of South Arcot adjacent to Pondicherry also show rates 
between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4. Elsewhere, the lowest rate of still-head duty is Rs. 4-6-0 
and the lowest total incidence of taxation Rs. 5-12-4. Ten districts show an 
incidence of between Rs. 6 and Es. 7 and four of Rs. 7 and upwards. The rates 
of still-head duty amount to Re. 0-11-6 and Rs. 1-14-0 per proof gallon in 
two small and specially situated parts of the Kistna and South Aroot districts 
respectively, and to Rs. 2-9-9 iu the greater part of the two districts of the 
West Ooart. Por the Presidency generally, there are four rates, Es .3-2-0, 

Rs. 4-6-0, Rs. 6 and Rs. 6-10-0, applied according to the relative prosperity and 
drink oonsumption of the districts. The first is in force in the Northern Oiroars, 
the second in the rest of the Telugu districts, the third in the Tamil districts and 
the fourth in Madras, the Nilgiris and the Wynaad. The rate in the nine Tamil' 
districts has been increased since the Committee’s consultation with the Local 
Government. 

84. The Government of India have desired the Committee to make an enquiry 
into the reasons for the high oonsumption in the Bombay 
Bomiay. Presidency. The Province consumes more than one-third of 

the distillery liquor that is drunk in India, aud has a oonsumption per head five 
times as great as that in the area with which comparison cp he made. It may be . 
observed that the, total recorded consumption reaches a higher figure than would 
appear, if the Local Government had not replaced outstills by distillery systems • 
throughout its territories including the scheduled districts such as the l)angsand 
the Mewas estates ; the sole exceptions being the small tract of the Akrani aud the 
isolated cantonment of Beesa. As has already been intimated more than onoe, the ■ 
oonditions of the Provinoe are so various, that it is impossible^ to deal ' 

whole. The. Committee have therefqre considered it by sections and have been/- 
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assisted in so doing by tables which hare been prepared for the purpose by the ■ 
Oommiasioner o£ Abkdri. The' area of highest consumption is limited to the city of 
Bombay and the adjoining districts of Thona and Kolaba together with those of 
Surat, Broach and Khandesh, the whole forming a continuous tract, though one 
of very varying character. These six areas consumed in 190di"06 no less than 
1,736,924 proof gallons or 18-2 drams of proof liquor per head of tlieir population 
of 4,667,800, the highest consumption (35*8 drams) being in the Bombay Town 
and Tatn.Tid. These figures are based on the census population of 1901, which in 
the case of Bombay city is two lakhs less than the present population ; if this 
increase is allowed for, tlie figures are 17*6 and 28*6. Surat and Thana consumed 
21*9 and 18*6 drams and Broach, Khandesh and Kolaba 16*1, 11*3 and 9*1 drams 
respectively. Next may be considered the cities of Ahmedabad, Nasik, Ahmednagar, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Belgaum, Dbarwar and Hubli, whioh consumed 228,270 
proof gallons, or 16*6 drams per head of their population. The South Coast 
districts of Kanara and Ratnagiri took 138,379 gallons or 4*0 drams per head. The 
backward district of the Panob Mahals took 7*6 drama and Kaira 0*8 dram, but the 
last figure is much below the true consumption owing to the prevalence of illicit 
practices. The remaining nine districts of the Presidency, the towns excluded, 
took 190, *236 proof gallons or 1*2 dram per head. 

The extremely largo consumption of the dislriots of the first group is 
reported to bo due to a variety of causes, chiefly the natural inclination of the 
people to drink, the large floating population of all races, the damp and unhealthy 
nature of the olimate, the high cash wages earned whether at cotton mills and the 
like in the cities or as.lasoors or fishermen on tho sea, the general prosperity and 
the high standard of living (except in famine years), the low rate of taxation which 
is necessitated by the abundance of material for illicit distillation and of opportunity 
for smuggling from Native States, and the readiness of tho people to resist 
measures of repression. In Khandesh practically, tho whole population except • 
Brahmans, Wanis and Guzar Kunbis indulge in liquor. The district has had 
several prosperous years, and the abolition of tho District Monopoly system, 
though it has been accompanied by an actual enhancement of taxation per gallon, 
has been followed by an increased consumption owing to the more efiioient measures 
taken, for repression of illicit practices, and a reduction iu the price of liquor by the 
shop-keepers. 

The high rate of consumption in the dties and cantonments is attributed in the 
cities to the facts that the hulk of the labom'ers come from linrd-drinldDg races and 
that the nature of their occupation in the opinion of some observers makes the use 
of stimulants a ncoessity, and in the cantonments to the camp foHowors who have 
been alluded to in a previous paragraph. 

In the Southern Coast districts, the high 'consumption is chiefly due to the 
domp and unhealthy climate, the inborn inclination of the people to drink and the 
high cash wages earned by the sea-faring population and by tho mill-hands who ' 
come and go from Bombay. 

That in the Panoh Mahals and Kama is chiefly by hhils and other jungle tribes. ' 
Taxation is very low, because the nature of the country makes it impossible to put 
down illicit practices. 

The rest of the Presidency is comparatively abstemious. Such little variation 
as there is between the rates of consumption of the nine distriots concerned, apart 
from their cities, is due generally to the existence of industries other than- 
agriculture. 

The taxation per gallon varies for the whole Presidency from Re. 0-16*6 in 
the most difficult portions of Gujarat to Rs. 6-9-11 in Poona, the rate in Bombay 
city being Es. 6-8-11. The rates of duty range from 16 annas through Rs. 2-6-8 
and vario^ intermediate rates up to Rs 3-8-0 in the mainland area of high, 
oonsumptlon and Rs. 4 in Bombay city, while in the Deccan nnfl the Karnatak, 
they r^oh a maximum of Es. 6-5-4. Thus, generally speaking, the consumption ■ 
varies inversely with the rate of still-head duty, and, while in most areas -the still- 
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Iioftd duly rppresents practically tlie whole of tho taxation, vend foes ascortained-hv 
auction are added to it m Poona, Bolgaum, Satara and AJimodnagar and tlie Town 
and Island of Bombay. • ° • 

85. The question whether tho high rate of eonsumption in tho Presidenov is 

TM .e !»anooW tho oiMiutioa o£ tho DisW^^ Monopoly aystom 

nietriot Monopoly fiyatom IS ono to wlucii it IS dimoult to giVG a satisfactorv answer 
rSi’on.’"® Though fourteen out of the nineteen districts in the Presidency 

. T XI , . , average consumption exceeding that for the wliole of 
British India, tho Jiigh provincial average is due in the main to a very high rate in 
six districts. One of thoso is the City of Bombay, in which the system is not in force 
It is in force formally or virtually in tho districts of Broach, Surat, Tliana and 
Kolaha. In Khandesh it has bocm replaced by a form of contract supply, retaining 
a minimum giiarantne for individual shops; rrconled consumption declined steadily 
under tho old system in spite of largely increasing prosperity, and has nearly 
doubled under tho now. il'he Committee recognise tho causes which have been men- 
tioned as contributing to the high consumption, and arc of opinion that tlie District 
Monopoly system influences that consumption through its success or failure to over- 
come the difficulties that lie in tho way of enhancing tho taxation, and through tho 
taxation the selling price of liquor, rather than in any direct manner. Under a 
monopoly the oontraofcor may probably in many cases oppose an increaso of taxation 
as contrary to his interests ; on the other hand he is apt to raise prices even 
beyond the limit prescribed ; these tendencies act in opposite directions and it is 
difficult to measure their effect. At tho same time the necessity of stops to check 
excessive consumption is not likely to bo obvious to a contractor ; and if the 
grappling with illicit practices is difficult, there is danger of his fulfilling the 
nhligation to chock them only so fat as it may servo his own interests to do so, 
Tlie OommittGO are therefore disposed to think that, had tho liquor ti’ade been more 
direotly under the management of Government, more might havo been done to 
reduce tho heavy consumption. They have in a previous chapter made thoir 
recommendation *for tho steady replacement of the District Monopoly system ; thoir 
suggestions regarding onhancemont of tasalion arc contained in a later part of 
' this chapter. 

86. Seventy-six per cent, of tho {population of Sind are Muhammadans, Tho 

well-to-do Sind is are given to various sorts of spioed liquor, tho 
' plain or clioapor spirit being left to tho poorer classes. There 

is a fairly largo industrial and drinking population in the Karachi city. Oonsumption 
is largo in tho towns of Karachi, Uyderahad, Kotri, Shikarpur, Sukkur and Biohri, 
which take 60 per cent, of tho whole. The consumption of opium and drugs is 
comparatively liigh, and special concessions in the matter of opium are granted in the 
Thar and Parkar district. The consumption of boor among tho native population 
is becoming considerable. Illicit distillation is said to be unknown and there is 
no local distilling material. Simps are confined for tho most part to tho towns. 
Shop-rents ai'o very small. Tlie consumption per head amounts to 2*7 drams as 
against 2*1 for India. It is highest in ICaraohi whore an increase over 150 
per cent, in the past cloven years is recorded, hut this is doubtless exaggerated 
by reason of the largo increase in population since the census of 1901 and tho 
existence of a considerahlo floating population in the oity. The still-head duties 
arc uniform for tho Province, hut vary with different liquors and cover an 
unnecessarilv “wide range of strcnglha; tho 'general average is Ks. 6-0-2 per gallon 
proof. Tho foes for vend do not add more than 4i annas on the average to tho 
taxation per proof gallon. 

87. The population of the Central Provinces is purely aboriginal in the hilly 

• districts, purely agricultural in tho districts to the north and 

o«nt«iPiovbcw. tho^Sntpuras, and partly agricultural and partly 

industrial in tho cotton districts round Nagpur and Akola (tho conditions o the 
iattor area being somewhat similar to those of East Khandesh), the consumption 
varies accordingly. Tho highest incidence, 12-3 dvaras, is m Bhandara, a rich 
district at tlio« of the hills. Chanda, Ellichpui- and Botul which aie largely 
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inhabited by aborigines follow with 9*0, 8*9 and 8’6‘ dvamsj respectively, and seven 
more districts, almost all in tbe cotton conntry, have an incidence of 6 dratns and 
over. The agricultaral population of the Nerbudda division shows an average of 
•2*6 drams and the consumption falls in Raipur and Bilaspur, which are tbe homo 
of the Satnami Ohamars above referred to, to 1*2 drams. The Jubbulpore city 
and cantonment gives the highest urban consumption, viz., 18*72 drams. The con- 
sumption of opium and hemp drugs is high, and the number of country spirit shops 
■is larger than in any other Province. The systems are under reform. The adjust- 
ment of the taxation has been hindered by the absence of provision in Act XII of 
1896 for punishment of the smuggling wMeh becomes possible under a system of 
differentiated duties; and still-head duties are low, varying from 15 annas to 
Es. 3-2-0 per proof gallon. The total taxation per gallon varies from Es. 2-0-7 in 
Narsinghpur to Es. 6-7-2 in Amraoti. 

88. The population of Coorg appears to consist largely of drinhing classes, 
many of whom earn considerable wages. There is some 
consumption of toddy and drugs, but that of opium is veiy 
small. lUioit distillation is rife. The incidence of consumption per head, viz,, 7*8 
drams, is higher tiian the general rate for any other Province.^ The taxation per 
gaUon is uniform and is Es. 6-6-10, of which Es. 6-0-6 is duty and 6 annas 
I pies vend fees. « 


89. The rate of consumption in Ajmer-Merwara is higher than in any Provinoo 

except Ooorg, Bombay and the Central Provinces. This 
Aimor-Morwarn. appears to be largely due to the presence of extensive railway 
workshops and popular places of pilgrimage. The consumption of opium is also 
high. This Province is worked under the BIstrict Monopoly system and the taxation 
per gallon is low, viz., Es. 2-10-6. 

90. Eor Baluchistan no figures of consumption are available, but it is reported 

to bo confined to Quetta and a few other stations and villages 
no a an. ulong tho railway lines. The cost of 

distilling and the retail price are lugh, 
about 16* XJ.T., and in tbo absence of 
adequate check on drinking. 


tho latter being Es. 1-4-0 per bottle of 
a still-head duty they provide a fairly 


91. The consumption in cantonments in Native States, as might be expected, 

is very high, amounting in tho two for which figures are 
available, Bangalore and Nowgong, to 28*1 and 24*9 drams 
per head respectively. Tho former consumes considerable 
quantities of beer besides. This high consumption is duo to the presence of a largo 
population of oamp foEowers and low-casto servants with tho addition in the ease 
of Bangalore of a number of poor Eurasians. Taxation in Bangalore amounts to 
Es. 7-0-2 per proof gallon and still-head duty to Es. 6-16-0. Owing generally to 
the systenis employed acemato figures for other cantonments are not available, but 
in those in Central India the total taxation is well under Es. 2 per proof gallon. 

92. Before proceeding to examine tho alterations suggested in the rates of duty 

in force it will be weU to discuss some preliminary consider- 
prrfSminar^point^^"®'’”"’ atious. The policy of tho Governments in respect of tho levy 
of duty has greatly changed. "Whereas formerly many large 
and important areas were kept under outstills because they were not suitable for 
the complete system of control which was regarded as essential to the levy of a 
still-head duty, the Local Governments are now taking steps to abolish the outstill 
system wherever change is at aE feasible, one Excise Commissioner going so far as 
to suggest as an intermediate arrangement tliat Eqnor made at a central distillery 
riionld he issued to outstUl areas free of any duty at all. While not prepared to 
support this proposal, the Committee are fully in accord with the view that, 
where any control is possible, it is better to introduoe a system of still-head duty, 
backed if necessary by tho imposition of a minimum guarantee, than to attempt 
to impose regulations on the TToyking of outstiEs. 



It folloTTS that they are prepared to recommend the levy of duty in backward 
Mimmnmiato. areas at a very low rate. What the minimum rate should be 
. . ^ . . . cannot be laid down generally for all Provinces, but they 

thiuic a xDfir jnumuuni for genGral flidoption .would bo 15 QiUufitS uer uroof ssUoii* 
which is 6 annas for 60° U. P. ^ ^ ^ * 


In increasing the duties ^ above this rate it is well to see as far as possible 
that the increment added is such as will affect the consumer 
dJSao'botwOTn -StM. without giviug an opportunity for a disproportionate increase 

the retail price. Por this purpose the basis of the calcu- 
lation should in the Committee’s opinion be the price of a dram, and the amount 
suffiloient to add one pie to the price of a dram of 60° TJ. P., that is 10 annas per 
gallon proof, should ordinarily be the minimum of difference between one rate 
and the next though in special cases 6 annas might be allowed. A. further 
advantage of working in multiples of 10 annas per proof gallon is a considerable 
gain in facility of calculation. 


•The extent to which differentiation should be made in different areas is a 

Extontio ^hioh difforon- regarding which opinions vary widely and about which 

tiation should bo carried it IS vGiy difficult to advisc. Punjab GoYcmmcjit for 
'"**■ ^ ^ instance has adopted a single rate per gallon for the whole 

Province without distinotiou of area, while Bombay has in force no less than 38 
rates varying from Re. 0-10-6 * to Rs. 5-5-4i per proof gallon. In the Committee’s 
opinion both these polioies are extreme. The circumstances in which it appears 
to them that differentiation is both possible and advisable are (1) where there 
is a distinct difference in the buying capacity of people of the drinking classes, and 
(2) where natural conditions or the effectiveness of the preventive force are suoh 
as to make it possible to prevent smuggling from areas under one rate to areas 
under another. The matter must therefore be dealt with upon local considerations, 
A notioeahle case of differentiation is in the United Provinces where there are almost 
invariably different rates for urban and rural areas. This is a policy which may 
well be adopted elsewhere, and the Bombay Government are increasing the differen- 
tiation which exists in that Province between the city and country rates. But 
greater precautions are necessary than are at present taken to prevent smuggling. 
In the opinion of the Committee it is advisable (1) that the extent of differentiation 
should not be so great as to induce smuggling, 10 annas per proof gallon being 
taken as the maximum which shotrld ordinarily be adopted ; (2) that &ere should 
ho no shop in the rural area within three miles of the limits of the city ; (3) that 
there should he a close limitation of the quantity that may be possessed or 
transported without a pass; and (4) that arrangements should be made for 
the keeping of accounts by the rm-al shopkeepers, for the effectual verification 
of the fact that liquor despatched to them actually reaches them, and for the 
prevention of its being brought hack. 


Pinally it may be added that as has repeatedly been laid down the maximum 
rate of duty on country spirite should be the tariff rate on 
Maximum into. imported spirits. This however can be applied only where 
the same systems of taxation and of vend are applied to the two classes of liquor. 
Elsewhere, so long as the vend fees on country spirits exceed those on imported 
spirits in anything like the present proportion, the maximum fixed taxation on the 
former should be a rupee or so less per jn’oof gallon than on the latter. 

93. The proposals for revision of the rates at present in force may now be 
considered. Eor this purpose the Provinces will again he taken 
Ptoposaia forrovision. order. Tho following suggestions are based on the assump- 
tion that there will be no immediate change in tho system of vend suoh as to 
alter radically tho proportions of vend fees to still-head duty. 

94-. In Bengal the rates of duty have been subjected to periodical revision, with 
referenoo more particularly to changes in tho tariff rate and the 
Bengal. prevalence of illicit practices, tho most important changes being 

made in 1887-88, 1800-91, 1896-97 and 1890-1900. Tho tendency of these 


•JVotB.— Tliifl is tho lowest xato on loASy spirit, whioh also pays troo-tax calonlatod to bring it np to tho rato 
on mlMvara spirit. Tho lowest rato on mlmwa spirit is 15 aunas, 
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fovlsions lias been towards rocluction rather than enhancement, and the results W 
been remarkable, more partioiilarly in the Bibar distnots, which have already been 
noticed as comprising the chief drinking area of the Broyince. In the seven distnrts 
of Gaya, Saran, Cliamparan, Jlnzaffarpar, Barbhanga, Monghyr and Bhagalpur the 
duty was reduced in 1S92-93 from Its. 3 or Bs. 2-8-0 to a uniform rate of Js. 2 per 
proof "alien with the result that the consumption has since increased from 39,423 to 
124,421 proof gallons, or by 216 per cent. Another remarkable mstanoe of the 
results of decrease of duties is in Midnapore where varying rates of Ks. 6, Bs. 2-8-0 
and Bs. 1-9-0 were made uniform at Es. 3-12-0 from 1st April 1893 and reduced to 
Bs. 3 from 1st April 1900. Here consumption has increased from 6,644 to 11,200 
proof gallons or by 71 per cent, and license fees have advanced to 62 per cent, of 
the whole revenue. The Committee recognise that the large increase in consump- 
tion is in a great measure due to the substitution of licit for illicit liquor which 
was the main object of reducing the duty. 

They would recommend another thorough revision of rates, this time in the 
direction of increase. The most important area to be dealt with is the large spiiit 
consuming tract to the west. Here the abolition of the outstills will remoyo 
the chief obstacle to the increase of duty, and a_ rate of Bs. 2-8-0 ought to ho 
imposed in the districts with an addition of 10 annas in the towns,^ to be further 
increased as control over illicit practices is secured. The rates may increase as they 
do at present as they go east, and the maximum limit of 6 may safely be 
raised by 10 'or 16 annas. In Midnapore and the Orissa division the necessity for 
an increase is markedly shown by the high proportion of vend rents to still-head 
duty, the shave of the former in the total taxation in Outtaok and Puri being as 
hig h as 66-2 and 63-7 per cent. In these districts it should be safe to advance the 
rates to at least Es. 3-2-0. 

95. In Eastern Bengal and Assam a readjustment of taxation in the Dacca 

division is necessary, but should be effected rather by putting 

Sastarn Bengal and the systcin of vcud upou a proper basis than by an alteration 

of the still-head duty. In the planting districts into which 
stiff-head duties arc proposed to he introduced for the first time cash wages are the 
rule, and in those in Assam a minimum price of 6 annas a bottle of comparatively 
weak liquor has been enforced under the outstill system. The price now charged 
in Sibsagnr is 8 aunas a bottle of 60° TJ.P. It will be safe in such areas to start 
with a still-head duty of Bs. 2-8*0 per proof gallon. 

96. The enhancement of the rates of duty in the United Provinces must 

await more favourable seasons. When agricultural conditions 

umtad Fravuwoa. improyg there is room for a considerable advance. In the areas 
to he newly brought under the distillery system a rate of 8 annas or Re. 1 has been 
suggested. Possibly a rate of 16 annas, which is convenient for calculation, would 
be more suitable. In the richer districts, and particularly those in the area of high 
consumption above defined, an advance to Bs. 3-2-0 or Bs. 3-12-0 will soon he 
possible. In the towns an advance may be made to Bs. 4-1-0 or even more. The 
arrangement for differential duties will ho maintained, but it is desirable to enforce 
stricter rules for the prevention of low duty liquor passing hack, and it may be 
necessary in some cases to reduce the differoutiation. In one or two disti’icts, 
B.g-, Shalijahanpur, .where a high rate of license fee in the rural tracts indicates 
that differeutiation is not really necessary, it may be possible to dispense with it. 

97. In the case of the Punjab two opposite suggestions have been considered 

and rejected, one to raise the duty in the north-west and south- 
' east, the other to lower it in the poorer districts so as to put 

spirit in easier reach of the people. The first has been objected to on the ground 
that it is before everything necessary in this Province to put down illicit distillation, 
the second on the ground tliat there is generally speaking no poorer class to whom 
liquor ought to he allowed as a daily indulgence, the bulk of the consumers being 
eitlier ivcll-to-do landowners in rural ai'cas or wage earners in the cities. It is 
proposed therefore to onntinuo for the present to levy the uniform rate of Bs. 4, 
but to lower the price of licit liquor by a reduction in the vend fees when it is 
necessary to do so in order to compote with the product of the illicit stiff. As eoon 
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as ilhoit distillation has boon got in hand, an increaso in the towns at any raie 
would appear to bo desirable as a check on the rapid growth of tUe consumption 
98, The feeling of the great majority of the people of the Worth-West i’rontie 
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Province IS against drinking ; tliose who do drink can afford 
ton or to pay a high price; license fees have risen to 82 per cent. 

‘ duty, and there is little danger of extensive illicit 

practioes. In tins Province an increase of duty may safely be made, and an 
addition of 11 annas to the present duty of Rs. 4 per proof gallon is recommended. 

99. In Madras the question of tbo revision of rates has aheady been dealt with 
Madrao. Local Govomment, The only areas in which it appears 

to the Committee that there is room for further advance are the 
two nortliem disfoicts and the two districts of the West Coast. In the former the 
comparatively high incidence of consumption indicates that the time has arrived for 
an increaso up to tho rate of Rs. 4-6-0 prevailing in the other Telugu districts. In 
the latter the Committee would suggest an increaso to Rs. 3-2-0, and to Es. 4-6-0 
later. This is a proposal which has the conouiTenco of the local of&cei’s and the 
Commissioner, and the Committee understand has not been given effect to in defer- 
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present strength. This would appear to be a case in which differentiation of" duties 
might suitably be introduced. 

Bomiiay. 100. Tho Bombay rates are shoum below : — 


No. 

nato of doty 
per proof gallon. 

In the ensfl of ioddy aplrit 
rata of trcc'tox per 

Ko. 

nato of duty 
per proof gallon. 

In tho case of toddy apirit 
rato of treo-tas per 

Cocoannt or 
brab. 

Date or wild 
palm. 

Cocoamit or 
brab. 

Date or wild 
palm. 


’ ns. 

A. 

r. 

ns. 

118. 


■ 

ne. 

A. 

r. 

na. 

na. 

1 

6 

6 

4 


••• 


PS 

3 

8 

0 

Ill 

••• 

3 

6 

2 

8 




FS 

2 

6 

4 


••• 

. 3 

4 

13 

4 


• •• 



2 

4 

6 

M. 

••• 

4 

4 

10 

8 


• •• 


26 

3 

3 

0 

,, 

••• 

6 

4 

8 

0 


••• 






' 12 

G 

0 

4 

6 

4 


«•* 






10 

6 

7 

4 

4 

4 




•2C 
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2 

8 


8 

8 

4 

0 

0 








6 

2 

0 

8 

10 

8 








0 

3 

10 


6 

0 ■ 
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27 

f> 

M 

0 

C 

Samo as for item 26. 

11 

3 

7 

0 




28 

3 

0 

0 

0. 


13 

3 

6 

4 


••• 


20 

1 

14 

0 

no. 

13 

3 

4 

0 




30 

1 

10 

8 



14 

3 

2 

8 
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31 

1 

0 

0 


••• 

16 

3 

2 

0 


••• 


32 

I 

6 

4 

Ill 


10 

3 

0 

0 


• •• 


38 

1 

4 

0 



17 

3 

16 


• •• 

••• 


34 

1 

1 

C 

I.. 

I*. 

18 

•> 

13 

El 

• II 

••• 


35 

1 

0 

0 


• I* 

10 

2 

13 

8 

IS 

G 


80 

0 

15 

U 

I*. 

.1* 

SO 

3 

12 

7 

12 

G 


37 

0 

11 

1 

8 

3 

21 

3 


8 

• •• 

... 


36 

0 

10 

6 

8 
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Speaking gonerally tbo higher duties obtained in areas where tho difficulties in. tho 
way wove from the first comparatively small or have been overcome and 
consequently the consumption is low ; and the lower rates are in force whore the 
consumption is higli owing to obstaclos not having been surmounted. It is not 
in tho opinion of tho Ooinmitlco necessary or desirable to maintain so groat a 
variety of rates ; and though they recognise that tho policy of gradually enhancing 
the duty which was cautiously pursued heforo the famine years, has bceu irapeaeu. 
hy tho long series of disastrous seasons througli which Iho Prosidonoy l>as passed, 
tliey consider it regrettable that measures have not ere now been taken to oueek 
the excessively high consumplioii hy enhanced taxation. Since the famine period, 
tlio Local Government liavo raisncl the rates in IChandcsh and have sanctioned an 
increase of 4 annas per gallon of 25'’ U-P. in Tliana (except two talukas) and in 
Kolaba, and of from 4 to C annas in the cities of Bombay, Alimedabad, Broach, Sur , 
Sholapur and Hubli. An incroaso in the Sni-at district is mentioned as probable, 
* 10 
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arid a farther rise in Khandesh is contemplated in the near future. The Oommittee 
regard it as essential that this policy should he steadily pursued and that measures 
should be taken to accelerate the rate of progress. There must be a strengthening 
of establishments, as recommended in the chapter on Distillery Systems and as 
recognised by the Bombay Government, whose proposals it is understood are before 
the Government of India j there should be a thorough enforcement of such arrange- 
ments by way of lease or agreement with the Native States of Gujarat as are 
working successfully in the Deccan and Samatak ; the recently amended section 
regulating the traffic in mhauira will enable illicit manufacture to be checked in 
Broach, Surat and Nasik as in Thana and Kolaba ; and as these measures take 
effect they should be accompanied by enhancements of taxation proportioned to 
the success attending them. The duty in the large towns should be raised to not 
less than Rs. 8-12-0 per proof gallon, and in the areas to not less than 

Es. 3-2-0 except in tracts where the facilities for illicit practices necessitate 
differentiation. In the City of Bombay the very high consumption and the lowness 
of taxation in comparison with tliat in force in other Presidency towns indicate the 
urgent necessity of a material enhancement of taxation. The duty may be raised 
to Es. 6 at once and ultimately carried up to the level of that on imported or 
* foreign ’ spirit ; this should be accompanied by a careful watoh over the con- 
sumption of other kinds of intoxicants, in order that if the figures indicate a 
greater' resort to these in consequence of the enhanced price of country spirit the 
taxation on them also may be raised as required. There seems no reason why the 
contemplated enhancements in Khandesh and Surat should not be carried out, or 
why there should not also be an increase in Eatnagiri and Kanara. In the Deccan 
and Karnatak the rates are already fairly high. It is for the present doubtless 
necessary to keep them low in Kaiia and the Panoh !Mhbals ; but a reduction below 
16 annas per proof gallon does not seem advisable. 

101. There are other questions requiring attention in Sind before an enhance* 

ment of the rate of duty is considered. The first of these is the 
“ ■ increase of the taxation of flavoured spirit to the tariff rate. 

This may he done gradually, a rate of Hs. 6 being adopted in the first place and one 
of Rs. 7 after some time. In the second place it is desirable to adopt a single 
rate for all classes of plain sprats and to levy the duty proportionately to strength. 
A rate of Bs. 5 for proof is suggested. If this is adopted, it may be possible at a 
later stage to raise it to Rs. 6-16-0, perhaps simultaneously with the increase in the 
duty on flavoured spirits to tariff rate. 

102. As already stated, a policy of consistent advance is in hand in the 

Central _ Provinces, and the Committee’s advice has been 
ContmirroTinoea. rather in the direction of cautioning the Government 
against too rapid an increase in the price of liquor, from which 
the Central Provinces have more than once suffered, than in that of urging it to 
speedy reforms. Of the districts already brought under the Contract Supply 
system it is proposed to advance the rate in Jubbnlpore and Sangor from Es. 1-4-0 
to Rs. 1-14-0 and in Bassim and Wun from 16 annas, in Buldana from Rs. 1-4-0 
and in Wardha from Rs. 1-14-0 to Es. 3-2-0 ; and to bring newly under the 
system Bhandaia, Chanda, Balaghat, Seoul, Betol, Raipm* and BUaspur at the 16 
anna rate, Narsinghpnr at tbe Es. 1-14-0 rate and Nagpur and Nimar at the rate 
of Es. 3-2-0. 


103. The high rate of consumption in Coorg indicates the necessity for an 

increase in the taxation in spito of the present high rate of 
duty. It must be remembered that the vend fee amounts to 
only Ee. 0-6-4 a gallon. A rate of Rs, 6-10-0 may be adopted without delay. 

104. In Ajmer-Merwara also the large consumption suggests an increase, hut 

,iymer.Merwaia. danger of Smuggling from adjacent Native States stands 

/ in the way of its being effected. The solution that suggests 
^ differentiation between the urban area that is responsible for the high 
®°“®]™Ption and the rmul area that is exposed to smuggling. Rates of Rs. 3-12-0 
and Es. 3-2-0 respectively appear suitable for a commencement. 
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106. In Bangato ttee has been no faoreaso ot duty dnoo 1897, tbongh thore 

In' m™ Si tbo drinS^Si^ '“ProTOmimtin tbopnrcbosmgroOTr 

sw» 1 *“ ^ink.^ olassa 'tte Hon’blo tbo Eesidont is qnito 

*: ” * 4.1 ,,^*“1”?^,*“ '.'““=“0 <bo duty now. To do so will involve tbo 
cooperation of tbo Mysoro Darbar in rosp^ of tbo duty in the Bai^aloro oify a^ 
the aeoopfanco by it of tbe jinnoiplo of differentiation between tom and rural areas 
which It bns not yet romguised. The oxoiso policy of tbo Darbar is snob as to 
justify an expectation of agreement on tliose points. 

, In the Oenfeal India cantonments it mil not be so easy to secure protection 
from smuggling from the congeries of petty jurisdictions by wMcb they are sm-- 
rounded. riio States hoTTorer have shown tliemsolves ready to cooperate and it is 
believed that it would not be difUoult to arrango for tbe levy of a moderate dntv of 
say, Rs. 2-8-0 a proof gallon. ^ 


\ 
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of country and foreign liquor is also in most Provinces strictly insisted upon^ on 
the ^ground that witliout tins precaution there is always a danger of the liquor 
, excised at the lower rate of duty being passed oflE as that paying the higher. 
These reasons apply with less force to imitation and other flavoured spirits made 
in the country, but their 'consumption is- already diminishing and is expected 
shortly to be confined to the richer classes. They are liable to the same objections 
oh the score of obscuration as imported liquors and, as soon as the duly on them 
is raised to the tariff rate, their sale on the same premises as country spirits will he 
even more liable to give rise to substitution of the one class for the other than in 
the case of imported spirits. 

Sttne oxooptione to tbo , ^ 110. The general policy in the matter having been thus 

g«norai poUoy. ^ indicated, certain departures from it may bo next considered. 

A first exception arises in the case of the flavoured and toddy spirits in regard 
to which it has been recommended that some years should 
he allowed to elapse before the duty is raised to the full 
tariff rate. ^ The Punjab Government proposes to pnisne a 
similar course in respect of sophisticated spirits in general and malt whiskey in 
particular, and this will involve to some extent the cooperation of the Governments 
of the United Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province. In the case of 
sophisticated spirits the postponement of increase to the full tariff rate is only for 
a year. In that of malt wliiskey it is intended as a protective measure and designed 
to last somewhat longer. The expedient is of doubtful efficacy, as it will involve 
the continued subjection of this spirit to the restrictions imposed on country liquor ; 
and the Committee would recommend that both in this case and in that of the 
flavoured and toddy spirit a strict time limit should bo put on the period of 
concession. 

A second case which calls for notice is that of the liquors imported from 
. Kashmir into certain Provinocs. In the Punjab duty on wines 
t ) as m t iqtjot . spirit IS taxcd at Ks. 6 instead 

of Es. 7 per proof gallon and cider is subjected to no taxation at all. In the 
United Provinces spirit is taxed at Es. 4 only per proof gallon. The Committee’s 
recommendation is that the tariff rate, be now adopted in respect of all imports of 
foreign liquors from Native States. 

Issues of rum and beer to troops involve departure from the ordinary rules 
in more than one respect. Eum is supplied duty free to the 
(SI aaaoa oopa. Military Department, which imposes, and credits in its own 
accounts, a duty of Es, 2 only per proof gallon. In the case of beer a similar 
prooedure is followed in Madras ; while elsewhere the duty is paid by the supply 
contraotoc before issue, but ho is given a free allowance of four to five gallons in 
every hundred to provide for loss subsequent to issue. The Committee think that 
there is room for improvement in these arrangements. Having regard to the price 
at which mm is purchased and retailed, it seems to them that the duty should be 
increased to Es. 4, The excise duty on rum everywhere and on beer in Madras 
should in their opinion bo paid by the supply contractor to the ordinary revenue 
authorities before removal from the distillery or brewery, and the liquor should 
travel under a pass which should bo discharged on receipt. The free aEowances 
should he abolished. 

A regulation which is in force in Bengal and Eastern Bengal requires foreign 
liquor in transit from a wholesale to a retail dealer to be covered 
(3) tijo roqniromont of ]jy a pass. Tlio Committee have examined the working of 
PMsaaiu Bengal. rcgulatiou and find that its original purpose has long 

ceased to have force and that it now has no practical value. They have recom- 
mended that it should bo abrogated. 

As stated above, if foreign and country liquor are allowed to be sold on 
the same premises, there is great danger of that which pays 
flio lower duly bomg mbsaHitod lot ttet wKci mn tto 
promiecB. liigliop. Tliis ooujjoint scilo IS novortiicloss allo'wcci in Ualcutta 

and elsewhere in’ Bengal and Eastern Bengal. While its dangers are admitted, the 
difficulty of putting a stop to it without increasing the number of shops is urged as 

11 
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a leason for its contintiaiice. The Oommittee are not convinced that in a redistri- 
bution of shops it will not be possible to effect a separation of the two .classes 
of liquors' without making any general increase. In any case they coosider it 
absolutely necessary that the separation should be made. They would 'recommend 
a similar separation in other instances, especially in the Punjab, as soon as the 
duty on ‘foreign ’ liquors made in the country is raised to the tariff rate. 

111. These exceptions disposed of, the way is cleared for the detailed con- 
sideration of the principles governing transactions in foreign 
liquors. Por this purpose they may be reviewed under t^ee 
heads according as they are made in British India, imported 
by land or imported by sea. ^ 

liquors made in British India will include, if the Committee’s 
recommendations are accepted, sophisticated or flavoured 
spirits, spirits made from special bases, denatured spirits 
and beer. 

In connection with potable spirits, the first thing to be ensured is the levy of 
the tariff rate of duty at a stage of the manufacture before the 
spirit is so obscured that its strength cannot be ascertained 
* accurately with the aid of a hydrometer. In cases where the 

flavour is derived from the base itself, such as malt whiskey and toddy spirit, the 
obscuration will not be large and it will be generally safe to accept the hydrometer 
reading subject to occasional tests in the laboratory. When the flavoming is 
added between the first and second distillalion, as in the case of the spirit at 
present made at Hotri, it will be well to levy dufy on the first, distillate. When 
the flavomangs are added after final distillation, duty should be levied on the plain 
spirit when passed out for compounding. 

In the next place it is desirable to secure control over the ingredients used for 
flavouring, more particularly the essences imported from 
nndoS^ng abroad. Some of these are distinctly poisonous, e.g„ benzal- 

dehyde, which is sometimes used as a substitute for a more 
expensive flavouring essence. The Committee do not think it necessary to go 
so far as the Bombay authorities who prohibit import of these essences altogether ; 
but they wotdd require that they should aU be subjected to analysis and, if 
approved, should bo allowed to be added to spirit only in such proportion as 
authorised analysts may determine. The nature of some of the ingredients used 
for colouring indicates that these require to be placed under similar control. 

113. The making of spirit for technical purposes is an industry in which it 
appears to the Commitfee that there is room for considerable 
faf'Tho‘’“posBfbiiuy“*“rf development and which they think may be legitimately 
** encouraged by Government. I’o take a single instance of the 

openings for such manufacture, it would appear that there 
are imported into Calcutta, chiefly from abroad, over two lakhs of proof gallons of 
methyhited spirit a year, most^of which is used for the shellac industiy, while the 
lac itself comes from a country, where maUua, which is one of the cheapest, if not 
the cheapest, distilling base known, occurs in abundance adjacent to cheap coal. 
The use of the same spirit as fuel in lamps and motors seems likely to grow into a 
matter of considerable importance. Government assistance to this industry can be 
afforded by the removal of the duty, by the liberal grant of licenses to distil and by 
the simplification of the law and rules. 

The duty is 6 per cent, ad valorem, the same as is levied under the import 
tariff. The recommendations of the recent Departmental Com- 
mittee on Industrial Alcohol in England included the freeing of 
the importer or manufacturer from all charges connected with the revenue beyond 
the cost of the denaturing agents and of the mixing of them with the spirit. The 
Committee would recommend that a similar course should be followed in India. 

With regard to the liberal grant of licenses to distil it may be said that there 
of hithcrto bcGn no demand fot them. This is true, but the 

Committee believe that the demand is ceriaip to arise when the 
potentialities of the maliua tree and the variety of uses to which a cheap industrial 
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“ this country are more fully roalisod, and they think it would be 
well toat Goyommont should ho prepared iu advance to encourage the erection of 
such distilleries. ° 

The chief question in connection with the simplification of the regulations 
>ri.n go'^emiug tfils Spirit M tho discovery of a olieap and reliable 

ocBB. denaturant for general use. This is a matter which is now 

_ ■ ... imdor investigation by Major Bedford, I.M.S. Meanwhile 

the Committco are suggesting in a later chapter that the law relating to the subject 
should bo recast and embodied in the general Excise Acts. 

114:. Before beer made in India can be admitted to the privileges of foreign 
iwi. .1 hfiuorit is necessary to ensure that it is of proper quality, 
ot * ** ” Though this is generally the case, onung to the great bulk of 
tho beer brewed in India being made in accordance with the 
standards laid ^ down by Army Regulations, it is not always so in Bangalore 
and the Nilgiris whore tho low rate of taxation on beer, and tho fact that there is 
little or no country^ formouted liquor, have resulted in the extensive manufacture 
of a strong and inferior artiolo ' for native consumption wliich hnn had to be ‘ 
distinguished from heer proper hy tho title of ‘ native ’ beer. Tliis * native ’ beer, 
which was^ originally nothing hut a sugar wasii, has been gradually improved 
and a certain percentage of malt and hops is now insisted upon, hut it does not 
appsar to the Committee that a proper standard of quality has yet been reached. 
Nor is there any sufficient justification for tho separate classification and sale at 
present adopted. It appears to them that no beor should be allowed to bo issued 
from a brewery that W’iU not pass a standard of quality as beer for general 
consumption. ^ How that standard should ho fixed is a matter for expert advice ; 
but tho Committee on their present information would suggest that one provision 
should ho tho requirement of at least two bushels of malt to every hogshead. 

■When all beer issued is up to standard, tho way will bo open to free intor- 
ri) Fwo intotcLaiiffo change between Provinces, and beer of proper quality and duly 
between ProTinecp. ^ oxoiBcd may hc givcn all the privileges of imported liquor. 

Tho question of the rale of dufy will bo dealt with latei’, hut it may bo 
mentioned hero that n considerable increase appears to he 
-Prc*M?amn*^ineat«. ncccssary and that it is desirable therefore to introduce much 

more effioient arrnngcmonts for control. 

In tho United Provinces and the Punjab, in which a great majority of tho 
hrowcrics at present opened arc situated, tho system on which tho duty is levied is 
one of confidence in tho good faith of the firms. The latter issue beer on their own 
passes and make payments of duty overy quarter on tho boor issued. There are 
certain restrictions as to the writing off of woslagos which however are not always 
fully ohsorvctl, and tho only control oxeroised consists in an occasional visit of the 
OoUeotor or officer in charge of Excise. The method of control in Bengal is much 
tho same, except that one smull brewery pays duty on manufacture and not on 
issues. In Bombay a suh*inspeolor is maintained at Iho gato, but ho is not allowed 
nutliin the premises. In Bangalore an officer of similar rank makes consimt 
surveys. In Madras these surveys arc coupled with a strict system of book-keeping 
and stock-taking, which enables tho inspecting officer to make at any time a complete 
check of all operations in progress, and duty is levied on manufacture instead of on 
issues. 

It has recently been proposed to develop tho system in force in the Madras 
’ (i) Tiie BUB Btod iniro- I'rcsidoncy, wliich already involves a limitation of the initial 
aooHonof uw^ngUBh . gravity of til 0 wort and a check on the attenuation of caoh 

brow, into one based on tho English system, which would allow 
of tho levy of duty on a standard gravity, in other words proportionate to strength. 
Tho Committee have cavofnlly considered this proposal, and while rcoognising 
that there are grounds for it in that Prosidonoy and that such a courso may ho 
ultimately 'desirable elsewhere should similar conditions arise, arc of opinion tha 
the t jmn has not yot come for its aocepianco. Tho chief argument in favour of i 
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is that it woTild secure the levy of taxtion in proportion to strength on the ‘native’ 
beer above described. The objections are that it could not be applied in a single 
* Province only or to locally made and not to imported beerj; and that its general 
application would not be worth the expense it would involve under present condi- 
tions, since the bulk of the beer manufactured in India is made in accordance with 
standards fixed by Army B>egulations and there is nothing to show any large 
imports of strong beers from abroad. The Committee think therefore that for the 
present it will be sufficient to provide for periodical tests to be made of the strength 
and quality of all brands of beer, whether looalljr made or imported, ■with a view to 
securing a standard of quality and to ascertaining that advantage is not taken of 
the levy of a uniform rate of duty on aU strengths to make or import a strong class 
of intoxicant. 

The system of control iwhich they would suggest for adoption as soon as a . 
(e) The comniittee’s trained establishment is available would be based on that in 
lOQommeiiaationB. forco in Madras, of which the following is a fuller account : — 

The brewer is first required to file an entry giving an exact description of 
all his rooms and vessels with a declaration of the use to which each is to be put. 
The names of the rooms and vessels are painted on each and the vessels gauged 
throughout and the capacity calculated to the nearest gallon for each tenth of an 
inch. When he commences work, the brewer is required to keep an exact account 
of all transactions in a presoribed form and to give the officer 24 hours’ notice of 
every brewing, which must mention the hour at which he proposes to mash malt or 
dissolve sugar and at which the ‘ grains ’ (exhausted malt) will he open to inspec- 
tion in the mash tun. The officer is thus able to be present at and check any or 
all of the operations. The duty is raised on the beer manufactured, that is on the 
quantity measured iu the fermenting vats by the brewer and the officer separately, 
the higher of the measurements being taken in any ease of difference. A deduction 
of 6 per cent, is made from this quantity to cover all tvastage in subsequent 
operations and issue. This is an arbitrary allowance, fixed with reference to the 
actual results of a series of years. It & less by 1 per cent, than the English 
allowance, hut is found suffioient on the Nilgiris, on the plains perhaps 8 or 
10 per cent, may be reqmred. Issues are made by the brewer on bis own passes 
which are periodically checked by the surveying officer. No allowance for shrink- 
age or dryage is made on issues whether io canteens or otherwise. Seer that is 
rejected is allowed to be taken back into stock on proof of its identity. Wastage 
is written off as the result of a stook-taking made once a quarter, but at irregular 
intervals, by the Distillery Inspector, but no refund of duty is given on wastages 
in excess of the 5 per cent, referred to. The officer in charge is the sub-inqpec^ 
who divides his time between three breweries, he is supervised by the Assistant 
Inspector whose duties however are chiefly preventive ; the next authority is the 
Distillery Inspector who has the control of distilleries, warehouses and breweries 
in four districts, and the head of this branch of the department is the Abkari 
Deputy Commissioner who is the technical and scientifio adviser of the Board of 
Eevenue. 

116. The question of import of liquors by land is comparatively speaking a 
minor matter. Import from foreign European settlements is 
- provided for in the Tariff Act. Similar imports from Native 

— BuggaBtei Btrangements. States are, iu the majority of cases, prohibited. Exceptions 
are the import of toddy from Mysore, Hyderabad and Native 
Coobin into Madras, of whiskey from Shaikavrat in Eajputana into neighbouring 
Provinces, of perfumed spirits from Navsari in. Baroda into Bombay, and of wines, 
spirits and cider from Kashmir into different parts of India. These liquors are 
treated generally as country or fordgn according as they would fall under the one 
or the other olassiBoation in. the Province of import. They can be taxed either by 
declaring the State in question to be foreign territory under the Tariff Act or by 
the imposition of an import duty under the Excise law. When it is desirable to 
admit country liquors, as in the case of toddy from Mysore and Hyderabad, the 
latter appears to he the best method. The only imports of consequence of what 
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may proparly bo Togarded as * foreign ’ liquor are tboso from Hashmir. T TiRfift are 
liindered at present by a variety of regulations and the duties levied are not always 
tboso prescribed by the TarifE Aot. The State ah’eady Ima mutual customs 
arrangomonts with .the British Government and a British Customs officer is main- 
tained at the capital. The Oomniittco would recommend the notification of the 
State as foreign territory for the purposes of the Tariff Aot and the levy by the 
Biritisli Customs officer of duty at the tariff rate on all consignments intended for 
Britisli India ; the consignments to proceed under passes granted by him which 
would be veriBed at the place of destination, and to bo admitted thereafter to all 
the privileges of foreign liquor. 

' 116. It icmains to consider imports by soa. Here the question of quality is the 
first matter to be examined and is one in respect of which the 
gravcst misconceptions exist. It is generally supposed that 
cheap imported spirits are extremely noxious, and on this 
supposition a variety of proposals have been made for checking their importation. 
At tho instance of the Committee Major Bedford has analysed a variety of samples 
and has found them all to be of passable quality, thus confirming the results of the 
analysis of the ‘ trade-gin ’ sent to Africa.* The Committee are disposed to believe 
that a large part of their repute for noxiousness is due to the fact that they have 
been consumed by classes not habituated to tlio use of alcohol in any form. 

On Major Bedford’s report there is no ground for general exclusion or 
( 2 ) Aiwnaeo of control ^0^' imposition of tcsts of quality. At the same time it must 
wor^oxportod spirits in not bo forgottou that tho English Government, while rigidly 
” ' supervising operations in the warehouse in respect of liquors 

intended for home consumption, allows any sweetening or colouring matter or any 
other ingredient to bo added to them wlion they are intended for export, t and. it is 
probable that tho regulations of some continental Governments display the same 
unconoom for tho foreign consumer. There is thus danger of appreciable impurity 
being imparted by the admixtm'O of tho cheapest flavouring essences which are 
often highly impure, ilorcovor Major Bedford’s remark above referred to applies 
to spirifa only. Aluch of the wine imported, if not absolutely injurious, is spurious, 
and is commanding an increasing sale among the richer native population on account 
of supposed tonic properties which it does not possess. It appears therefore to 
the Committee that, without the proscription of any tests of quality, a periodical 
examination is necessary of all imported liquors with a view to tho exclusion of 
those that aro impure or othcrudso undesirable. Tho prices at which many are 
at present put upon tho market raise a doubt as to thoir fitness, while the ignorance 
of tho publio is a reason for protection. 

Another branch of tho business in which control over qrmlity is undoubtedly 
necessary is tho compounding of foreign spirits in this 
orir comVnnai/Ryfiaffc ooimtry. This is a trade wluoh hns grown rapidly of late years. 

High over-proof spirit, imported at a price at which no looal 
distiller can make it, is broken down to varying strengths, sometimes as low as 
70" U.P., and after being mixed with some flavouring essonco is bottled as whiskey, 
gin or brandy. This, when put upon tho market, enjoys a solo in competition with 
country spirit whioh is rapidly increasing. In tho Committee’s opinion tho trade 
is by no means to bo encouraged, and, if allowed at all, should bo kept under 
control. If tbo spirit itself is hold innocuous, it is absolutely necessary that both 
the essence used and the proportion of it should be undor strict rule and that the 
process of adding it to tho spirit should ho duly suporvisod. The colouring matters 
employed also need examination. Tho most satisfactory arrangement would ho to 
require all sueh operatious to he oonduoted in Customs bonded warehouses at 
the ports of import ; and, if it is thought desirable to allow them in any inland 
Province, they should bo conducted under the supervision and control of a responsible 
officer. The Committee think it would bo well if the propriety of similar 
arrangements wore considered in tho ease of tho manufacture of perfumed spirits 
in Bombay City. 
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A further question, whioh arises in this cohneotion is an regard to the 
imposition of a minimum Kmit of strength at whioh foreign 
spirit may be sold. In Bombay City no ram, whother locally 
manufactured or imported, is allowcd to bo sold at a strengtli 
of less than 20® IJ.P. In the rest of tho Presidency a limit of 16° U.P. has long 
been in force in respect of all ‘ foreign ’ spirit except ' that sold at Es. 2 a bottle or! 
over, which is considered not to come into competition with country spirit. It was 
introduced as a protection to the monopolist under the District Monopoly system. 
The same limit of strength is in force in Ajmer-Merwara and in Sind ; in tho latter 
case however the alternative price has been raised in connection with a question of 
exchange to Es. 2-4-0 a bottle. ^ Elseryhere no such limits are imposed and the 
consequence has been a largely increasing consumption of cheap foreign liquor, 
especially in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, where it is frequently sold at lower 
rates than country spirit. It appears to tho Committee that a limit is decidedly 
necessary, but they think the one in force in Bombay is too high and liable both 
to exclude some satisfactory brands and to lead to the consumption of a stronger 
spirit than would otherwise be used. Tho limits they would recommend are those 
whioh are practically enforced in England under tho Pood and Drags Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1870, vig., 26° TT.P. for whiskey and brandy and 36° U.P. for gin. 
This is a recommendation in which Major Bedford concurs. 

. 117. The taxation of tho vend of foreign liquor is a 
oiSbm matter in which there is great diversity of practice and which 
is further complicated by the variety of names adopted for 
the different forms of licenses. 

118. Taking first what maybe termed wholesale licenses, — that is, licenses with 
whoioaoioiiconaoB. inferior limit of sale generally of two gallons in full bottles, 

jars or casks, — it is to bo observed that in tho City of Bombay, 
in accordance with a concession embodied in tho Bombay Abkdri Act, these licenses 
are altogether dispensed with in the case of liquor sold in its original casks or pack- 
ages. In other cases a license is required for which the fee is assessed by the 
Collector subject to a minimum of Rs. 100. In Assam, the United Provinces, 
Madras, Ajmer, Baluchistan and Bangalore the fee is low, varying from Es. 26 to 
Rs. 64. It is 800 in Calcutta. In the rest of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
in^tbe Punjab it is fixed by the Excise Commissioner at his discretion, subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 60, and in the last-named Province to a maximum of Es. 1,000. 

. It seems to the Committee that in respect of these licenses, which are praoti- 
oaUy for the sale of a dozen quarts or more at a time, tho proper policy is to impose- 
a fixed fee which should be suflBciently high to keep tho business in respectable liands 
but not so high as to hamper legitimate trade. Tlioy think that the concession 


granted m Bombay sbould bo withdrawn, that tho fee levied inl^Iadras should ho 
msed, and that it is unnecessary to adopt a system of assessment as in Bengal, 

Bombay and tho Punjab. A fixed fee of from Es. 100 to Es. 300 would nrohablv 
be satisfactory. 

119. They would further allow bottling or compounding or blending by no one 

...... , ^ holders of wholesale licenses, on payment of - an additional 

iiotume or comp^ding. from Es. 60 to Es. 100 foi’ bottling, and onc of from'' 

,, , , , , 250 to Rs. 600 for compoimding or blending, which 

would DO subject to the restrictions already mentioned. One condition of tho 
supplemenfery licenses would ho that all liquor bottled in India should ho so labelled. 

120. JNext fall to be conridered what may bo called retail ‘ off ’ licenses, that is 
Boian'off'iicoMos. IicensBS for sale for consumption off tho promises -with a 
f • 4 . mi. snpenor hmit of salo of two gallons and nn inferior one usuaUy 

or a pint. These are the hconses commonly granted to ordinary shopkeepers, but 
they may of course bo oonibinod with wholesolo licenses in the case of considerable 

^ + 1 various. In Madras there are two rates 

accmdmg to locality, Rs. 60 and Es. 300. In Bangalore tho fee is Rs. 100 and 

United Provinces the ordinary fee is Es. 200, 
but be reduced m special cases, and no inferior Emit of salo is prescribed. In 

b! f nn?® wi ^®®^®®® force only in Calcutta where they hear a fixed fee of 

Ba. 1,000. Elsewhere in the Provmce, as weU as in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
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retail licenses, covering both ‘ off ’ and * on ’ sales are usually sold by auction, often 
in combination yith the countiy liquor licenses. In Bombay retail ‘ off ’ licenses 
are assessed on the transactions of the previous year at a rate approximating 
BiS. 1-8-0 per dozen sold and in Sind on. past transactions within limits of 
E/S. 26 and Bs. 600. In the Punjab there is no separate class of ‘ off ’ licenses. The 
fee for an ‘ off ’ or an ‘ on and off ’ license ranges from Bs. 200 to Bs. 1,000. 

In this case again it is necessary rather to see that the business is kept in 
respectable hands than to extract revenue from it. The shops in question are 
required to supply the demand of the classes using foreign liquors, which ah’eady 
pay a high duty, and they do little to increase consumption or drunkenness if proper 
discretion is shown in the grant of licenses. The Committee would recommend 
grant to respectable persons at a fixed fee which might amount to Bs. 60 to.Bs.. l00 
in small towns, Bs. 260 in larger ones and Bs. 600 to Bs. 1,000 'in the case pf 
considerable firms trading at the headquarters of Provinces. They prefer a 
classification of this kind, coupled with a high tariff rate, to any attempt to assess 
•the fee with reference to transactions, since to be effective the latter arrangement 
involves the control of the possession and transit of all foreign liquor, which 
they are not prepai’ed to recommend ; but they would not object to a fee being 
raised on some such basis when the business done was chiefly in single bottles, in 
other words when it competed with that under ‘ on * licenses. 

There should be a heavy penalty if consumption on the premises occurs 
under cover of the * off * license, and the minimum quantity to be sold should be a 
full' pint bottle corked and capsuled. The enforcement of the latter regulation 
would put a stop to the sale of flasks of one or two drams apiece, which is now 
becoming a very common practice. 

121. The licenses of the most important class are those which provide for sale 

•On'iioonsos. cousumption on tile promises. In Bengal and Eastern 

n loonsos. Bengal these are to a sroat extent combined and auctioned 

with the licenses for sale of country liquor. In Calcutta practically all the country 
spirit sellers hold them on payment of a fee of Bs. 600 apiece, and a few rum shops, 
w’hiob also soli all kinds of foreign liquor, are auctioned separately. Similar licenses 
are auctioned in Assam, Madras aud Bangalore. In one of the cities of the United 
Provinces a first experiment in auctions is now being made ; the usual practice is 
to allow sale for consumption on the premises by holders of ‘off ’ licenses on pay- 
ment of an additional Bs. 100. In the Punjab licenses for cousumption both on 
and off the premises are auctioned in cities and bazaars, but in civil stations and 
cantonments are granted on fees fixed at the discretion of the Excise Commissioner 
subject to limits of Bs. 300 and Es. 1,000. This practice, it may he mentioned, 
has recently been found by that officer to bo liable to abuse and to give rise to 
I great variations in tho taxation per gallon. The system followed in the North- 
•West Frontier Province is the same as in the Punjab, In Bombay City privileged 
licenses (t.c., licenses granted for life subject to good behaviour) are liable to a 
fee revised tricnnially by the Oolleotor ; others (i.e., licenses for shops for which 
the privileged licenses have expired) are auctioned for three years with renewals 
for two further terms of throe years each on fees assessed by the Oolleotor. No 
I regular * on ’ licenses are granted outside the Presidency town, but a clause in the 
* off ’ license gives a practical sanction to such sale. In tho Central Provinces 
these licenses arc granted on fees fixed at the discretion of the Collector ; in 
Ajmer-Merwara they are granted on a fixed fee of Es. 192. 

Shops for the consumption of foreign liquor on tbo promises arc not necessary 
to moot the needs of tbo bulk of tbo native drinking population, whoso ordinary 
liquor is country spirit, iari or country boor, nor for tbo most part are they wanted 
for the European, Eurasian or Parsi communities whoso requiroments arc met by 
other licenses. To the native middle classes, who aro not usually addicted to taking 
liquor, they afford facilities for acquiring tho habit, both by encouraging the 
tendency to imitate western customs in this respect and by their superior attrac- 
tions and real or fancied greater respectability as compared with the country spirit 
shops. At tbo same time tbo Oommitteo are disposed to doubt whether the 
system of auctions, though it undoubtedly brings in tbo largest rovonue, is the most 
satisfactory moans of disposing of those licenses. 
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Their recommendation is to restrict to as narrow limits as possible licenses for 
sale of foreign liquors for consumption on the premises. As instances of ‘ possible 
restriction they would suggest the closure of all the rum shops in Calcutta, a 
reduction in the number of taverns in Madras, the abrogation of the second 
paragraph of clause 6 of Uoense forms 13 and 13-A in force in Bombay, and the 
prohibition of ‘ on ’ sale under what are known as * first class ’ licenses in the 
Punjab and the North-West Prontier Province. They would continue the grant 
of such licenses only where there is a proved demand on the part of a class of 
drinkers accustomed to foreign liquor, and they would restrict their number by a 
high inferior limit of fee, say Es. 100 a month, which might be relaxed in special 
cases such as that of shops for the sale of flavoured spirit which does not imitate 
imported liquor. In cases where auctions are not retained the shops might 
ordinarily be disposed of either on fixed fees or on a system of settlement based on 
past transactions. 

122. Licenses for the sale of bear only for consumption on the [premises should 

be granted on similar principles, as is now done in the Punjab, 

Beeriiccnsoa. Madras, Ooorg and Baluchistan, and especial regard should be 
had to restriction on their numbers in localities where a country fermented liquor 
is available. 

123. The fees for hotel Uoenses for sale to residents, and sometimes also for 

removal, are fixed at the discretion of the Collector or Excise 
Taftediment Commissioner subject to a minimum which amounts to Es. 400 
and Ea. 200 in the Presidency towns of Bombay and Calcutta, 
respectively, and generally to Es. 100 in other large towns and Es. 25 in smaller 
ones. The Committee have no amendment to suggest, except that, whore sale for 
removal is allowed, the licensee should be required to take out a separate wholesale 
or retail license or both in respect of it. 

Licenses for refreshment rooms are taxed somewhat similarly, except in Madras 
Town where a fixed fee of Es. 500 is imposed to prevent competition with licenses 
sold by auction, the fee for the rest of the Presidency being Es. 75. 

In both these cases bar licenses are as a rule given in addition for a montldy 
payment which amounts to Es. 10 in the Central Provinces, Es. 7-8-0 to Es. 25 
in Madras, and Rs. 60 in Calcutta. In the United Provinces the fee is fixed by 
the Collector within limits of 50 and lls. 200 a year. No such licenses arc 
roquired to be taken in Bombay, though bars are allowed. The Committee think 
it very desirable that provision should be made for them where it does not exist. 

A license which is peculiar to Calcutta is the late closing license, the fee for 
which is fixed on the same principles as the bar license, being graduated with refer- 
ence to the hour to which the premises are allowed to ho kept open. This also 
seems to the Committee to be desirable in places where for special reasons the 
usual closing time has to be exceeded. At present there is no closing time for 
hotels in Bombay. 

licenses for railway refresbmont rooms, dining oars and steamers are fixed 
on scales varying according to tbe circumstances of the Provinces or at the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner. Care should bo takon to limit the holders of suoh 
licenses to their legitimate business. Por instance, a railway refreshment room 
licensee should be prohibited from establishing a bar, as is not infrequently done, 
for rale to persons other than travellers, or from conducting a wholesale or retail 
business in Ms refreshment room premises, except under a license of the class 
requisite to cover the business done. 


124. Occasional licenses, that is licenses for short periods for sale at entertain- 
Ooeasionai lioensea. moMs and tho like, are granted at small daily fees which are 
sometimes fixed and at others loft to the discretion of tlio 
Collector. The Committee have no comment to make except that such licenses 
should not be granted as a matter of coarse and that transactions under them 
should be strictly confined to the purposes for which they arc granted. 

126. It is not proposed to examine the remainder of the licenses in detail. 
othotUoonBes. Auctioneers’ licenses, chemists’ and druggists’ licenses and dak 
bimgalow licenses are all given at more or less nominal fees for 
strictly limited purposes. Licenses for the sale of denatured spirits are likewise 
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limited, but the trade is not in all instances kept sufficiently separate from that in 
potable foreign liquors. In the Punjab and 'Coorg special licenses are prescribed 
for propriotaiy clubs, co-operative stores, and similar institutions. Care should be 
taken especially in mofussil towns that no institution of this kind sells liquor 
without a license or in contravention of tho terms of its license. Travelling 
Hoonses are provided for in the Bengal Excise Act and in Act XTI of 1896 and are 
seldom or never granted. The Committee propose to omit provision for them from 
the draft Bill. 

126. The last and most important matter for consideration is the rate of 
duty. Owing to tho absence of accounts it is not possible to 
estimate the increase or decrease in the consumption of tho 
different Provinces, and tho only figures which the Committee 

have been able to secure are those which compare the increase in imports with that 
in the population for the last thirty yearn. Even these are not wholly reliable 
owing to the incompleteness of the census figm’es for the year 1872. The com- 
parison may bo made under the heads of spirits, wines and fermented liquors. 

127. Taking spirits first, there was between 1873-76 and 1904-06 an in- 

crease iu imports of potable kinds from 701,177 to 1,297,611 
gallons, or 85 per cent. The total population increased 
between 1872 and 1901 by 42*7 per cent, and tbe European, Eurasian and Parsi 
population in the Provinces for which reliable figures are available by 26 per cent. 

Tlie cbaiigo in tho olass of spirits drunk is noticeable. ‘Whiskey has advanced 
since 1880-81 when its was first separately registered by 303 ‘3 per cent., lum by 
32’3 per cent, and ‘other sorts of spirits* by 166‘3 per cent. The imports of brandy 
and gin have fallen off in the same period by 21*0 and 33*0 per cent., respectively, 

A remarkable change in values will bo seen from the following table of aver- 
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The case of rum is perhaps tho most striking. Tho imports in 1876*77 wore 
33,639 gallons valued at lls. 2,06,870. Those in 1904-06 were 70,609 gallons 

valued at Es. 1,27,283. .j , , i 

Tho proportions in which the total imports wore divided between the maritime 

Proyinces were— 


jBongnl 
Bombay 
Burma . 
Madras 
Sind 


1876— 7G. 

. 8a-0 

. 30*7 
. lC-7 
. 14-9 
. 4'8 


1004—05. 

a6-6 

27*8 

20-8 

16-1 

9-5 


The increase in theimiiorts into Burma is remarkable. Tho share taken by 
different Provinces in -the trade in diiloront classes of spirits is also mteresting. 
l?or instance, Bengal in 1904-05 took 190,792 gallons of wMey and only 86,73o 
gallons of brandy, rum and gin, while Burma took only 73,629 gallons of whiskey 
and 182.743 of the other three. Madras, which is a comparatively s^ll importer 
ofthosoelassesof spirits, takes tho largest proportion of ‘other sorts in the form 

of Colombo arrack. . j . x. 

128, There is a decrease under all kinds of wines except ‘ port and other 
sorts ’ amounting for tho thirty years to 73-7 per cent., wlule 
wino. . yj. , . Qtlier ports ’ show an increase of 33 and 6-9 

nor cent., rospeotivoly, leaving a not total decrease of 44’1 per cent. Ihough the 
vSfor'pirt’hM r«in»i,.cd steady, there appears to haye beep an 
“aSeXeimpiStot spurious qualities, some ot thorn oontannuga peroontago 
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of proof spirit as high as 42, the limit of strength for wines admitted under the 
Tariff Act. The value of the ‘ other sorts, * which have advanced in quantity to 
more than a third of the whole, has declined from a little over Hs. 8 to something 
imder Its. 6 per gallon. 

129. The total consumption of malt liquors has advanced in the last twenty-' 

seven years by 314 per cent., as compared with an advance in 
quota. the total population by 42‘7 per cent., and in the European 

and Eurasian population in the Provinces for which reliable figures are available of 
27*9 per cent. The average value of the imported beer has declined from 
Es. 2-6-6 to Es. 1*6*0 per gallon. Qfiic large quantity made in or imported into 
Burma is again remarkable, amounting in this instance to 12 per cent, of the whole. 

130. This very brief survey of the course of imports, taken with the other 

evidence before the Oommittee, suggests the conclusions that, 
the case of the classes which habitually consume imported 
liquors, there is no reason to infer any considerable increase 
in the per capita consumption. There have been several changes in fashion, the net 
result of which is a large decrease in the consumption of brandy, gin and wines 
other than port wine, and a large iocreaso in that of whiskey and light beers. These 
changes have been accompanied by a marked rise in the import of cheap spirits, 
port and malt liquors for the use of other classes, that is the middle classes of the 
native population, whose consumption of them tends to show a rapid increase, 
especially where the ratos of taxation on country spirit are high or the shops for the 
sale of it are greatly restricted in n'omber. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce takes so serious a view of the increase in 
the importation of cheap spirits that it suggests either tho prohibition of import of 
spirits below a certain age or the regulation of tho taxation inversely to value. In 
Calcutta the s.nme matter has formed the subject of repeated complaints by the Wine, 
Beer and Spirit Association. In view of Major Bedford’s declaration ns to the 
quality of these spirits, the Committee arc Hot prepared to recommend action at 
present on either of these lines. They expect that the necessary chock will bo 
imposed by the increase already effected in tho tariff rate, n-hicb, regarded as 
od valorem taxation, means an enhancement of over 100 per cent, more on tho 
cheaper than on the dearer brands. But they would rccommond that tho course 
of imports as well as of prices should bo carefully watched with a view to further 
increase -when necessary. They would lay stress on this matter of tho prices, 
because, in the case of tho oheapest bmnds, tho recent cnlianccmont of tho duty 
does little more than bring tho retail price up again to what it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

131. The Committee would recommend a similar watching of tho course of 

winoB. imports of cheap ports and other wines. In this case the 

alcohoUo strength is also of importance. 

132. In the case of beer an early increase in the' tariff 'rate, as well as in the local 

excise rate, is v.OTy necessary. The present tariff rate is less 
nntaSraBoni thrai^. ® valorem, and in the l^ilgiris tho stage has 

been reached of tho vend fees being . half as much again as tho 
duty. The total consumption, of which only about 50 per cent, is represented 
by issues to troops, has increased by 314 per cent., and beer drinking .by tho 
native population is increasing in Madras and Bangalore and, it is believed, in 
Burma. A commencement of such consumption has recently been noticed in parte 
of Northern India and in Sind. The only reason tho Committee have heard urged 
against an increase is that an interference -with tho present rate of duty might disturb 
the relations between tho Military Department and their contractors.' Such 
e'vidence as the Committee have received on this point is to the contrary effect. 
The position as they understand it is this. The Military Department, having 
for years past worked under a system of contracts with local brewers, is now 
abandoning it in part at any rate, in favour of what is know as the ‘ tenant ’ 
sy.stem, under which a regiment makes its contract direct with the ‘ tenant ’ of its 
canteen to sell various classes of stores, beer included. Some regimental authorities 







no longed desire to ' have beer sold as-, oheap'as' 4 annas a quart, .whioh was till 
recently the prescribed maximum, and the soldiers, to whom to a great extent the 
choice is left, are ready or easily persuaded to pay an anna more for the imported 
.article. . In these circumstances . the English brewers are able to compete because, 
haVing'tied houses at their back in England, they can pursue a * dumping ’ trade 
in this country. "Were the rate of duty to be raised however, they would no longer 
be able to sell at the present price, while the local brewer would be able to do so , 
and still make a fair profit. The increase in the rate of duty, which is desirable 
on other grounds, would thus be actually in favour of the local brewers. The 
Committee are disposed to think that they are entitled to this advantage, if not 
to a larger one. They^ are considerably handicapped by having to pay the import 
duty on much of their machinery and materials, as well as by being bound to 
manufacture under regulations that are not applicable to imported beer, and 
the Committee consider it would not be unfair if the local industry were even 
given an advantage in the rate of duty, as is done in England where these reasons 
for favourable treatment do not exist. The rate of duty the Oommiteee would 
suggest for a commencement is two annas, or an increase of one anna a gallon. 
This is the rate already levied in the State of Mysore, while in contravention of the 
law three annas is levied in Coorg, and as much as four annas was at one time levied 
in Madras. It may be of interest to add that the Mysore State levies in addition 
to the duty a * kist, * or fee, per hogshead which amounts in places to as much as 
Rs. 61 and the authorities at Bangalore a similar * kist * of Bs. lB-8-0. This latter 
also would appear to be on arrangement of doubtful legality. 

183. A difficulty which has affected transactions in ‘ foreign ’ liquors made iu 
India arises out of the credit of the duty on them to the 
fn T*rovinc 0 of mannfactare and not to that of consumption. 

'foMijn Miqnora mado In The adoption of tho polioy of Subjecting to the tariff rate 

all imitation flavoured spirits will undoubtedly have the effect 
of decreasing their consumption, and under tho Committee’s proposals no option 
will be left to Local Governments in the matter of admitting or excluding liquors 
entitled to he classed as ‘ foreign In order to promote inter-provinoial trade 
and to afford increased facilities to tho local manufacturer the Committee are 
embodying in the draft Bill proposals for the grant of permission to transfer 
* foreign ’ liquor made in India from Province to Province in bond as an alterna- 
tive to tho payment of duty at the place of manufacture. This will give the 
manufacturor in India an advantage corresponding to that enjoyed by importers 
iiwTig bonded warehouses at the ports of import, and at the same time will enable 
Local Governments to scouro tho duty on the local consumption by tho grant to 
the trade of facilities in tho shape of bonded warehouses, though they will have 
no power to prohibit tho import of * foreign ’ liquor once it has paid duty in any 
Province. The warehouses proposed for use in the case of country spirit ooidd 
doubtless he used for these liquors as for other oxoiseablo articles. 


!Elio QoTornmont’B qaea* 
tlona roplled to. 


134. On these conclusions tho Committee submit the 
following replies to tho questions referred to thorn : — 


(1) In tho results of tho analyses made there is nothing to support the 
allegation that foreign liquor, or any particular varioiy of foreign spirit, is more 
deleterious than country liquor ; hut, in the ahsonoo of control hy the exporting 
countries of tho compounding of spirits exported, there is a danger sufficient 
to make periodical tests necessary, while thorough control of similar operations 
conducted in this country is eminently draixable. 

(2) Tho rates of taxation on imported spirits have tended in the past to give 
a considerable stimulus to tho sale of tho oheapor classes in preforenco to country 
spirit, moro particularly in tho Prosidoncy towns and in parts of Bengal. Whether 
this null continue to bo tho oaso now that thotarilF rate of duty has been raised is 
a matter of spooulation. But tho Committee consider that the imports should be 
carefully watched ndth a view to further inorcaso, if necessary. 

In, the case of port winothoro appears to boa similar and equally undesirable 
increase in imports of tho cheaper qualities, frequently not true wine at all. This 
also may requiro to bo pheokod by higher taxation. 
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There is a very large increase in the consumption’ o£ beer as a whole' and’ an 
extension of its use by the native population ; and a considerable enhancement of 
the duty appears to he advisable. 

(3) GChe consumption of foreign qjirit is progressing out of proportion to 
the increase in the population both of the classes that habitually use it n.Tn^ of 
the country’ as a whole. The cause is to be found partly in the replacement of 
wines by whislcey among the classes referred to, but much more largely in the 
growing consumption of foreign spirits by the middle class of the native' population 
which did not formerly use them. The remedy is an increase in the taxation 
together with a strict Hmitation of the number of shops, particularly those for 
consumption on the premises. 

(di) The fourth question has already been in a great measure answered in 
replying to the third, foreign liquor does appear to offer special attractions to 
many of the middle classes who would perhaps abstain if only country liquor wore 
available. It does appear desirable to discourage their consumption of it by all 
reasonable means. At the same time some increase of such consumption is probably 
an inevitable consequence of the adoption of western manners and customs, of the 
slackening of social ties and religious beliefs, and of the growing preference for a 
town life. In any case it is an unsatisfactory phase of the transition wliioh Inian 
society is undergoing. 
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Tho belief in the hatni' 
leesneea of iari. 


CHAPTER VIII.— TARI OR, TODDY. 

136. The Oommittee ai’e instructed to consider wliether the tree-tax system, 

T..ul,...nLlunn fa tho Com- ' ^ SUCCessful 

milteo. ^ Madras, or any similar system, can or should be extended 

to other parts of India, due regard being paid everywhere to 
local conditions. The Government state that, so far as present information goes, 
iafi is the least noxious of all the forms of alcohol in common use in India, that it 
.would Bo a grave evil to discourage its use if this result should be purchased at the 
' cost of driving the people to more deleterious intoxicants, and that no considerations 
of revenue could he permitted to justify such a course. Another most important 
g^uestion to which the Committee’s attention is drawn is whether the extension 
contemplated or suggested, if held to be desirable in itself, can be effected without 
inquisitorial and harassing interferenioe witli the people and the employment of a 
large staff of low-paid preventive officers. The Government of India are disposed 
to regard such result as_ an evil only less serions than excessive drinking, and add 
that it must he justified, if at all, by other considerations than those of revenue. 

186. The Oommittee. deem it necessary in the first instance to observe that 
there is muoh nusconception, both official and popular, of the 
character of tori and that this wrong understanding should he 
correct^. The term tari includes both the unfermented and 

the fennented juice of any kind of palm tree. Eecmented tari is described by the 
Government of India in the words above quoted. Other authorities are more pro- 
nounced in favour of the harmlessness of the juice. The Bengal Government in 
their letter No. 669-T.P., dated 18th June 1900, stated that its ordinary strength 
was commonly about 95“ U. P. and that it might fairly be compared to the weakest 
description of vin ordinaire. An Excise Commissioner of the United Provinces 
(in his report for 1880-81) puts its stren^h at 98’1“ U.P. and another (in bis 
report for 1901-1902) repeats an assertion once made in the House of Commons 
that it is “ little stronger than home-ma'ie ginger beer.” A Oolleotor in the same 
Province states that its intoxicating effects last only a few minutes, and the 
Bombay Temperance Council urge a reduction of taxation on the ground that tari 
is not an intoxicant, hut a wholesome, refreshing and invigorating beverage. A 
similar opinion was held by a number of witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Committee, while several others laid stress on its nutritive qualities. 

187. It is necessary to examine in some detail these allegations as to the 

character of tari. It must he premised that tari ferments very 
ttopofnt?'* ““ easily and commences to do so very quickly, both because the 

state of solution is favourable to rapid fermentation and by 
reason of the fact that the pot in which the juioe is drawn is almost invariably 
coated with old ferment. The rate of progress of fermentation varies with the kind 
of palm tapped and the temperature, and in a cold climate alcohol may he absent or 
inappreciable for a few hours. But in any climate the formation of alcohol must 
occur imTflaa there be employed chemical means of preventing it, such as coatinjg 
tie pot internally with lime. In proportion as the alcohol is less.the percentage of 
unfermented sugar is greater. 

It appears therefore that the opinions under consideration are justified _ in so 
far as they relate to tari in which fermentation has not commenced or is only 
slightly advanced. But in the great hulk of the tari consumed fermentation is 
far advanoed;or is complete ; and as to this fennented tari, only the^ statement 
of the Government of India represents the exact fact. Analyses made in 1882-83 
showed that the average strength of six samples of .Bombay toddy when fully 
fermented was 90“ U.P. A muoh more extended experiment made with samples 
from all parts of Madras in 1897-98 gave an average of 89-4° U.P., and a third 
made at Kasanli on behalf of the Oommittee with samples from all parts of Indifi 
showed an average of 91*6“ U.P., or, excluding one sample which gave a suspioiously 
^i^h strength, of 92-6'’ U.P, It is to be remarked in refergaoe to’ thi^ latter 
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figure that the samples analysed were neoessarily sereral days old before they 
reached Kasauli and bad received a large admixture of salicylic aoid to prorent 
fermentation on the way. This may account for their being weaker than those 
which were analysed nearer the place of production. 

In ppint of deleterious elements Majbr Bedford found that^ tari contained, 
hulk for bulk, nearly the same proportion of fusel oil as oofiiitrjf spirits of 60® U.P., 
that is nearly four times as much in proportion to tbo nlcohol contained. There 
was present — in some samples in groat excess — a much larger acidity, which is & 
fruitful cause of indigestion, diarrlicea, dysentery and riieumatism. Its nutritive 
elements consisted on the average of 2-76 grams per cent, albuminoids and 2*2 
grams per cent, sugars. On the whole, it showed the lowest alcoholic strength 
and the highest nutritive value of any intoxicating liquor examined at Kasauli. 

But the advantages just mentioned are secured only by the moderate consumer 
of fort in a comparatively fresh state. When it is taken in largo quantities, the 
percentage of some of the impurities consumed is very much greater than it would 
be if the same amount of alcohol were taken in the shape of spirit, and the nutri- 
tive qualities are of little advantage to the consumer who drinks in order to get 
drunk, while the bulk of the for* tends to his detriment. In the words of the 
Commissioner of Ahkari, Bombay, “the confirmed toddy drinker soaks. His 
becomes bloated and lethargic, while the drinker of country spirit has his glass 
or two now and then and is soon done with it.** There is moreover a largo body 
of Ttiftdiqnl and other evidence to show that considerable injury results from the 
drinking of stale for*, which is described not only as a powerful intoxicant, hut also, 
doubtless on account of its acid properties, as being highly produotivo of gout. 
Major Bedford puts the limit of time for wholesome oonsumption at 2di hours after 
drawing. 

188. WidasiJread evidence 'of actual drunkenness from this liquor in the past 
renders the more remarkable the recommendations of many 
noMfrom^tSifoaLt “ temperance reformers for its release from taxation. Tippu 
Sulten found drunkenness from toddy so prevalent that ho 
ordered all toddy trees to he out down. Sir Barrow Ellis, when Revenue Commissioner 
of the Northern Division in Bombay, gave a similar order for the same reason with 
regard to date trees in Government waste lands. The Bengal Excise Commission 
in 1884i found that much of the drunkenness nttiihutcd to outstills was really duo 
to for*. There is ample evidence and it is within the momoiy of officers still in 
service that, before steps were taken to bring toddy under control in parts of 
Madras and Bombay, it was no uncommon thing to find whole villages, men, women 
and children, largely incapable as a oonscquonco of its use. The same state of 
affairs is reported in places where it is not controlled at tiio present day, '■e.p., the 
Agency tracte of Madras, the Fanch Mahals of Bombay and the tracts inhabited 
by the Maria Qonds in the Chanda district of tbo Central Provinces. In the Bihar 
districts of Bengal, where control is weak, several witnesses complained of the 
difficulty of keeping workmen or servants sober in the fort season, and there is 
some evidence of the prevalenoe of drunkenness in the same season, though to h 
less extent owing to the comparative paucity of supply, in tl>o adjacent districts of 
the Tlmted Provinces. 

139. It is necessary to lay some stress upon these points heoauso although for* 
drinking comes less under the notice of the public than spirit 
Tho ertent of eonBnmp- drinking by teason of its being confincd in most Provinces to 
particular seasons and particular areas, it is none the less n 
^avo matter in these periods and localities and the quantity of alcohol consumed 
in this form is very large indeed. 

The areas chiefly concerned are the Bihar districts of Bengal, the Gorakhpur 
and Benares divisions and the Parrukhahad district of the United Provinces, the 
whole of the Madras Presidency except the Nilgiris, the greater part of Bombay, 
the Nagpur, Wardha and Ohanda disfricts of tiie Central Provinces and the adjacent 
districts of Borar and Coorg. 

Owing to the large variation in the number and the yield of trees in different 
places and to the absence in the majority of Provinces of any regular record of the 
number tapped, it is diffigult to make eyen au estimate of tqtel or comparative 
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MMumpiion. !^e following figures may however serve to give some idea of it. 

y^lded Es. 93, ^7.664,. Bombay 
Es. 16, 60,^4, Bengal Es. 10,72,308, the United Provinces Es. 1,61,630, the Central 
Pro-nnoes Es. 66,pl, Eastern Bengal and Assam Es. 26,636, Coorg Es. 13,823 
and Smd Es. 1,316. ° 


In the matter of vend licenses issued Madras again stands first with an average 
of one to every 1,932 of the whole population of the consuming districts; but this 
average is eq^uaUed or exceeded in local areas of other Provinces in which trees are 
numerous. In the Bihar districts of Bengal ^the average is 1 to 1,736 persons, 
the Patna district having in proportion to its population the largest number (1 to 
692) of licenses for sale of any district in India. Six districts of the United Pro- 
vinces, of which the first four are adjacent to Bihar, vig., Ghazipur, Ballia, Azam- 
garh, Gorakhpur, Mainpuri and Parrukhabad, have an average of 1 to 2,733 
porsons. In tho Surnt district of Bombayi 171161*0 a largo nuiiibGr of liconscs for 
domestic consumption are issued, the proportion of licenses of aE kinds to the 
■population rises as high as 1 to 76 ; of licenses for sale Bombay has one to 3,104 
and Thana 1 to 1,730 of its inhabitants. In the Central Provinces, AVardha, 
Bassim, Teotmal and Amraoti have an average of 1 to 1,932 persons. 

I'ho figures of trees tapped are less reliable. There is however an accurate 
record in the case of Madras and Bombay ; in the United Provinces a similar refeord 
was compiled in the case of palmyra trees tapped in the districts of Parrukhabad and 
Basti in the years 1900-01 and 1901-02 when tbo tree-tax system was under 
trial ; in Bengal an enumeration of trees tapped in parts of the Bihar districts and 
some others was made from 1890-97 to 1898-99, anti in the Central Provinces a 
similar enumeration was made in some districts in 1893-94. With the aid of these 
figures and a careful selection of areas a very rough idea of consumption and 
taxation per gallon may bo gained. The areas seleoted are, for Bengal, the portions 
of the seren districts of the Patna division and of Monghyr and Bhagalpur which 
were included ia the experiment ; for the United Provinces, Parrukhabad and Basti, 
for which alone figures are available ; for tbo Central Provinces, JNagpur, Wardha 
and Chanda, the three districts of the Nagpur division in which the enumeration 
was made ; and, for Madras and Bombay, two areas of somewhat similar charaoter 
to that selected in the Central Provinces, viz. the Ceded Districts and four districts 
of the Deocan and Karnatak, in each of w'hich areas, as in the Nagpur division, 
only date trees are tapped, and the methods of administration and rates of taxation 
are uniform and arc not confused by outsido conditions. Por the purposes of the 
estimate of consumption the yield of a palmyra has been presumed to be double 
that of a date and the latter has been put at twenty gallons per tree. The following 
are the figures arrived at : — 
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140. The retail price in the season in Bengal is 1 anna a gallon throughout Bihar 

and the neighbourhood, rising to about 4 annas in other parts ; 

Hctttii prices. Jq Eastern Bengal and Assam, ■whore tari is scarcer, it varies 

from 3 to 13 annas ; in the United Provinoes 3 to 4 annas is the ordinary price, 
rising to 6 and 8 in special localities. In Madras a minimum price of 4 annas, 
which it reduced to 2 annas in South Canara, is imposed, but not always success- 
fully enforced ; tlie general price is reported to be from 6 to 9 annas, but less in 
the West Coast districts. In Bombay maximum prices are fixed, ■ but seldom 
reached ; both maximum and actual prices vary in different areas ; in Surat toddy 
can be obtained at tree-foot booths at annas a gallon, and at a slightly higher 
rate at shops ; in Bombay City the maximum price at tree-foot booths is 3 aimas 
6 pies per gallon ; in the Karnatah the maximum price is 9 annas, but the actual 
selling price only 3 or 4 annas. The price in the Central Provinces is said to vary 
from 1 anna 6 pies to 6 annas a gallon. 

141. Incomplete as these figures are, they are sufficient to indicate that there . 

are areas in which tari is largely consumed and lightly taxed, 
^pTho neccBsity lot ooa- gnd jjag ^een showu that it is twice as strong as has some- 
” 'times been imagined and responsible for much drunkenness 

when not controlled. The necessity for control being thus established, it bas to bo 
seen whether it can be secured by any more satisfactory means than that of a tree- 
tax, and whether any imxirovement can be effected in the systems of tree-tax at 
present in force. 

142. The systems that do not involve the element of a tree-tax may be con- 

sidered first. One which it is necessary to mention only to 
Condemn is that under which the tari rights are made part of 
controcteB.' ° the Country spirit contractor’s contract. This system was 

formerly in force in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
Central Pronnces, Ajmer-Merwara and parts of Madras and Bombay. In the 
Punjab where there was only one shop, and in Ajmer-Merwara where the con- 
sumption was comparatively small, it has succeeded in cxtiuguisliing the use of tari 
altogether. In the United Provinoes, Bombay and the Central Provinces it has 
been replaced. It remains in force in the Ohavakkat Deputy Tahsildar’s division 
of Madras as part of the arrangements for the manufacture of toddy spirit. Here 
the different conditions appear to have produced the opposite result to that noted 
elsewhere. The renters are reported to have subleased the right to tap and sell 
to the men who undertook to tap the largest number of trees at a comparatively 
low rate of payment per tree. There were no restrictions as to the number of shops. 
These have increased from 173 to ^ 867 in the past five years and drunkenness 
must have increased in proportion. Steps are now being taken for better 
-control. 

In Bengal there is much tapping, more particularly in the Bihar districts 
and in the 2i-Parganas, Hooghly, Howrah and Calcutta. The 
inentB?^® nmngo- gnlj Other districts in which the matter is of importance 
are Cuttack, the Sonthal Parganas, Purnea, P'uxi, B'ordwan 
and Murshidahad. Gur is largely manufactured from date juice iu the distriofe of 
the Presidency division. Under the law as it stands, the tapping of an unlicensed 
tree is not an offence if done by or on behalf of the owner, and so cannot he inter- 
fered with. Privileges are also given to sellcis of unfermented tari and sugar 
makers. The system of adminisfiation consists of the sale by auction of the 
right of vend at single shops, but in Bihar the practice pursued has apparently 
been one of oontraoting direct with as many actual tappers as possible instead of 
with the shopkeeper or employer of so many tappers, and this bas been carried -to 
the length ot breaking up a large shop into a number of small ones whenever a 
high price Avas fetched at auction. As a result, there are more shops than are 
necessary, the price of tari is low, drunkenness common and the revenue only 
slightly progressive. Another great defect of the system is that it necessitates the 
employment of a large staff to collect petty amounts from poor licensees. 

The arrangements in Eastern Bengal and Assam are similar, but the matter is 
of much less importance, the district of Malda being the only one which yields a 
revenue of Jis. 10,000 or over. There is considerable tapping of date trees for the 



manufacture of gurm the districts of’ the Dacca division 
are granted at nominal fees. ’ 


In Assam -a fevr licenses 


' (3) Tho farming 

tom. 


flya* 


■O'liited Provinces, 

the Oontml Provinces, Sind and Ooorg. ' 

In the United Provinces palms are comparatively scarce. Palmvras arh 

■ “.f" ‘5“ ‘keLo palm, tS mSI 

mdely spread, yields less than in damper countries. The matter is of importance 

?n Gov.ahhpnr, Azamgarh, Ghazipur and BaUia and 

. m rarrukhahad. ^^c only others that yield a revenue of fi 6,000 and over are 

usually sold by tahsils to con- 
W .or tappers. The latter generally sell at the tree foot, 

?no of shops in tho toivns is not unknown ; there are for instance 

oountry spint contractors not unfrequently secure the 
.contracts in spite of instructions in the Excise Manual to tho contrary. 

Provinces, Wardha, Amraoti, Akola and Nagpur are the most 
S Si ^ Poin^ of view. The farms in the Central Provinces 

1 country spirit farms. The 

tto to&ijl decMylow!’ 

The contracts in Sind and Coorg are comparatively unimportant. 

Among the systems above desoribed there is none which the Committee can 
recommend for general adoption. 

The tree-tax systems have the advantage that they impose a direct duty, 
(4isyBt«nHoftroo.tas. corresponding to tho' stiU-head duty on spirits. Their dis- 
, advantages are as stated generally in the instructions to the 

Oommitiee and^ these will ho considered in more detail in examining the working 
of the systems in the Provinces that use them and the reasons for their rejection 
by others. 


14i3. It will he oonveniont to deal with tho Bombay arrangments first. The 
• number of trees, though fairly large in various localities, was 

Bo^ayomng^ontB. ^t any time great in Comparison with tho palm groves 

of Madras, and latterly has been reduced by some general 
causes such ns deaths from drought and the omission to form now plantations, and 
by some local calamities such as a oyolone in Thana and tho ravages of locusts in 
Ratnagin, and in famine distnots by tho consumption of tho soft heads of date 
palms as food. Tho method of raising rovenuo from toddy which was inherited 
from native rulers has been developed on different lines in different places owing 
to the' varying conditions of the several localities and to tho continuance in four 
districts of tapping for distillation alongside of that for toddy to drink. The result 
is a variety in tho systems of administration of tho toddy revenue similar to that 
already noticed in tho oaso of tho country spirit administration. The general 
principle underlying the diverse forms appears to be that tho taxation of toddy 
should ho on tho basis of its alcoholic strength as compared with spirit, and that 
the rate of duty (the tree-tax) should bear a direct relation to tho general produc- 
tiveness of the trees in particular areas. "Whero toddy is in use as a distilling .base, 
the rates of tree-tax are enhanced so as to cover the greater portion of the duty on 
tho spirit, tho balance hoing made up by a direct still-head duty. But in aU cases 
toddy is more lightly taxed than country spirit in proportion to the alcohol which 
they respectively contain. 

14s4i. There is no toddy rovenuo in Khandosh whore palm trees are not tapped^ - 
or in the Paiich Mahals whore they are tapped hut are not 
’“’ **^*^ taxed. Tho case of the latter district has been dealt with in 
a former chaptor. In Ehandesh there has been no tapping 
since the introduction of tho District. Monopoly system of spirit supply. Domestic 
consumption liconsos are allowed, hut no use is made of the concession. Tho Ool- 
leotor proposes to renow the .farm of tho right of manufacture and sale. Trees are 
fow and the revenue to bo derived is inoonsidorablo, but tho proposal is in pursuance 
of tho policy of tho Government of India enunciated at tho head of tho chapter. 

' ■ • • . - - .16 
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Sjatoms in Iho Doocan 
ftnd Knmtak. 


146. Owing to difficulties of control a District Monopoly system is in force in 
Nasik, tlic Mulslii Pctha of the Poona district and the abovo^ 
Monopoly taliilcas of Ksnara. As in the case of country spirit the 
farms are granted on a minimum guarantee ; and in Nasik a 
fee of HiS. 16 is charged for each shop permitted to bn opened. Like the district 
monopolies of country spirit, these farms may ho accepted ns a suitable intermediate 
arrangements until tbo areas under them are sufficiently developed to admit of a 
more advanced system. 

146. Of sucb systems tbo simplest is that obtaining in one district of Gujarat 
and in tbo Deccan and Knrnntnk generally, where the con- 
ditiods arc not greatly complicated. Only date palms are 
tapped, and there is no lapping for distillation. The arrange* 

monts for marking trees appear to vary somewhat from district to district, 
but in other respects the methods and tbo rate of tree-tax (Bs. 2 per tree) are 
practically uniform. P.alm trees are found only in isolated areas in each district, 
and are not distributed generally. Shops are allowed to bo granted on fixed fees ■ 
if there be only one applicant for a shop ; but in praotico auotions are tbo rule. 
In Kaira there is no toddy rovenuo j in Satara it is bolow Es. 2,000 ; and it calls 
for no comment in Abmcdnagar. In Poona, whero tbo taxation on countiy spirit 
has recently been raised to a point higber than in any other district of the Presi- 
dency, the consumption of toddy lias increased in spilo of a considernblo riso in tbo 
vend fees. In tho remaining districts of Sholapnr, Bijnpur, Dharwar and Bolgaum, 
where tho consumption of toddy is highest, tho number of Irces tapped has 
dccrojisod in the Inst fifteen years by nearly 60 per cent., while tho license fees have 
risen by over 100 per cent, and tbo roporied yield per tree has risen in a like degree 
in spite of successive years of drought. Thus ino higher recorded consumption 
appears as tho result of tapping only half tho number of trees used in tbo years 
before tbo famine period. Tho average inoidcnco of taxation per tree tapped 
amounts to Rs. 6-iri-n, and tho average selling price per gallon to Es. 0-6-0, 
which at tho average reported yield (18 gallons), is less than tho taxation. 

It is to he feared that, thoro can bo no explanation of this result except nido- 
spread provalcnco of illicit tapping. This has boon found to exist on a oonsidorablo 
scalo in Bijapur, and is undoubtedly a danger in tbo whole tract under considera- 
tion. To prevent it a district monopoly has hcon reverted to in part of Poona and 
is maintained in tho portion of Knnar.a adjoining Dharwar and jBclgaum. It can 
hardly fail to he encouraged by the auctioning of .shops, where there is no sufficient 
controlling stall, and some of the excise officers allege that they are unable to 
apply an offeotual check under tho present methods of numbering the trees and in 
tbo absence of passes covering tranpsort from tree to shop. 

147. Tho system becomes more complicated in the IConkan, where tapping for 

distillation is carried on side by side with topping for toddy to 
a von an. (Irink. Tbis was formerly allowed in tbo wliloe of the area, 
but is now restricted to tho coast talukas of Eannrn, Eatnngiri and the Town and 
Island of Bombay. In this tract, exoluding Bombay City, the system is tho same as 
in tbo Docoan ; but the rates arc numorous, and the palmyra and cocoanut are 
tapped as well as tbo date. In tho districts of Knnara (Coast) and Eatnogiri tbo 
former are taxed at Es. 8 .ind tho latter at Es. 3 per treo ; and tbo number tapped 
for drinking is comparatively unimportant, amounting to only 14,935 trees in tho 
two districts. Tho inoidcncc of lioenso fees is moderate and is about 43 per cent, of 
tho tree-tax. As in tho tract nhore tho ghats illicit tapping is suspected, and illicit 
sale of toddy intended for distillation is alleged to be common in Eatnagiri. In the 
inland talukas of Kolaba and Tbana the rates of tree-tax are Bs. 9 for cocoanuts and 
palmyras and Es, 3 for dates; on tho seaboard they range from Rs. 6 for tbo foyraer 
and Es. 2 for tbo latter in one tnluka furthest from Bombay to E6.12 for tbo former 
andBs.6for tho latter in tbo talukas nearest to that city, tbo intermediate rates 
being Bs. 7-S-O and Es. 10, and Es. 8 and Bs. 6 respectively. In consoquence of 
tho Eeport of tlio Commission of 1883, there has been a reduction in the rates in 
the talukas adjoining Bombay, but for the protection of that city they continue 
comparatively high. Tbo proportions between tho rates for cocoanuts' and pal- 
myras- and those for dates bavo varied from time to time and this may perhaps 
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aifeoouiit for tlie fact tliat, while iu 1586-87 the former constituted 56 per cent, and 
the latter only 46 per cent, of the total number of trees . tapped, in 1904-06 the 
proportions had charged to- 23 per cent, and TTlper cent, respectively. The shop 
fees amount to 20 per cent, only of the tree-tax. The stoppage of tapping for 
distillation has naturally caused a very largo decrease in total tapping ; but in 
tapping for drinking there appears to have been a fall of 27’7 per cent., while spirit 
consumption has increased by 37 per cent. The average taxation per tree in terms 
of dates is Rs. 4-4-4 in Thana and Es. 6-12-6 in Kolaba. 

148. In Bombay City the rates at one time aimed at imposing on toddy spirit, 

Bomiayoity. through the agency of the tax on toddy-producing trees, 

a duty equal to that on mhowra spirit j but this, attempt 
was abandoned under the orders passed on the Report of the Commission of 1886. 
The tree-tax has however been maintained, as on the adjoining m ain land, at Es. 12 
for coooanuts and palmyras and Rs. 6 for dates. The system differs from that 
hitherto considered, in that the tappers are independent of the sellers and may 
dispose as they please of their raw toddy whether for distillation or for drinking. 
IVees are marked with the number of the oart or garden where they grow, the 
number of the tapper, and that of the tree. There are two kinds of shops, the 
privileged, of which tlm fees are assessed by tbe Collector subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 300, and the non-privileged, whicli are auctioned for tliree years with renewals 
on assessed fees for two fm'ther periods of three years each. The number of trees 
tapped has shown no great variation for the last twenty years and the incidence 
of revenue has increased from about Rs. 10 to about Rs. 17-8-0 per cocoanut tree. 

149. In Gujarat further complications induce more modifications in Ahmedabad, 
Broach and Surat, and the greatest complexity is reached in 
the last-named district. Here the ordinary rates of tree-tax are 
nine in number as in tbe margin ; there is a special rate for the 
Kaliparaj (depressed races) ; and in addition to the tree-tax, 
tapping fees, at rates varying in different taluk as, are levied 
from professional toddy-sellers, but not from landowners tap- 
ing their o^vn trees for domestic consumption. The licenses 
issued amount to no less than 8,466, of which 8,194 are for 
domestic consumption, 7,000 odd by tho Kaliparaj and the rest 
by others ; 4 for tree-foot booths (on these the tapping fee has 
to he paid); 9 for hawldng in the city ; 177 for shops in the 
district and 72 for shops in the city. Tho shops outside the 

city are auctioned ; those within are continued to life tenants on fees assessed by 
the Collector, and auctioned on expiry of tho tenancy. Hawldng licenses for sale 
of toddy obtained from shops arc granted on a fee of Rs. 15. Tlie average shop 
fee is Rs. 691, and tho average incidence of taxation per date tree, reckoning a 
cocoanut or palmyra as equal to two dates, is Rs. 4-2-8. The total number of 
trees of aU kinds tapped in 1904-06 was 104,568. Of this number 103,965 were 
date trees, and it is to be remarked that there has been a very great decrease since 
1867-68 when the number of such trees tapped was 489,396, or nearly twice the 
number of all kinds now tapped for toddy to drink iu the whole Presidency. By 
1880*81 the number of date trees tapped had fallen to 260,819. Though there has 
thus boon in tho last thirty-seven years an immense reduction in toddy tapping, 
the consumption of toddy in Surat even now amounts to two-fifths of that for tho 
Province ; and the district stands out as tho largest toddy consumer iu Bombay, 
although its country spirit consumption is liigher than that of any distillery area in 
India except tho ToAvn and Island of Bombay and the Monghyr city including 
.Tamalpur. Some reasons for tho great consumption of toddy are to be found in 
tho facts that unfermented toddy is largely drunk medicinally by well-to-do people 
who resort to Surat for the puiTOSo, that in some places tho water-supply is bad, 
and that toddy is regarded by some classes as a food in tho hot weather and in 
times of scarcity. But there must ho set against these facts the declaration of the 
Commissioner of Abkari that “ tho most worthless people in the Presidency are 
tho people who drink toddy in Surat.” 

The variety of rales must tend to create difiioulty in administering tho system ; 
- and tho difficulty is enhanced by tho methods adopted in marking the trees. 
Palms licensed for tapping at Xaliparaj rates are permitted to he tapped alongside 
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o[ those taxed at ordinary rates, and treo3 liablo to ‘tho tapping fee alongside of 
those which are exempt from it. The system of numbering in one series for 
a whole taluka causes tho figures in some instanocs to ran up to several thousands, 
and thus seriously impedes eifioieut cheek ; nor docs there appear to be an adequate 
establishment for control. Tho varying proportions between tho several rates for 
coooanuts and palmyras and for dates may bo due to difforontiatiou on account of 
varying productiveness of tho trees in different localities ; hut there docs not 
appear any satisfactory reason for tho ahsonco of passes to cover transit from tree 
to shop, of arrangements to prevent the transport of low-duty toddy to areas of 
higher duty, or of measures to ensure that home consumer shall not abuse their 
priviloges. 

160. Tho domestic consumption and troc-foot booth licenses which have been 

mentioned above require' a few words of explanation. Tho 
former may bo granted in the districts of Kaira, Broach, 
Surat, Tbana, Kolaba, Pooua, Satnra and Kbandesb, but are 
in little demand except in Thana and Surat. They authorise tho tapping, on 
payment of the tree-tax, of not more than 6 coooanuts or palmyras or 10 date 
trees, growing (as a rule) in a single survey ntimbor, for consumption by tho 
tapper's family only. Tree-foot booth licenses arc available in any district to treo 
owners or ocoupnuts of land bearing palm trees on payment of tree-tax and fixed 
fees ; the licensees may sell the produce of their own trees only, and aro required 
to fresh toddy at or under a fixed maximum price. They aro most numerous 
in Thana and Bombay. Hawking licenses arc granted in Ahmodabad and Bombay 
as well as in Surat, but at a lower fee, o/s., Bs. 10. 

161. The first requirement in all the districts wbicb aro not under the farming 

system appears to bo the entertainment of establishments 
competent to control the tajqnng of trees, the transit of toddy 
from tree to shop and from ono area to another, and the con- 
duct of holders of special licenses. There should also bo a uniform and .simplified 
system of marking trees for tapping, and it should bo considered wlietber it is 
not advisable to enforce the regulations wbicb require toddy in transit to be 
covered by passes. Attention should bo directed to the number and distribution 
of shops ; the method of disposal of them is discussed in another place. In areas 
wliere tapping for distillation continues, it may be inadvimble to reduce the 
tree-tax; when such tapping is no longer permitted, the Commistioner of Abkaii 
is prepared to recommend a reduction in llatnagiri. This coiu-so commends itself 
to the Committee so far as coooaiint .and p.almyra trees arc concerned, and they aro 
of opinion that it may ho followed also in Kanara ; but thorc docs not appear reason 
for reducing tho tax on dates in these districts. In reference to coooanuts and 
palmyras generally the Committee would recommend consideration of the adoption 
of a system of half-yearly instead of yearly licenses as tending to save the trees 
and increase tho output. In Surat an endeavour should bo made to reduce the 
high consumption by enbancing the ordinary rates on all kinds of palms so far as 
the ciroumstanccs of tbo tracts of vatyong character admit. Tho Committee’s 
suggestion regarding Kaliparaj rates has been made in tho chapter on Arrange- 
ments outside the scope of Excise Systems. Tl'hcrc high rates aro maintained or 
applied, they would draw attention to tho danger of illicit tap])iug especially in 
areas wliere tapping was formerly conunon and where the risk of illicit practices 
has been held sufiicient to render necessary great caution in enhancing rates of 
still-head duty on coimtry spirit. Tho sopaiuto tapping fco is levied in only three 
districts (Ahmedahad, Broach and Surat), and it seems doubtful whether tree owners 
are not sufficiently advantaged by the grant of tree-foot booth and domestic 
consumption licenses. The Collector of Surat and the Commissioner of Abkari in 
1891 proposed, uith certain reservations, that tho tapping fee sboiild bo merged in 
tho tree-tax. The Committee regard with approval the grant of domestic con- 
sumption licenses within moderate limits, and recommend that they be made 
available in all districts ; they aro of opinion that tree-foot booth and hawking 
licenses should continue to he allowed, and may be issued more frequently than at 
present, so long as it can be shown that they encourage the salo of toddy in a fresh 
state and do not lead to drunkenness; tho number of thorn, and the ‘location of 
tree-foot booths, should however he notified before ordinary shops aro disposed of. 
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They would suggest that toddy in Khandesh should be brought under the same 
arrangements as are in force in Nasit. Lastly the rules regarding the payment of 
instalments of fees for ordinary shop licenses in so far as they require the whole or 
greater part of the fee to be paid in advance may be remodelled in such a way 
as to allow of the professional toddy sellers paying them without resort to the 
money-lender. 

162. The question of toddyoonsumption and taxation is far more important in 
ThoMadraBoonauicnB. Madras than in any other Province. Palms of all kinds are 
' incomparably more numerous ; the number tapped amounted 

in 1901-06 to no less than 2,168,051 j* the revenue was Rs. 93,27,661 ; and the 
shops numbered 18,992. Toddy is consumed not in isolated localities as is the 
case elsewhere, hut in every district except the Nilgiris, and generally throughout 
each district. The largest population per shop is 6,069 in Trichiuopoly ; in only 
three other districts, South Arcot, Ganjam and Vimgapatam, does it exceed 
3,000 ; the least (881) is in South Oanara ; Kurnool has 918 persons to a shop 
and the remaining sixteen districts have from 1,000 to 3,000. The highest revenue, 
exceeding that of the whole of Bengal, was yielded by Tanjore. One district 
(Salem) gave over seven lakhs, three between six and seven, two between five 
and six, three between four and five, fire between three and four, two between 
two and three and four between one and two. Ganjam alone yielded less 
than a lakh. 


163. The Madras tree-tax system was adopted from Bombay in the reforms of 
twenty years ago and was rapidly developed and elaborated, 
Tho Modraa syetom- Between the years 1886 and 1897 it was gradually extended 
goneis pr op over the whole Presidency except the Agency tracts and a 

few specially situated areas. A most important characteristic of it lies in the fact 
that it has changed the place of consumption from the tope or palm grove to the 
shop and rendered consumption anywhere else illegal except within the limits of 
licit possession. A strong staff is employed to supervise tapping operations ; 
tappers are licensed only at the shopkeeper’s instance ; the number of trees each 
4s licensed to tap is so regulated as to keep him fully employed ; transport to 
the shop is required to he made within dxed hours and by a fixed route ; quantities 
in stock and in transit are subject to constant check and examinMion ; ana 
precautions are taken to secure that the toddy tapped for a particular shop is sold 
there and nowhere else and to prevent illicit tapping or sale either by the shopi 
keeper or by other persons in competition with him. A partial exception to tlmse 
arrangements exists in the case of domestic consumption licenses, but very little 

use is made of it, . ^ i 

164 Eor purposes of rates of tree-tax the yield of a palmyra is taken to he 
^ equal to that of a date and that of a cocoanut to be three 
Eotesoftroo-tax. ^ 1,0 sjx times that o£ either. 

The latter estimate, it may be remarked, appears to he too high on the West Coast 
for palms of the class at present tapped there. Cocoanut and sago palms are 
licensed for six months at a time, palmyras and dates for the full year, ihe rat 
im-nnofsri fli'A Rs 2-8-0 for a palmyra or date, and proportionately for other 

classes, in Madras Town ; Re. 1 in 1 S^O^etahX^The 

Pfiiin.Tvn- Kurnool South Oanara and Malabar, and Rs. 1-8-0 elaewnero. ±n. 

proportions of “ hoirS^the mgSatioTtmets 

lnCT*cent and in 1904-06 coooanuts 37 per cent., _ palmyras 26 per cent., tos 
LTer SnCand^agoslper cent., indicating a sUght preference for dates over 

^ S 

DispoBoi oiahopa. transactions, and in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, i\here 

WoroUceMoa for only air montha. 16 
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the small shops are lioensed at fixed fees. The percentage of shop^ license fees to' 
tree-tax is Jess than 60 in these three oases, ranges from 60 to 100 in fire districts,- 
from 100 to 160 in six, from 150 to 200 in six and exceeds 200 in Bellary and 
Anantapur. The taxation per tree (in terms of dates) is lowest, Rs. 1-6-2, in 
Ganjam ; it is less than Rs. 2 in Vizagapatam and South Oanara, ranges from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 in nine districts and exceed !l^. 3 in ten. 

166. It is difficult to gauge the effects of the system on consumption owing to the 
absence of any record of trees tapped prior to its introduction 
““ and to the fact that for a number of years during which it was 

being rapidly extended the only figures given in the reports are those of trees 'tap- 
ped over the whole area to which it was applied. There is ample general evidence 
of the decrease of drunkenness which followed its first introduction, and some 
remarkable figures in confirmation of this are available in the Mysore State. The 
Barbar before adopting the tree-tax system had a census taken of trees actually 
tapped. They numbered over ten lakhs. The introduction of the system has 
reduced the number to four lakhs. Under the operation of the tax in Madras 
there has been in most districts only one increase in the fixed duty. Isolated 
instances of reduction of consumption resulting from this may be gathered from 
the reports. Omitting districts in which the question is complicated by tapping 
for distillation, the earliest record available is for Madras Town where the total 
number of trees tapped in in 1888-89 was 187,614. In 1898-99 the total was 
136,046. In Nellore in 1896-97, 74,906 trees were tapped and in 1898-99, 61,476. 
In Cuddapah there was a fall between the same years from 62,982 to 42,751. In 
Eurnool trees tapped decreased between 1897-98 and 1898-99 from 147,800 to 
133,676. Prom 1898-99 onwards a continuous record is available and sbous a slight 
fall in the number of trees tapped (in terms of dates) over the whole of the tree-tax 
areas in the Presidency from 2,642,932 in that year to 2,626,724 in 1900-01. Since 
the latter date more prosperous conditions have resulted in a large increase, the figure 
for 1904-06 being 3,197,126. The necessity for further advance in the tax has 
been recognised. 

In the twenty years for which the system has been in operation the revenue 
from toddy in Madras has more than tripled itself, wliile the excise revenue of the 
rest of India has increased by only 60’7 percent. Since 1897-98, when the system 
was extended to practically the whole of the regulation tracts, the percentage of 
increase under tod% has been 31'1, while that under country spirit has been 26. 

157. One obvious defect of the system is that, inasmuch as it allows no drinking 
till the toddy reaches the shop (where, as the evidence shows,- 
objeotionB to the the stock Undergoes continual replenishing), it prevents the 

tfe*ooMSmpHon®“‘ti)dd| consumption of toddyiu its fresh state and encourages its use 
in its most intoxicating form. Analyses made in Bombay show 
that three hours after it is dra-wu the percentage of proof spirit 
in cocoanut toddy is 7T6 and in date toddy 5*8, and there is evidence that in that 
Presidency large numbers of persons go to the tree-foot booths moi-ning and 
evening to drink it before fermentation has far advanced. After eight hom-s the 
strength increases to lO'O and 8*0 per cent., respectively, and the maximum is IPO 
per cent., or even slightly more. It is probable that a considerable amount of the 
toddy drawn in Madras is not drunk till fermentation has reached the ■m nx innim and 
that much of it is mixed with stale toddy containing an injurious percentage 
of acidity. 

The largo staff employed 1° o^dcrs apoiuting the Committte further defects 
p*oao- of the System are indicated in the number of subordinates 
™ " whose employment is necessitated and in the number of 

prosecutions which are instituted by them. 

The objects of changing the site of consumption from the palm grove to the 
shop were doubtless to obtain better control and to secure increased revenue fi-om 
diminished consumption, but it seems clear that, however successful in attaining 
these objects, the change was directly re^onsible for the institution of a great 
number of prosecutions for sale or gift at the tree-foot, for illicit possession or trans- 
port and for similar technical offences. Moreover the arrangements adopted for the 
taxation of fermented toddy put considerable obstacles in the way of an important 
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sugar, and, thougli tliis is free ‘of taxation, 
rivileged tappers involves a large number of 

•1 considerable staff is required for supervision of marlcing, for control of tran- 
sit and sale and for patrolling of topes to prevent illicit tapping. The minuteness of 
control and tno ease wit^ which rules could otherwise be evaded render necessary all 
the staff that is provided. Accordingly it is not unnatural that the system should be 
objected to by those who are not ^ acquainted with its working as exposing the tree 
owners, the tappers and the public to the exactions of a hostof petty officials on Rmn.]! 
pay whose constant intrusion, however strictly it may he sought to supervise them, 
must bo a source of intolerable annoyance to all classes, while involving a number 
of prosecutions out of all proportion to its advantages. 

168. The answer made to this charge is briefly that the system replaced 
Tho reply to tills ohargo. ojie whioh involved as mucli Or nearly as much harassment of 
the people, albeit below the surface ; that in the enforcement' 
of any fiscal law, a largo number of prosecutions is necessary until the people 
Icayn to obey it, and that, as soon as that point is reached, little further trouble 
is involved ; that malpractices by sweet toddy tappers are responsible for three- 
quarters of the prosecutions ; and that, in normal districts, the staff employed 
and the number of prosecutions involved is a very small price to pay for the 
reduotion of drunkenness that the system has brought about. 

, On the first point it will bo sufficient to quote the Commissioner ; — “ General 
objections have been made by persons insufficiently acquainted 
so^ttffot 8 o“ono°.“ farming system, which was superseded by the 

tree-tax system, that the latter let loose upon the ignorant 
toddy drawers a large number of insufficiently controlled subordinates. Such 
persons are probably not aware that, oven under the farming system, the renters 
wore bound to employ preventive establishments, and did employ them. These 
men wore altogether uncontrolled as compared with the present establishments 
and, althotigh the number of prosecutions instituted by them was not large, it is 
helioved that the renters recovered tho whole cost of the establishment, if not much 
more, by receiving compounding fees for not instituting prosecutions. How much 
money wont into the pockets of tho members of tho establishment besides what was 
collected by tho renters cannot ho guessed.” 


industry, the tapping of sweet juice for 
the prevention of malpractices by the j 
further prosecutions. 


' On tho second point it is to bo remai'ked that in fifty years enforcement of 
the law reduced prosecutions for illicit distillation in the United 
pmconu«.“ Kingdom from nine thousand and odd to as many hundreds, 

^minishcd with increasing in a littlo ovcr ten voars has reduced prosecutions under 
ow e go 0 0 aw. Madras Salt laws from 13,948 to 1,908. In the case of 

tho Excise law there has been a reduction, but it is loss marked for the reason 
that the extension of advanced sy.stems to new areas has been continuous, so that 
as fiscal offences fell off in one area they began in another. Between 1893-94 
however when excise prosecutions were most numorous, and 1904-05, there was a 
reduction in total prosecutions from 24,630 to 14,691, or by nearly 1,000 a year, 
and in spito of oonsiderahlo extensions of tho troo-tax system reported cases 
of illicit tapping fell from 16,706 to 7,736. 


Bengal and Madras alono of tho Provinces give tappers for unfermented 
' . toddy the concession of freedom from taxation, which is coupled 

That tho hniic ot thorn gggg gf jiadras with a provision that they must ooat their 

of onfoimontodto^y ?toin pots internally Muth lime m order to prevent fermentation. It 

is the most difficult problem of the excise administration to 
prevent abuse of this concession without interfering with the sugar industry. The 
differehOe in the troatmout of similar trees possibly in close proximity prosents an 
irresistible temptation, to the tappers, who not only draw fermented toddy direct 
from untaxod trees, hut havo disoovored a number of ways of nddmg the sweet 
luico of limo or Betting up formentation in it. In 66 ddTari| Tmnevelly 9 M&iabat 
and South Canara about twenty lakhs of trees for sweet juice in 

1904-06, and these four districts were responsible for 7|462 out or a total of 14,691 
prosecutions under tho Excise law. 



169. To arrive at an idea of thg extent of interference with the people which the 
system involves in the rest of the Presidency, it will he useful 
ii(MaiBroTSMSin(^ Compare the number of the staff employed and prosecutions > 

instituted with the area, revenue, population and number of 
trees tapped. Owing to the amalgamation of the Excise witii the Salt and Customs 
departments and the fact that in this Province the- returns of prosecutions are 
made by departmental sub-divisions and not by revenue districts, accurate figures 
ng-n be arrived at only where the sub-divisions and districts coincide and where the 
departmental staff has little Salt or Customs work. The only districts in which 
this is the case are North Arcot, Salem, Cuddapah, BeUary, Anantapurand Kurnool, 
which in respect of toddy matters are fairly typical, including as they do a large 
area of palmyra country, another of extremely difidcult date jungle, an important 
sugar factory and a large toddy drinking population. The following are the figures 
for 1904-05 


Total 

population* 

Knmliar of 
trees ispped in 
torms of 
dates. 

Toddy revenoo. 

NnmlioT of Bob- 
iofipoobozB 
emploj^red on 
prOTontiTO trozlt. 

Nnmber of 
proseoDtions for 
all olosseB of 
eXOiSO offODOOB. 

Popnlationpor 

BnVinapoofor* 

» 

Popnlation per 
proseontion* 

8,811,176 

900,837 

Bs. 

27,61,652 

175 

2,416 

17^1 

3,398 


It should he explained that the suh-inspeotor is the unit of the staff employed 
and that he has three or four peons under him who help in marking trees, carry 
papers and the like, but have no independent preventive duties of any kind. 

160. The Committee agree that, if a fiscal law is proper in itself, it should be 
strictly enforced until obeyed and that, though a large number 
Tha committoa’a oonoin- of proseoutious is an inevitable feature of the initial stages of 
its application, that feature should not continue to show itself 
under proper administration ; they recognise the great diffi- 
culty involved in controlling the tapping of tax-free and tax-paying trees side by 
side ; and, above all, they are satisfied that the tree-tax system has brought about a 
reduotlon of drunkenness that more than compensates for the harassment of the 
people in the normal districts above referred to. 

On the other hand, it seems to them a matter for serious consideration 
whether some of the prosecutions could not have been avoided 
oiSSota ^ whether it would not have been possible to work the system 

with less trouble to the people. As has been seen, one main 
characteristio of it is the restriction of sale to duly licensed shops, most of them 
away from the palm groves. Tliis policy was adopted apparently because it was 
thought that the licensing of tree-foot sales ‘ laid the Government open to the 
imputation that they were pushing liquor sales to the utmost for their profit.' 
The . Committee thhik this decision is to be regretted. Not only is toddy when 
freshly drawn much less intoxicating than that which has fermented for some hours 
and been mixed in the shop with the stale refuse of the previous day, but the 
’prohibition of sale at the tree-foot has created a number of olTenoes of a technioal, 
nature and in many cases the concentration of drinking in towns has resuli^ed in a 
public nuisance. Still the large number of shops, which is a feature of the Province, 
mitigates this oonoentration and in a measure enables the liquor to reach the 
public fairly soon. The Committee recognise that it is too late for the Madras 
Government to retrace its steps in the matter, nor is this necessary now that the 
people have begun thoroughly to accept their policy, but they think these are points 
to he brought prominently rmder the notice of any Government that is oontemplating 
> the introduction of a similar system. 

"With regard, to the staff, the Committee find that the system of supervision is 
generally efficient and that charges of corruption are in most 
instances supported by little substantial evidence. But the 
.necessily for' BO vigorous a system of control, the repeated 
orders that have come under their notice in oheck of prosecution for petty bffonoes 
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iMid tho immediafo residts that are reported to have folloTred tho appointment of 
Assistant Inspectors to Tinnevolly seem to them indications that some change is 

• required in respect of the class of pre\'entive agency. Also, while recognising that 
the Inspectors* preliminary inquiry protects the innocent, they cannot hut observe 
that it is apt to cause much travelling and delay to both innocent and guilty, and 
they deem it desmable that wherever oUencos are numerous there should bo a 
number of ofEcers ^empowered to prosecute sudioiont to deal promptly with them. 
The Government policy in this regard is perhaps capable of further exteusiou which 
should not be objected to on tho score of expense if the result is tho removal of 
genuine grounds of complaint. 

On the question of the disposal of shops the Committee will mahe general 

WoonsoB for shops onS latov chapter. They would here recommend 

for aomostio oonanmpiion. that landholders should bo encouraged to take out licenses 
for domestic consumption, particularly in tbe West Coast 
districts, whore they undeintand that it was formerly the practice for many smaU 
farmers to tap trees on their own homesteads for this purpose. It is too much to 
expect people of this class to go to tho shops and drink the toddy provided by the 
shopkeeper. Tho Committee are aware that the rules provide for tho grant of 
licenses for domestic consumption, but thoy believe that mistaken zeal for auction 
results or some similar reason has proved a check on their grant by the Inspectors 
• who aro empowered to issue thorn. They would rocommond that the provision of 
the {rules should bo made widely known and the people invited to take out licenses, 
tho power of grant being, if necessary, extended to Talisildars. 

In ^districts whore illicit practices are prevalent it is perhaps not possible to 
increase the tree- tax, but olsowbcro the high proportion of vend 
to wIbcJu*** fees to tree-tax, the increasing consumption, and tbe low price 

* “ of toddy in some areas indicate that tho time has come for 

an advance. Tho Committee observe that this was considered in the proposals 
for 1906-06, but postponed generally on account of the state pf tho season and on 
the West Coast particularly boenuso of tho recent introduction of new rovonuo 
settlements. Thoy would suggest tliat, ns soon os the agricultural prospects 
improve, the question of an increase throughout tho Presidenoylexcopt in Gonjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, and perhaps Tiauevolly, should be considered. They would 
observe that the Mysore Dorhar are only waiting for an increase in the Ceded 
Districts to make a corresponding one on their side of tho border. 

IGl. Tho Committee do not propose to examine in detail tho results of the trials 
of the troo-tax system made in Bengal and tho United Provinces. 
inBoliElj!”' ** In Bengal there was no establishment to work the system 

and no law under Avhieli it could bo enforced. Tho trial was 
ma'do chiefly on paper. The conclusions against tho system were recorded on 
grounds which had no connection "with tho experiment and which, in so far as they 
are based on the innocuous nature of this into.\icant and tlio number of prosecutions 
in Madras, have been dealt W'ith above. It ■will havo been seen tliat tho highest 
figure of prosecutions in Madras w'ns raxicli below 30,000 which by way of objection 
to the system was quoted as considerably under the normal figure, and that a great 
majority of them arise under conditions which scarcely exist in Bengal. Tho 
Committee w’onld only add that they see uorcason w’hy tho legitimate and proper 
working of the system should involve any intcrfcroncR with the general law-abiding 
public, and that thoy thiukthat tho oxporionco of Madras and Bombay puts beyond 
all question its advantages both as a cheek on drunkenness and as an agent 
for bringing in revenue, But they concur in tho oinnion that it is undesirable to 
employ a largo staff of low-paid olUcers to work it. 

In tho United Provinces tho matter was of loss importance, but bore also 
the system was tried without a proper law or staff. The form 
vinoM.*" whioh was first adopted, that of putting tho taxation por tree 

ujj to auction, had not been attempted anywhere else and was 
condemned for good reason. A tree-tax system on tho Madras model w'as tried for 
only two years and it increased the piioo of lari, uliilo giving satisfactory revenue 
results. It was abandoned chiefly on tho ground that tho harassment of the people 
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by ill-paid subordinates whose employment was inseparable from the system and 
the additional work thrown on the tahsil staff were great enough to outweigh 
considerations of financial gain* In this latter conclusion the Committee concur in 
so far as it refers to the trial actually made, but they do not think that the staff 
employed was such as should have been employed to work any system of excise, 
and the extra work thrown on the tahsil staff would not have occurred if the 
system had been worked under the requisite excise establishment. 

162. The Committee’s views as to existing systems therefore are that the 

present Bengal arrangements are to be condemned, that the 
of oonoinaiona gystcm iu foro 0 in the United and Central Provinces occupies 
na la inff ya m . ^ stage o£ developemcnt comparable with the farming of country 

spirit rights, that the tree-tax systems of Bombay and Madras are to be preferred, 
but are both capable of improvement, and that (the conclusions recorded by the 
Local Governments against the system of tree-tax in Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces cannot be supported. 

163. The system that the Committee would recommend to the Provinces con- 

Genar 1 v f otion ^ On the principle of tree-tax, but with less 

reTOmmwiaoa”to Provinooa Variety than the systems of Bombay and less elaboration than 
tiyiDgatree-taiBystom. qJ Madras. Its leading principle should be in the words of 

Mr. (now Sir Predrick) Lely that “ it is essential to popular sobriety that toddy 
should he dear and to popular health that it should be fresh.” The main features 
of a system based on this principle would be the levy of as much taxation as 
possible upon the tree, tlie free grant of domestic consumption licenses to tree 
owners, the grant of comparatively numerous licenses for sale in the neighbour- 
hood of the palm groves, an appreciable reduction of shops in towns and villages, 
espeeiaUy in the former ; the enactment of simple rules to cover transport and 
sale, and the employment of a moderate number of well-paid officers to check 
drunkenness, enforce the other license conditions and prosecute directly for illicit 
tapping and sale. 

IGi. The maimer in which these suggestions can best be 
applied to the conditions of difterent Provinces must depend 
upon local circumstances. 

In Bengal some early action is necessary. There are ten limes as many tari 
shops as there are countiy sphit shops in the area in which an increase of taxation 
on sphlts is most needed. It mil be useless to impose such an increase unless 
action is taken at the same time to enhance the piico of tari. The present tari 
system is most inimitive, Tree owners enjoy the right of tapping almost free of 
restiiotion; the tappers are poor and degraded and at the mercy of the tree owners 
and money-lenders ; there is no shopkeeper class ; and a number of petty officials 
are employed to collect the Government dues. . A system of simple farming with 
farms of moderate size has been suggested as a first step towards" the introduction 
of a tree-tax. The Committee would propose the adoption of this suggestion 
combined with a light tree-tax. Tree owners should he allowed to tap not more ' 
than five trees for domestic ednsumption, on payment of tree-tax, without further 
interference ; the right of tapping for sale subject to payment of tree-tax should bo 
farmed out; shops on sanctioned sites should, be licensed at the farmer’s instance 
in the name of bis sublessees ; the farmer should be responsible for the whole 
revenue ; he would employ pasts and bo able to protect them from the exactions of 
the tree owners. As time goes on the tree-tax should be gradually raised until it 
becomes the main item of taxation and the size of the farms should be diminished 
as the original sublessees show signs of advancing sufficiently in business capacity to 
be fit to contract directly with Government; the number of shops should be reduced 
but not excessively, a fair number being lelt open for the sale in the palm groves 
of tari in a comparatively fresh state, and separate disposal of those in towns and 
large villages should be aimed at. It will probably be desirable, for some years to 
come at any rate, to maintain a system of grouping the smaller ones. Eventually 
a system ot disposal on fixed fees may he adopted. 'Jhe system might be tried in a 
single district to begin with, but the experiment should be a thorough one and there 
should be an efficient staff to work it. The district of Mazaffarpur is suggested by 
the local authorities. 
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tn Eastern Bengal and Assam the tapping industry is of much less importance 
and the information regarding it incomplete. The Local Government proposes to 
have it fully investigated before talcing action. Its attention has been specially 
invited to the question of the proper control of tappers for fresh tari. 


In the United Provinces also the administration of taH is a matter of less 
moment than in Bengal. If, however, the still-head duty on country spirit is raised 
and the price to the consumer in consequence increased, the price of tari will bear 
enhancement in lilce proportion, and the improvement of the general excise staff 
•will give a body of men capable of working the system properly in the few districts 
in which tari is a common drink. In this case a scheme similar to that suggested 
for Bengal would apparently be an easy development of present arrangements, 
which already involve the element of a farmer sub-letting to petty pam who sell 
for the most part at the tree foot. The Local Government is having the whole 
question thoroughly investigated. 

In Sind the tari revenue is insignificant and information incomplete. 
Enquiries have hcen set on foot. 

In the Central Provinces orders have already been issued for a trial of the tree- 
tax system in one district and oflicors have been deputed to study the Madras 
arrangements, wMch they will doubtless adapt to suit local requhemonts. 


The system is already in force in Bangalore and tlie Mysore State. The 
chief obstacles to its introdnetion into Ooorg have hitherto been the facts that the 
people live in homesteads and tap in their own lands and would not resort to 
central shops, and that a good deal of the toddy supplied is imported from Mysore. 
The liberal grant of licenses for domestic consumption would meet the first diffi- 
culty. The seeond might perhaps he overcome by mutual arrangements similar to 
those in force between Mysore and the Ceded Districts of Marlras. 


Aa a 
TiDfamentod atato. 


165. A-part from its use as a fermented liquor toddy is drawn for other 
purposes, «»«!., (1) as an unfermouted drinks (2) as a base for 
OHior uaos of fan. distillation, (3) for the manufacture of viaegar, (4) for the 
making of broad and (6) for the manufacture of sugar. 

‘ Fresh* or ‘sweet’ toddy is supposed to have a variety of medicinal uses aud 
is drunk iu considerable quantities in the towns of Bombay 
loToroso in iia .^^d Suvat and in parts of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam 
and Madras. The term ‘ fresh ’ toddy designates toddy in 
which nothing has boon done to check fermentation, but which is drunk soon after 
it is drawn' and before fermentation is far advanced. In Bombay this is a luxury 
of the richer classes and pays the full tree-tax, though it is ovailable at a com- 
paratively cheap rate at tree-foot booths. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
' the authorities proceed on the assumption that all tari is ‘ fresh ’ for a number of 
hours after it is'drawn in tho cold w'oathor months, aud grant licenses for sale, 
sometimes at a fixed fee of Bs. 5 and sometimes at foes assessed at the discretion of 
a sub-inspeotor, on the understanding that, if the tari ferments, it must either ha 
destroyed or the licenses must take out a license for sale of fermented tari. There 
is reason to suspect abuse of these licenses. Tho term ‘ sweet ’ toddy is peculiar to 
Madras and indicates toddy in which fermentation has been arrested by coating 
with lime tho interior of the pot in whioh it is drawn. The toddy thus drawn is 
taken as a beverage in Tinnevelly and Madras Town. It is free of taxation in both 
cases, but subject to control in the latter. 

In respect of those arrangements it seems to the Committee that, so long as 
nothing is done to arrest fermentation, there is no ground for favourable treatment 
of tho tari produced except by such measures as tho local authorities may think 
desirable iu tho way of hawking, domestic consumption and tree-foot booth licenses, 
and that, when measures for the complete arrest of formontatiou are enforced, the 
tari so treated may properly ho exempted from taxation. This is a matter whioh 
will ho dealt with in disposing of tho more important case of arrested fermentation, 
that of drawing sweet toddy for sugar making. 

Tho use of toddy for distillation has already been discussed. In the chapter 
relating to the distillery systems it has been proposed that it 
should be confined to two localities, in one of wluQh the 


nloeo for duUUation.' 
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.contractor for the making of toddy spirit will be given a free -hand, while in the 
other it will pay the ordinary rates of tree-tax. 

The vinegar industry receives concessions only in twenty villages of Surat, 
” fl.Tif1 the Oommittee have little information about it. It would 
_Por munuhohiTe oi appear that brab trees are allowed to be tapped at a favourable 
rate of R-s. 1-8-0 a year and that the industry is under no 
special control. Mr. Lely’s report on the Surat toddy arrangements of 1891 makes 
reference to the reported prevalence of surreptitious sales. The 'Oommittee would 
commend the matter to the attention of the local authorities. 


For maldng broad. 


Special licenses for the possession and use of taH for 
the manufacture of bread are granted in Bengal, Madras and 
Ooorg. 

166. In tapping for sugar making there is a great possibility of industrial deve- 
lopment and concunently a great danger of loss of revenue. 

Thapaimsotrarradnatry Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam the sugar and the 

fermented toddy industries have hitherto been oonj^ed to widely separated tracts of 
country and no great difficulty appears to have arisen, although in the Committee’s 
opinion there is reason to suspeot malpractices in some districts of Eastern Bengal. 
The Local Government has undertaken to investigate the whole question and to 
consider the possibility of requiring the pots used for drawing sweet juice to be 
coated internally with lime. The same danger exists in the districts of the 
Presidency division in Bengal. In Bihar and the adjacent districts, as well as in 
Orissa, it would he well if the eoonomic possibilities of the tari palm could he 
-brought home to the people. Experiments in manufacturing sugar from toddy 
have been made in Bombay and have failed ; and, in the absence of any sugar 
making industry, the question of granting exemption from the tax does not 
arise. In Madras the existence of a large and important toddy sugar industry 
renders necessary the least possible interference with the business of * sweet toddy,’ 
and it is found most difficult to reconcile this necessity with the need for control of 
fermented toddy. 


167. Eor several years past efforts have been made in this Province to meet the 
difficulty by the enforcement of what are known as the Sweet 
The Ewaet Toady btiIob, Toddy Bules, under which tapping for sweet toddy is licensed 

in the same way as for fermented toddy, but without payment of any tax, the ends 
in view being to secure information about the trade and to keep the sweet juice 
under control till its proper use is attained. These rules were first intrbduoed into 
Godavari and Malabar and subsequently into South Canara and the Madras Town 
Circle. A later development, adopted at the instanoe of the firm most largely 
concerned in the trade, consists of the setting apart of specific areas for sweet toddy 
tapping in which the tappers are allowed to carry on their business free of control 
and even to draw fermented toddy for their own consumption, but not to sell it. 
This arrangement was tried in Godavari and Tinnevelly, hot after a short time was 
terminated in the latter. In the former district its operation has been accompanied 
by a large increase in the number of trees tapped for sweet toddy, but is 
now complained of by the firm at whose instanoe it was introduced, on the 
ground that the areas set apart for sweet toddy tapping are not large enough. 
That complaint is receiving attention, but a confliot is involved of public nTid 
of private interests that requires judicious handling. Meanwhile, as already re- 
marked, the difference in the trea'tment of the two classes of toddy continues to he 
the main cause of the large number of proseoutions in Madras, the four districts in 
which sweet toddy is most largely drawn being responsible for over 60 per cent, 
of the total number of cases. These arise not only owing to the drawing and 
sale of fermented toddy under cover of tapping for sweet toddy, but more 
especially through the admixture of sweet toddy or toddy drawn in pots 
insufficiently limed with the fermented toddy in the shops, the Tatter being 
sufficiently to ferment the whole. Recently great improvement in the adminis- 
tration has been effected by the employment of well-paid officers to deal with 
offences, and the expert adviser of the Board of Revenue hopes shortly to 
perfect a test which will detect the admixture of more than 10 grains of B tp " 
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to put a stop to the solo of 

168. In the Committee’s opinion these are all steps in the right direction, yet 

.Tho Ooimittoo-B oonoiu. imposition of the Sweet Toddy 

ituiM as a great handicap on an important industrial develop- 
nP +),« -.nuioa +1 and they are doubtful whether the results of tlie working 

aoS S fW retention. The main linel ^ f 

to areas in which limitation of tapping for fermented toddy 

that there is n. in. previous years, provided always 

between them f'2\ different owners in such areas to ensure competition 

of the tapping of sweet toddy 
InStors A of a considerable "staff of Assistant 

of fSmSSi? constantly the sweet toddy topes and see that no sale or removal 
ccom-s. and 4) the strict enfiroement of the responsibilUy of 
r'P^’^°tice|. They believe also that thLbolitioS of 
^ ^ to the shopkeepers 

not onlv hn vn nr, ° ^.^®cultios in this conneotion, since the shopkeeper would 

in reta,ining his license, but the fiSty of tenure 
anii on mnir probably result in his tapping year after year in the same place 

’‘“™ “* 

169. A matter which urgently demands notice, particularly if the development 
Tho doBttnoUon of date making from toddy should extend to other Provinces, 

^ the ruthless destruction of date palms by tappers. The 
Prnrr;»,/.«« 1 1 Commitee have examined the systems of tapping in different 

Govemment Botanists upon the subject. They do 
5 ^ irouble Government with their conclusions further than to say that 

appear that the Bengal system is least destructive of the trees, the Bombay 

® •’ of an- The matter would appear 

to be one requiring scientific investigation wherever that can suitably be made. 

conserving date trees on Government lands is also one which 
require attention in some Provinces and to offer a source of 
-nfinf • capable of development ; and they would suggest a reference to tho 

rates relating to this matter which were framed in Madras in consultation with the 
.urovernment Botamst. 


‘8 
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CHAPTER IX.— COUNTRY BEERS. 

170 . There is a class of fermented liquors, not mentioned in the order of 
reference, whioh it is important not to omit from a comprelien- 

natara of thaaa examination of exoise administration, especially if effect is 
to he given to the recommendation -which has been made for a 
general increase in the taxation of country spirit. This consists of the so-called 
country beers made from rice, barley and millets or more rarely from other materials 
such as gur and maJiuta. 

The Province in whioh they appear to be most largely consumed in Burma, 
whioh has been excluded from the scope of the Committee’s enquiries. Of those 
that are included in it Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam are the only Provinces 
in whioh these liquors are of muoh importance. Thej^ are known in the former as 
pachtoai, handia, jaur, marua, husna and sugda, and in the latter as madh, zu or 
laopani. In the United Provinces and the Punjab there is a smaU consumption, 
chiefly in the Himalayas and the Tarai. The local names are darhahra, soma, rahra 
a-nfl loza in the first instnnoe and sar, lugri and ehang in the second. In Madras 
they are known under the names of londa, henda and sonti soru. In Bombay the 
existence of a similar beer named hoja is mentioned in the Dictionary of Eoonomio 
Products, but the Committee have no evidence of its present use. There is a con- 
siderable consumption of one of these liquors under the name of althi hoja • in the 
Mdlnad of Mysore. 

171. 'They vary considerably in strength and quality. The process of manu- 

facture is however generally similar and a single description 
sufidcient. The following is taken from Mr. Crooke’s 

“ Things Indian *’ :• — 

“ Many of the northern and eastern tribes make a sort of crude beer which has 
been brewed by them from the earliest limes. Thus, to the west, we have the ohang 
of Spiti and the l»gri of Kulu, both pernicious drinks^ made from fermented rice. 
Further east we have the marua of Sikkim and the neighbouring bills, and the zu of 
the eastern Nagas. Colonel Cunningham notes the remarkable method in which this 
marua heor is made. It takes its name from a species of miUet of which it shoidd 
be made, hut in default of this maize or rice is used. The grain, of whatever kind it 
may be, is "first pulped by being exposed in baskets under a small waterfall.* It is 
then mixed with fragments of fermentative cakes, which are stored for use. The 
basis of these is coarsely-ground corn, permeated throughout with the dried and 
empty mycelial filaments of a species of Mucor, bearing numerous reproductive bodies 
in the form of Chlamydospores. The curious point is that it also contains a certain 
proportion of the root-tissues of a species of Polygala, whioh secures the presence in 
the cake of numbers of reproductive fungal elements, capable of retaining their 
vitality for prolonged periods so long as they are kept dry. The proportion of 
Polygala in the cakes has to be carefully regulated, because, on the one hand, any 
undue amount leads to suppression of growth of the fungal elements, and, on tho 
other, any defect fails to suppress the common and useless aerial fruotiQoation of the 
fungus. It is difficult to imagine how such a difficult problem as the due relations 
of the various oonstitueuts of the cakes could have been worked out by any savage 
or semi-oivilised people, and yet it has bean done by these tribes of the Eastern 
Himalaya.” 

172. Some authorities find in the process employed traces of the" Mongoloid 

origin of these liquors, which they compare to the Chinese 
The etmen inBogen . shamshu and the Japanese saJed, while others say that the 
much-disoussed soma of the ancients was not a particular liquor at all but the 
fermentative principle here referred to. It may he noted in this oonnection that 
along the Himalayas the cakes of the fermenting agent, which are known by names 
as vaiions as the liquors themselves, still come, from Central Asia, as some of those 
used in Burma do from China. In the plains where -these liquors have become the 


•-Tho Gommiflioo nndoratand that tho asnal praotico is to Irask tho grain and then boil it. 



driiik of otlior races the calces are locally made, generally tinder tlie name of balchar 
or muli, but the manufacture is still confined to definite areas and the secret of their 
composition carefully- guardi'd, the essential elements being mixed with a numher of 
others which are not only not necessary but as will be seen later often extremely 
dangerous. ^ In a few tropical or sub-tropical areas, as for example in parts of 
Burma and in the Azaragarh district of the TTnited Provinces, the process of manu- 
faoture, which appears to have been originally common only to the Mongoloid races, 
is giving way to sugar fermentation which is easier and better known in tropical 
climates. 

173. The process above described results in the production in the vessel con- 

taining the rice or millet of a small quantity of liquor which is 
described as of high alcoholic strength. This is drawn off and 
diluted, or, more commonly, the fermented mass is mixed with 
warm water and then either the whole is strained through a sieve or the liquid is 
sucked up through a pipe. 

_ ^ The strength of the ultimate product depends partly upon the nature of the 
grain employed, but much more upon the amount of water added in dilution. The 
proportions used vary in different places, and among the aboriginal tribes with 
different occasions, the liquor drunk at times of festival and rejoicing being much 
stronger than that taken for daily consumption. In order fo get some idea of the 
general strength of tlie beers in common use the Committee asked the various Local 
Governments, including that of Burma, to have samples sent to Major Bedford for 
analysis. The result showed eight from Bengal to have an average strength of 
88*7° IT. P., four from Eastern Bengal and Assam to average 87‘9“ U.P., one from 
the United Provinces to havo a strength of 75'8“ U.P., throe from the Punjab to 
average SQ'O® U.P., seven from Burma to average Si*?" U.P., and one from Mysore 
to have a strength of ‘.)2‘8“ U.P. 

174. The Dictionary of Economic Products states that these beers are found all 

over India, and there is some evidence of their past or present 

south as Poona, South Oanara and tho 
Malndd of Mysore, but their consumption on that side of India 
is inconsiderable. Tho area in which their use is more or less general includes the 
whole of Bengal except the ^ari-oonsuming districts of Biliar and Orissa, the whole 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, tho districts of tho United Provinces along the 
Himalayas and Azamgarh, tho Kangra district and Spiti and Lahaul in tho Punjab, 
and the non-regulation tracts of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts in Madras. 

As indicated in a previous chapter the bulk of tbe consumption is either wholly 
untaxed or taxed only by the imposition of a nominal foe. It is impossible therefore 
to estimate its amount. Tho indications that are available are the number of home- 
browing licenses issued, thenmnber of shops opened and tho revenue derived. 

The matter is more important in Bengal than in any other Province with 
which the Committee arc concerned. JPachwai is the universal 
, Bonsai. drink of the aboriginal or semi-aboriginal races inhabiting the 

Cliota Nagpur plateau and the district of tho Sonthal Parganas on one side and 
the Dai-jeoling hills on the other. In these districts home-brewing is permitted 
under arrangements already described, and in addition licensed shops for retail sale 
are sold by auction, Wt bring in a fair revenue in only two of them, viz., Darjeeling 
and the Sonthal Parganas. Tho greater portion of the revenue is derived outside 
this area in three districts of the Burdwan division (Burdwan, Birbhum and 
Bankura) and tho adjoining Idistrict of Murshitlabad of the Presidency Division, 
whero tho lower classes are largely addicted to pachioai and_ retail shops fetch very 
high fees. A revenue of no great amount is also oblainod by the grant of 
headmen’s licenses to aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes living in small settlements 
in districts where free home-brewing is not generally allowed. The total number 
of homo-brewing licenses issued in 1904-06 was 8,770, of which 7,383 were issued 
in Darjeeling, where two-thirds of tho population are said to he consumers, 612 in 
the 24- Parganas and 446 in Purnea. The number of shops opened Avas 1,660, of 
which 460 (or one to every 3,288 of tho population) were in Burdwan, 416 in 
Birbhum and 162 in Bankura, The total revenue was Bs. 6,66,002, Burdwan 
yielding its. 2,37,766, Birbhum Bs. 1,29,293 and the'Sonthal Parganas Bs. 61,769. 
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Bengal 


, Country beers are little used in Eastern Bengal, except in the two districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Malda. In Assam they are the national beverage 
both of the aboriginal hill tribes and o£ the ‘jungly’ coolies 
from Bengal. They have been adopted by some coolies of 
other classes. Consumption is thus almost universal, and political and economic 
considerations preclude control. Four thousand and twenty-five home-brewing 
licenses were issued in 190dt-06 in the Intern Bengal districts and twelve shops 
were opened. The total revenue was Es. 28,187. 

In the United Provinces the matter is of small importance. The districts 
concerned are Almora, Garhwal, Debra Dun and Azamgarli. 
unitod provinooB. Home-brewing is not restricted. Sale is licensed only in 

Azamgarh where it is allowed as part of the tari contract. Twelve shops are 
reported to have heen opened in this district in 1905-06. The revenue, which is 
trining, is not recorded apart from that derived from tari. 

With the exception of Spiti and Labaul, which are tracts piaotioally outside 
the sphere of regular administration, Eangra is the only 
Punjai). district of the Punjab where brewing is practised. Three 

thousand three hundred and seventy-eight home-brewing licenses were issued in . 
1904i-05 and 4fi ^ops were opened on the Central Asian trade route. The 
revenue derived was Its. 8,783. 

The brewing and consumption of these liquors is subject 
Madras. to no conttol in the non-regulation tracts of Madras. 

176. The policy of the Governments is, as recommended by the Bengal Excise 
Commission of 188di, to encourage the competition of these 
G^aSont? ** iiqiiors with spirits. Thus in 1891 the Bengal Government 

onramon b. deolared ; — " Paehtaai is a wholesome and moderate form of 

stimulant and the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Excise Conunissioner in think- 
ing that its consumption should he encouraged, which is quite compatible with raising 
a considerable income from it by carefully regulated taxation,’* and in 1900-01 
the Board of Eevenue directed “ thnt fiioilities for procuring pachtoai should be 
afforded by the opening of shops in localities whore the consumption is large and 
where proseoutions have been numerous.” In the Punjab also Sir James Lyall,' 
while agreeing in 1891 to the Financial Commissionor’s proposal for theintroduo- 
tionof home-brewing licenses, hoped "that the system thus introduced would not 
hereafter develop into further taxation of /«yr» and ®«r for purposes of excise revenue. 
It is not desirable,” he added, ‘‘that the people should be driven to drink arrack 
by difficulties being putin the way of thoir getting cheaply these .mild liquors to 
which they are accustomed and which they can make for themselves.” An exception 
appears iu the case of Madras, where aonti soru was formerly consumed by some of 
the fishermen on the ooast, and the grant of licenses for sale was put a stop to in 
1897*98, doubtless because a more wholesome fermented liquor in the shape of 
toddy was available. 

176. The progress made in giving offect to this policy may be briefly illustrated. 

From the Bengal report of 1870-71 pachicai appears to 
EesnitB of tua poii<cr. have hceu consumed in 24 districts, 1,687 shops were licensed 
for sale and a revenue of Rs. I,4i4,484 was derived. In 1880-81 shop licenses were 
2,034 and revenue was Bs. 1,63,996. In 1890-91 30 districts wdre involved, home- 
brewing licenses (for which figm'es were not recorded in the previous years) were 
issued to the number of 970, shops numbered 1,690 and the revenue amouuted to 
Hs. 2,72,288. By 1904-06 use had extended to 36 districts of the old Frovinoe and 
home-brewing licenses liad increased to 12,801, shops licensed to 1,672 and revenue 
to Rs. 6,88,189.^ In the Punjab there is only one district to consider. In this 
home-brewing licenses were introduced in 1880 and have since increased in number 
from 2,000 to 8,378. Shops were first separately auctioned in 1894-96. 'The 
revenue from that source has advanced from Rs. 1,006 in 1883-84 to Es. 3.311 
in 1904-06. 

177. The objections urged to tbe policy of encouragement are that the liquors 

are not always innocuous and sustaining, but are the cause 
(^ootionstoit. of much drunkenness and much waste of food material; that 
in addition their consumption is sometimes followed by harmful and even fatal 
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_ eaults ; and that the, presence over large areas of a lightly taxed liquor and a, 
eady-inade base for illicit distillation is an obstacle to progress in the taxation of 
other intoxicating liquors. 

178. In considering the question whether country beers are entitled or not 
to favourable treatment as a cheap and wholesome stimulant, 
oMmS ^ is necessary to have regard largely to the varying local 

conditions. 

In Bengal some of the hill tribes drinic to intoxication whenever they have the 
opportunity. So long as there are no shops near them their opportunities are 
limited by their rice supply and their disinclination to manufacture at home, and the , 
desire to drink is in a measure dimuiishcd by the generally poor quality of the home 
product. On these grounds more than one Collector strongly objects to increasing 
the number of shops. ' Fachioai is however believed in some places to be a whole- 
some and nourishing drink and a prophylactic against malaria. In the mining 
districts drunkenness is extremely common on Sundays and suflioiont to stop work 
altogether at festival seasons, and the pachwai shops are a nuisance to the ordinary, 
public. There is little evidence in this Province that the beer is regarded as an 
article of diet as well as an intoxicant. On the contrary the rice is said to bo 
hitter and nnpalatable after fermentation and is thrown away or given to the pigs. 
The reckless waste of food material in making the liquors has repeatedly been 
commented on, and the Board of Bevenue recorded in 1892-93 that “ the main 
objection to the increased nso of pachwai is the amount of food-grain consumed in its 
mahufaoturo as compared with other stimulants.” 

In Assam among the hill tribes the beer ordinarily consumed is weaker and 
the manner of consumption is different, the liquor being taken in the form of a thick 
gruel or the rice oaten with it. It is part of the ordinary diet of the Tibeto- 
Burman tribes whose fine physique is evidenoe of its harmlessncss as thus used ; as 
much as 2B per cent of the rice crop is said to bo set aside for the purpose of 
manufacturing it. Drunkenness of a convivial kind does ocemr and in some parts the 
tribes are inoapaoitntod for days together at times of festival, but the authorities 
consider that it does less barm than would follow an attempt to restrict it. 
Among tea-garden coolies however the case is different. There is evidence of a 
considerable amount of drunkenness from this cause, and more to show that a good 
deal of tliat attributed to spirit is really duo to country beers. Several officers 
remark on the waste of food material, one of them stating that the coolies half starve 
themselves in order to save enough rice to brow laopani. The matter is prominently 
referred to in the Chief Commissioner’s letter ijrintcd in the ‘ Collection of papers 
relating to the Excise Administration in Assam, 1904.’ Such suppression of this 
evil as there is, is as present left to tbo coolies’ employers. Some of thorn arc 
reported to take measures to that cud by issuing rice to coollos only once a week. 

‘ In the United Provinces what little evidenoe there is points to the fact that 
drunkenness from country boors is confined to festival time. Tlio beers are looked 
upon as a necessary of life by the tribes that use them. 

In the Punjab also there is evidence of drunkenness to be found in oorrespond- 
ence which has occurred on the subject of control at various times during the last 
forty years. At the same time, while somo officers have spoken of drunkenness 
and even debauchery at certain seasons, the oxporienco of others has been that 
I«t/rt-drinking induced only merry making of a harmless typo. 

There is no rooont evidence as to the offecls of consumption in Madras. Little 
is known of the use of these liquors and one report suggests that the art of making 
them has been forgotten. 

Everywhere there is a strong opinion that drunkenness from this cause is mnoh 
less harmful tlian that from spirits so long as the liquor drunk is not adulterated 
■witli any deleterious .suhstauces. On this point scientific evidence is necessary. 
Major Bedford has examined 36 samples of country beers from all Pro- 
vinces. Their comparatively high alcoholic, strength has already been remarked. 
In point of impurities ho finds that they have a very high percentage of acidity 
(part of w’hioh however may ho duo to tho time taken in transit) and, as 
compared Avith their alcoholic strengths, a much higher proportion of other by- 
products, excepting furfurol, than occurs in country spirits, two .of them having 
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an excessively Mgh percentage of fusel oil. Their nutritive value is inconsiderable 
and averages 1*36 grams of sugar and 0*65 of albuminoids per 100 cubic centimetres. 
Ho sums up bis conclusions as follows 

“ The fact of the relative preponderance of certain by-products in fermented 
liquor is an accidental confirmation of my general conclusion concerning the 
negligibility as regards noxiousness of the amounts of by-products found in 
alcoholic liquors. There is a consensus of opinion in India as well as in other - 
countries that fermented liquors are in general very much loss harmful in their 
effects than spirits. Tet here we find that relatively larger amounts of by-products 
(except furfurol) are being consumed by the drinker of fermented, liquors than by 
the spirit drinker in attaining the same dose of ethyl alcohol. This appears. to 
point to the fact that the by-products are not to hlamo for the noxious effects of 
alcoholic liquors, but that it would appear to ho chiefly a matter of tho quantity 
of (absolute) alcohol consumed. In other words spirit drinking is more noxious 
because the toxio amount of alcohol is more quiokly reached and more easily 
exceeded.” 

179. There are exceptions however to tho general opinion as to tho com- 

paratively harmless nature of tho drunkenness that follows 
oona^pu5S“'“' consumption of these liquors. Several witnesses cite cases in 

whioli a stale of stupor has ocourred which they attribute 
to the drugging of tho liquor. This allegation of drugging has bcon mado in most ‘ 
Provinces and for many years as regards all classes of liquor sold under licenses, ' 
but in tho case of spirits and tari exact ovidonco has been wanting. There is 
no doubt of the fact so far as these country beers aro concerned. In a dozen or 
more cases (it is not certain whether some of those spoken to by different witnesses' 
are the samo or separate instances) there have been at least 20 deaths in all, 
and in several dhatura or mix conifco has bcon detected on chemical analysis in' 
either tho hahhar, tho pachwai or the viscera of tho deceased. Nux vomica is 
known to bo one of many non-csscntinl ingredients of tho bahhar and is also 
used by tho shopkeepers, on whoso premises lit has been defected by tho Bengal 
Excise Commissioner and others, to give a hitter taste to tho liquor and inorcase 
its intoxicating effect. 

Another cause to which ill offoots are sometimes attributed lies in tbo' 
extremely insanitary conditions under which maunfaoturo at somo shops is 
conducted. Tho following account of it is taken from a report of the Excise' 
Deputy Oollootor, Birbhnm ; “ The pachwai vendor is a professional. To him a 
large sale is essential : a large sale, and again a largo sale, may safely bo regarded 
as his maxim. Cleanliness and care in tho selection of material necessary for tho 
preparation of a wholesome brew aro secondary considerations. The nearest 
stagnant pool provides tho water in the majority of cases. Tlio halthar has 
frequently an admixture of dhatura or strychvia ; and the boiled rico is cooled 
on what may aptly he termed ancestral mots, while flics innumerable and other 
vermin hold revel on its surfaco. I liave,8ecn brow made under such oircumstances 
which could hardly ho dignified with the namo of pig’s wash.” The colliery ' 
managers regard this want of cleanliness as specially dangerous in tho cholera 
season. The Committee visited tho pachwai shops nt Haniganj and arc of the samo 
opinion. The squalor of the surroundings and tho absenoo of any attempt to 
prepare a cleanly beverage wore very remarkable. 

A third danger arises from tho consumption of stale pachwai, which is reported 
by officers and others to bo a common cause of dysentery. Scientific evidence 
confirms their opinion. 

180. It is obvious that the low prico of liquor, equally with that of tari, 
Tho nto of thcBo iSqoora must bo u check On tho increase of taxation on country spirit 

ffOTcHo whenever the two como into competition. The general price 

in. Bengal is ahont ono-and-a-half to four annas a gallon in tbo 
plains and six to ten annas in Darjeeling, In tbo Punjab lugri is, by report, sold 
at three annas a gallon. Half a gallon is sufficient to causo intoxication. 

A grove difficulty also arises from the ease with which spirit can ho distilled 
from tlM liquor. Not many years ago tho country spirit in parts of Bengal was' 
actuall;^ made from a form of it, and in parte of Assam dits(illatton from toopoMt is 





still carried on. Blioit distillation from country beers bas been reported in recent 
years from Darjeeling and elsowhoro. In the Punjab the fear of sucb distillation 
from stip and lugri was given as one reason for restricting the area of issue of 
borne-brewing licenses. 

• 181. Prom this review it appears reasonable to conclude that^ while there may 

_ rho C'ommUtoo’fl eonola* be grounds, hygienic or other, for the favourable treatment of 
these liquors among the hill trilies in Assam and elsewhere, 
there are generally speaking none entitling them to bo treated differently from 
other alcoholic liquors j that, in the matter of inducing drunkenness, they are entitled 
to consideration on the ground of their low strength but on no other ; that the 
present method of sale tends to ho both a public nuisance and a public danger ; and 
that' a much greater measure of control than is at present oxcroised is necessary if 
they are not to bo a serious impediment to progress in oxoiso reform in the districts 
in which their consumption is moat common. 

' In respect of privileges of homo-browing the Oommittoo have already recom- 

A 1 . « « 1 mended the restriction of the area of concession. The facts 

p 0 s a B, recorded in this chaptor show how necessary this is. As 
restriction proceeds, the policy of supplying legitimate demands by licensed shops 
must oontinue, but the sites for these should bo selected judiciously, and care should 
he taken on tho ono hand that no undue temptation is put in the way of aboriginal 
tribes and on the other that thoy are not driven to tho uso of country spirits. 
Tho Oommittoo can propose no hotter method of taxation than the present system 
of simple auctions. The alternative is a tax on materials. An account of these 
is kept at tho larger shops in Bengal and it may bo possible to make uso of it later, 
but such a tax does not seoin practicable at present. The imposition of a minimum 
. prico is a proposal which might bo considered. Tho Committee are impressed witli 
. the need of hotter and more sanitary premises and of the provision of good wells 
. and proper utensils. These could bo demanded only from licensees who liad licenses 
for considerable periods, and tho Oommittoo therefore recommend that in dealing with 
pachwai and other liquors of this class licenses for a term of years should ho granted 
‘ subject to stringent conditions as to the licensees’ lability in tho matter of premises, 
wells, etc. They would make punishable tlie possession on licensed premises of mix 
vomica, dhatura or any similar poison, and they would requiro samples of country 
beers as actually sold to bo submitted periodically for chemical analysis. On the 
subject of the bakhar thoiv information is insuflicient to enable then to make final 
recommendations. The samples that have been found dangerous appear to have 
had their origin for the most part in tho plains districts, where, at the time of Mr. 
Bcamos’s report to the Bengal Exoiso Ooznmission, tho centres of mnmifactnro ■wero 
restricted to eight villages in Burdwan, three in Birbhum, and two inBanknra. The 
Oommitteo would recommend that local enquiries should bo made as to tho possi- 
bility of introducing a system of licensing the manufacture, and that a scientific 
investigation should be set on foot w'llh a view to determining tho proper 
ingredients. Thoy prefer tliis proposal to Alajor Bedford's suggestion for tho official 
issue of yeast. liastly, rcsponsiblo officora should ho employed to control tho 
shopkeepers’ operations, to sec that good rico and olcan water arc used, and to check 
the occurrence of drunkenness. 

Those recommendations apply primarily to tho Burdwan, Birbhum, Baukura 
and Murshidahad districts of Bengal, and to other areas only in so far as oiioum- 
stancos admit of their application. 
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OHAPTBE, X.— THE DISPOSAL ‘OE LICENSES EOR RETAIL VEND. 


182. la the opinion of a majority of the local Governments as well as in that 

of many witnesses, both officials and others, the question of the 
no taportanoo of this means of disposal of licenses for retail vend is the most 
"** important and difflcnlt of all those that come within the scope 

of the Committee’s enquiry. This is a question which has already been ^dealt with 
in the ease of foreign liquors. The Committee now proceed to consider it in regard 
to other liquors. 

183. The first principles of scientific excise, in the words of the Government of 

Tndifl, make the duty the main factor of the taxation and the 
. eiSSro'^uiro^tM'WJ Vend fees a mere subsidiary method of raising extra revenue 
teattonT”" localities where the demand for excisable articles is high, 

while serving at the same time as an index to the adequacy 
or otherwise of the duty. 


These piiaoiplsa ate not at present oarried ont in 
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184. The table in the margin, which 
compares the proportions of vend fees to 
total taxation for 1904-05 in respect of 
all excisable articles on which a fixed 
duty is levied, shows how far the practice 
of most of the local Governments is 
from fulfilling these principles. ‘ The 
Committee have made their recom- 
mendations for the removal of one main 
cause of divergence by raising the rates 
of fixed taxation to a much higher level. 
It is proposed in this chapter to consider 
the other factor in the taxation of 
liquor, »fe., the fees for vend. * It will'be 
convenient to examine first some' other 


questions that hear on the subject. 


185. Where a high taxation is levied on an excisable article at a strictly limited 
HeoSTitOB to quauxo TOud number of places of vend, it is necessary for Government' to 
fate the article sold has paid the duty, that it is not 

adulterated and that the vendor is not allowed to raise the 
price to such an extent as to put purchase out of the power of consumers of the 
class for which the shop is intended. 


186. To this end it is generally considered desirable in the ease of country 
, spirits that strengths should be fixed, and in that of all 

oliDolc o{ Hquors that there should he, as far as is feasible, a check on 

adulteration. The liquor traffic is one in which an unusually 
large measure of State interference of this hind is not only justifiable but neces- 
_ snry, and the grant of a practical monopoly of vend without such regulations tends 
as a rule to fraud on the consumer or sale of illicit liquor or both. In the ease of 
country spirits a majority of the Governments which use distillery systems have 
adopted the principle of fixed strengths and it is the Committee’s recommendation 
that they should all do^so. Doubts are expressed, however, as to the practicability 
of enforcing a provision of this kind in the Dnited Provinces and the Punjab 
without undue harassment of the vendors. It is suggested that it should he 
gradually introduced into these Provinces and extended side by side with the 
improvement of the preventive and' controlling staff, being applied first to the 
wholesale shops, next to retail shops in the towns and last to tho retail shops in the 
rural tracts.^ Its application has already been ordered in one instance, vis., as part 
of the experiment already alluded to which is being made in order to cheapen 
liquor in certain Sikh districts in the Punjab. 


• „ 
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187. *rii 0 Oommittee tliiak it incumbont on. them to point out that, 'nrhen ' the 

number of shops is reduced to such an extent that eabh 
oWws irhoro compli Ktion represents a virtual monopoly over a large area, experience 
shows that the tendency of the shopkeeper is to make all the 
profit ho can by soiling to his well-to'do customers at as high 
a price as he can realise and to leave the rest to go without or supply themselves 
illicitly. The only remedy available is the imposition of a maximum price, which 
is limited by the paying capacity of the poorer consumer. The shopkeeper seldom 
sells for less than the maximum, so that the ofFeot of the measure is practically to 
impose" a fixed price equal to the highest that the poorer consumers can afford to pay. 
A regulation of this nature is necessary to avoid interference with the habits of 
those who use alcohol in moderation, and does not, in the Committee’s opinion, 
involve any danger of an increase in the natural consumption. 

188. Measures of this kind can of course bo carried out only with the aid of ' a 

strong force. 'J.‘ho Committee deal fully with the ‘ question 
establishments in a later chapter. They will not at this 
stage anticipate their proposals further than to say that they 
consider it absolutely essential to an organised excise system that there should be 
a responsible staff for the control of the shopkeepers’ conduct of their business both 
in the matter of adulteration and in the observance of the other conditions of their 
licenses, particularly those concerning sale to drunken persons and the like. - 


And proTOBlioB of cnlo 
of ilUoifc Uqaor. 


Tho {nxUnaag in Trlilcti 
▼on<t foc< bavo boon 
KJiteod to B BDbBldinrjr 
itozo. 


189. It is needless to add that a strong preventive staff is necessary to stop 
dealings in articles that have not paid duty, whether by tho 
shopkeepers Ihemsclvos or by other persons. The experience 
of almost every Provinco teaches that in the absence of such a 

staff tho sale of tho right of vend of an article paying a high rate of duty is, where 
facilities for clandestine dealings exist, little better than the sale of tho right to deal 
illicitly. 

190. When fixed duties have boon raised to tho highest pitch possible' for the 

time being and ofB.oiont measures have boon taken to secure 
the sale at a fair price of duty-paid articles only, tho way is 
open for carrying into ofiect tho second portion of the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy, namely, tho rcduction^of vend fees to 
a subsidiary item. 

Tho policy of high fixed duty .and low vend foes can be most easily, 
, and has been most frequently, carried into effect in tho case of 

otosb anor. foroigu liquors. 'These pay duly at tho port of entry and arc 
not easy to smuggle or imilato. Adulteration, it is truo, has not hitherto been 
provided against, and this is a dofeot in tho present arrangoments whioh is one of tho 
causes of vend fees in some Provinces having advanced to some thing considerably 
more than a subsidiary receipt. Proposals for a remedy have been made in a 
previous chapter. Whatever competition with country spirits existed in some areas 
lias ceased with the rocout enhancement of tho tariff rate of duty, and the further 
diificulty whicli .arose from llio treatment as an iutormodiato class of locally-mado 
spirits other than country spirits will shortly bo obviated by treating them as foreign 
liquor. With the disappearance of theso facilities for competition of foreign with 
country spirit there should no longer bo any necessity to maintain a high level of 
vend foes by a system of auctions, and the way should ho open for tho reduction 
of tho vend fees to their proper position and amount. 

' In tho case of country spirits vond Iocs have practically been eliminated under 
tho District u^Iouopoly system, 'whicli has already been discussed 
onntry pp t eliminated to some extent under the system of onforoing a 

minimum guarantoo on shop transactions which has hcou adopted iu two districts 
in Bombay under circunislaiioes which will bo examined in a later paragrapli. 
Provinoes whioh combine a ooniparalivoly high siill-liead duty with a low vend fee 
and no minimum guarantee are Sind and Coorg, iu tho first of which the fee for vend 
is fixed roughly with reference to past transactions, hut in a manner Avhich in tho 
Committee’s opinion is capablo of considorahlc improvemont, whilo in Coorg it is based 
directly on tho transactions of the current year. Isolated experimouts of a similar 
nature haro been made else where. In liombay City licenses for life wore granted in 
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1886 and 1889 at fees to be assessed by the Collector. As these have fallen in, no 
further extension of the privilege has been given, but an attempt to secure some 
permanency of tennre at a reasonable fee has been made by the issue of orders for 
auction for three years, subject to renewal for two further terms of three years each 
at a fee assessed on the basis of the transactions of all the shops in the city. The 
effect is stated to' he that the licensees lose heavily for the first three years, are in 
equilibrium for the second period, and gain largely in the last. A defect of the 
arrangement which has been illustrated in recent orders is that the fear of causing 
unfair loss to the Hoensees tends to oheck desuahle inoieases in the rates of duty 
during the nine-year period. In tho Thana and Kolaba districts in 1887-88 an 
experiment in the direction of the levy of the whole of the taxation in the shape 
of direct duty by putting the duty itself up to auction resulted in a lamentable 
failure. The Excise Commissioner of the United Provinces is anxious to tiy a 
similar soheme, but the Committee cannot recommend it. In Bengal certain 
Excise Deputy Collectors have resorted to various methods of disposal, owing 
to the difficulties in securing satisfactory results in auction ; their proceedings 
were without sanction and were not heuefioial to the excise administration. In 
the Sikh districts of the Punjab to whioh reference has been made above, owing 
to the extensive prevalence of illicit distillation and with a view' to tho reduction 
of the price of licit liquor, the vend fees have been reduced to a nominal figure. 
These arrangements cannot, however, be regarded as anything hut a temporary 
expedient to meet special oircumstanoes. 

With regard to tari, in Bombay the fixed taxation is generally high, and in 
all but a few exceptional, areas the rules provide for reducing 
" ‘ the vend foe to a subsidiary item by letting tho shops, on fixed 

fees of Es. 10 or Bs. 20 ; but a further provision allows of auction in case of com- 
petition, and, the shops being limited in number, competition has sprung up with 
the lesidt that in some districts tho license fees instead of being a subsidiary item 
have become the main factor in the taxation, while the proportion of receipts from 
direct duty has fallen off under circumstances that give rise to suspicion of illicit 
practices. Where, however, the system of fixed fees has been maintained alongside 
of anotions it has operated to prevent any general rise in tho auction bids. ■ In 
Madras an important experiment is being conducted in tho districts of Ganjdm 
and Yizagapatam where tho tree-tax is the chief item in the taxation in the case 
of 80 per cent, of the shops, the rentals of which for years past have averaged-Es. 10 
or less a month. These have now been settled on fixed fees approximately at tho 
average of past rentals. In the town of Madras for nearly 20 years all the 
shops have been settled on the basis of past transactions, tho scale' of fees being 
fixed every year with reference to the number of tho trees tapped in the two years 
previous. A somewhat similar system is in force in respect of “what are known 
as the privileged shops in Bombay and Surat. ' 

191. These instances are exceptions. The general method of disposal of 

licenses is that of sale by auction. It is the question of the 
The Ecnmal eystom of Continuance or replacement of this system that in the opinion 
diB]?oEai ie that of anotions. pf Xiooal Governments is tho most important of those before 
tho Committee. 

192. The system of auctioning licenses for the sale of excisable articles, origin* ’ 

; . . ally appertained to the times when the Government of the day, 

thoM L no Seed dntj^. ^ being proscriptively entitled to an uncertain revenue in a certain 
area, were, in the absence of moans for estimating or realising 
itj ready to farm the right of coUeotion to the highest bidder. Its operation is 
now restricted to the case of ferries, of tolls in Madras and Bombay, of pounds in 
Bengal, and of excise generally. This procedure is inevitable where there is no fixed 
duty levied, as in the case of nutstills, licenses for the manufacture and sale of 
country beers, and licenses for the tapping and sale of tari where it is not subject 
to tree-tax. 


193. As a system of disposal iu combination with a fixed duty the advantages 

Tho adTantaBos of the ^7 auction are, first, that it throws competition 

Motion ,Bystom whon com- Open to all vendors approved by the Collector and avoids 
hined wits a fixed duty. fpouritism and jobbery ; second, that it prevents the creation 
of - vested interests j third, that it provides an automatio way of ascertaining and 
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securing to the public pnrso tbo monopoly value of the privilege sold, while enabling 
taxation to adjust itscli to local and temporary variations ; and fourth, that by 
ni( ms of tho comparison of shop rents and issues, it affords an indication of the 
pr valence of illicit practices. 

194i. The disadvantages which its critics find in the system are, first, that it is 
not wortii tho while of a man who can make a living otherwise 
^^Tho disaavftntasoa found enter tho businoss if his interest may be ' terminated at the 
" * * end of a year by circumstances beyond his control ; that in 

many cases tlie vend rents liavo reached a point at which an honest profit is not 
possible, and that in consequence tho competition is restricted to persons who 
are prepared to mahe dishonest gains ; that blackmailing of respeotablo competitors 
through threats of outbidding them is not uncommon both before and at the auction ; 
that the system involves loss of dignity to Government, more particularly when 
tho auctioning officer attempts to induce rivalry by the introduction of outside 
competition or is reduced to hagsling with an individual who has secured a hold 
over a particular locality ; and that it throws a steadily increasing amount of 
unpleasant work upon the Collectors and the officers of their staff. 

In respect of the second of the advantages claimed it is urged that, while it 
is true that tho sj’stcm avoids tho creation of vested interests, it goes much too 
far in tho opposite direction ; that it renders fixity of tenure impossible and 
removes all encouragement to respectable manngement ; that it throws tho liquor 
traffic into the hands of a set of shifting licensees who frequently have no other 
interests in tho loonlities in which they have their shops and arc forced to look 
to the liquor trade for thoir solo livolihood ; that it put obstacles in tho way of 
ncccssarv changes of sites of shops, structural alterations and sanitary arrange- 
ments ; and that there arc less objectionable moans of securing the end in view. 

"With regard to tho third advantage it is pointed out that it is the exception 
rather than the rule for tho value of a shop ascertained by auction to bo a fair value. 
At the best it is a speculative value depending on tho sales of the past year and 
hopes of tho future. To this element of uncertainty arc usually added others much 
more serious. Eivalry, not unfrcquoutly stimulated by unwise subordinates, a spirit 
of gambling, tbo cxoilomcnt of an auction, roluotanco to quit a shop in which tho 
holder or liis family Imvo boon interested, the loss of outstanding debts, tho foot 
that a hereditary drink-seller must hold o shop of some sort or bo unable to ply 
his callins, all tend to inflate tlio prices. On the other hand, frequent combinations 
and rin"8~or tlio ahscnco in tlic case of small shops of any real competition tond to 
reduce thorn to a mininum. Tho net result is that, instead of country spirit paying 
a known and definite rate of taxation, it pays one which varies largely througli 
causes over which Government has no control, while the total of it sometimes 
exceeds the total taxation on foreign spirit. ^ . 

To tho last of tho arguments in favour of the system it is replied that tho 
auction purolinscr, hv reason of his having to pay a high oompetitivo price tor his 
privilege of vend, is directly impelled to make money out of his temporary posses- 
sion of tho ri"ht by every means in his power, Holt or illicit, in other words that 
tho system indices liio very inalpraoticcs of which it is expected to give an indica- 
tion * and from more than’ one Ih’ovinco instances arc cited in which oxlonsivo sale 
of illicit liquor appears to ho tlio only explanation for shopkeepers being able to 
continue buying shops at high prices year after year. It is further objoetod that 
tho high price paid forms the strongest possible stimulus to pusli sales to tho utmost 
extent in order that the vendor may cover his expenses and make a profit before lid 
has a^ain to fight for the privilege, and possibly lose it ; and that instead of making 
tho Shopkeeper an aid to tho ostoblishmont tho system tlnows him into direct 

opposition to Government. , i. i j 

19D. To some of these objections it may bo answered that they are based on a 
consideration mainly of the abuses that have exhibited thom- 
Sotno ot iiio Sofooi# selves iu auotioiiB as couduoted lu tho past, and that, while 
Iheso wcro inovitahlo for a time, many of thorn would havo 
mjciitboftvoiaodby BpoeJai disappeared as administration improved. Undoubtedly, in 
BmngomonB. thoir examination of tho working of auctions in different 

Provinces, tbo Oommittoo have found a number of cases in whicb doCeots attributed 
to auctions wore equally duo to want of understanding of the necessity of adjustment 
in the other ports of tho excise system or wore such as might have boon mitigated by. 
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different' arrangements. As instances of this .want of adjustment may be oited- 
failure to raise the still-head duty to a proper level; failure to control . shopkeepers - 
BO as to prevent them from making a profit by sale of illicit liquor ; failure to secure 
regulation of price either by competition between shops, or, where each shop 
represents the monopoly over a large area, by the imposition of a maximum selling 
price; failure, where maximum selling prices were imposed, to regulate them so as 
to allow a sufficient margin for the vend fee; iniudicious arrangement of vend, 
areas, sometimes by grant of large monopolies, at others by suddenly reverting from 
monopolies of a whole district to sale by single shops without giving bidders time, 
tb ascertain the values of the privileges for which they were competing ; failure to. 
insist on shops purchased being opened ; failure to make the separation of manu- 
facture and vend effective; and the existence in some of the ^Excise Acts of 
provisions permitting surrender of bad bargains on unduly liberal terms. 

As instances of defects in working may be cited the failure to give duo notioe. 
of the auctions and to allow sufficient time for purchasers to make their preparations 
before the commencement of the vend year ; failure to require initial deposits so as 
to prevent bidding by men of straw ; want of information as to the value of shops, 
resulting in some cases in excessive reserve fees being fixed, whereby some shops, 
which would afford no profit if bought alone, must be grouped with others tb secure 
a bidder; the dragging on of the auctions from day to day and selling of shops 
pieoemeal instead of selling them at ouce for what they will fetch and reselling the 
whole if the result is unsatisfactory ; refusing bids for such insufficient reasons as 
tliat the bidder has not renewed his license for another shop or that, if the bid be 
acoepted, competition between two shops will result ; the grouping of shops for sale 
of all classes of intoxicants together, sometimes for a number of villages at a time ; 
the groat favour shown in some Provinces to existing licensees and large holders 
and disfavour shown to new comers ; and the practioe in others of collecting the 
whole year’s fee in advance. These defects, some of which are partionlarly marked 
in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, were due largely to tho fact that the Oolleotors had 
been relieved of the duty of personally attending to tlio auctions, but also in a great 
measure to well-meant endeavours of the officers conducting them to mitigate what 
appear to the Committee to be inherent defects in the system itself, 

196. The veiy necessity for the imposition of so many restrictions on outright 

auctioning as are found necessary in tho Provinces where the 
Bot tbo nocoBsitr for systom has been conducted with comparative success indicates 
a further most serious objection, vis., that the system itself is 
ayatemobor to tbo fulfil- the Chief boT to tlio offcctivo oaiTving out of the Government 
poUoy.” “ “Tornmon a jndia’s policy of making the duty tho main factor in the 
taxation. Government cannot expect that bidders of tho class 
in question will stop at tho exact figure that will leave a fair profit and no more, 
and experience shows that suborffinate and oven superior officials have a distinct 
tendency to secure the highest shop rents possible without considering whether 
these can fairly he paid out of the profits of tho shops. Consequently, in spite of 
inoreases of duty, shop rents show a tendency to rise and shopkeepers are driven 
to malpractices. In several Provinces attempts are made to check this by refusing 
speculative bids, and one Excise Commissioner goes the length of proposing to 
impose a maximum for each shop and to draw lots between suitable bidders as soon 
as the figure fixed is reached. Under such arrangements the auction system is 
liable to lose the chief of the advantages which it is alleged to possess. 

197. In the general overhauling of the exoiso systems of India which occurred. 

about 20 years ago and to which a majority of the present 
ta" araangements owe their origin, the question of auctions was 
“iaoa^nt”o£ uuMtan disoussed in all the large Provinces and a number of opinions 

^naS^oontempiaSd.’^ Were recorded wliioh are of importance to the present enquiry. 

The Bengal Excise Commission (1883-84i) observed; "It 
seems- very doubtful whether Ucenses for the retail of liquor which has paid still-head 
duty should be put up to auction. ,The prices which are realised for these licenses 
under pressure of competition undoubtedly lead to ilBcit practices on tho part of 
license holders and it seems better .in every way to make tho direct duty the Trm.iTi 
source of revenue." The Board of Bevenue in the Noith-'Western Provinces in .the 
same year stated that ** the ohiof revenue from excise should be obtained from the 
still“h^d duty, whilc’ .vend licenses might be oaloulated so as to fall at not morq 



than four annas a gallon,” Sir William Davies in his memorandum of 1886 on the 
„ Proposed Eevision of the System of Excise on Spirituous Liquors now in force in 
the Panjab ” reviewed the evils of the auction system at great length, and quoted the 
declaration of the Government of India that “ the general policy deliberately adopted 
by the Government of India in the administration of the Excise Department is 
to lay the duty once for all at a -fixed rate upon, consumptidn. The vend of the 
'article on which such duty has been paid is left to the control of the magistracy; 
a uniform fee, which ought never to be high, and which is not an essential part 
of the system, being taken for every vendor licensed. The advantage of the 
system is that the duty can be regulated precisely as may from time to time he found 
expedient, and the Government is quite unembarrassed by vested interests in its 
administration of the Department.” His own recommendation was to follow the 
policy then proposed in the North-Western Provinces and ” make the settlement of • 
retail vend under tenders at moderate rates and at the same time to give these 
licenses for terms up to five years.” In Madras Sir Henry Stokes in his “ Note on 
Abkari Changes ” (1884i) laid down as the principle to be followed that ” the duty 
on the liquor be taken partly in the shape of still-head or fixed duty and partly of 
•lump sums to be settled by auction to bo paid for the monopoly of vend, in taluks 
now and eventually in smaller areas. The still-head duty should be pitched at 
present low, and gradually increased if the result of the sales of the privilege of 
vend shows that this can be done, that is, if the privilege fetches generally high 
sums at auction. The duty in fact will consist of a fixed and a fluctuating part and 
the object should be to reduce the latter by degrees. As the size of the monopo- 
lies of vend becomes less, in succeeding years the fluctuating pait will eventually 
become shop license fees.” In Bombay, Sind, Ooorg and Ajmor-Merwara systems 
that avoided resort to auctions wore generally adopted. 


198. It will he interesting to trace in n single Province the progress made in 
Tho proereai mado Carrying into effect the policy so enunciated. Por this purpose 
towards ftboiiHon In » Madras, whero conditions are fairly uniform and progress has 
single ProTjneo reviewed. continuous, affords tho best example. In 1885-86 the 

distillery system was in force in 16 districts and portions of three others. It 
was extended in 1891-92, 1899-1900, 1900-01 and 1902-03 till it covered 
all the regulation tracts except a few specially circumstanced areas. The system 
of separate sale of country spirit shops was extended •pari passu to towns and large 
villages first, then to tho taluks surrounding them, and last to tho backward taluks, 
until it now covers practically the whole of the distillery area. Meanwhile the 
increase of the foroe and the suppression of illioit distillation and kindred offences 
on the one hand and of illicit practices by shopkeepers on the 
other wore steadily kept in view. Offences of the former class 
showed a tendency to increase os the fixed duties were raised 
and tho area under the distillery system was extended, and 
tho number advanced from 656 in 1886-87 to 1,853 in 
1892-93, after which it fell gradually to 1,126 in 1904. Tho 
dcorcasc in olTcnccs by shopkeepers has been more uniform 
and tho number of prosecutions in cases of dilution has fallen 
from 1,803 in 1886-87 to 465 in 1904 in spite of the very 
large increase in the number of shopkeepers brought under 
direct control. Tho policy of making the duty the main 
feature in the taxation is shown by increases in tho rate of 
duty common to tho great majority of districts from an 
average per proof gallon of about B2 in 1884-86 to E3-2-0 
in 1886-87, E3-12-0 in 1890-91, E^j-e-O in 1894-96, 
and to E5 in nine out of 14 districts concerned with 
effect from let April 1900. Tho fall in tlie percentage of 
vend fees to total revenue is exhibited by the table in the 
margin. Under tho recent general increase of duty the 
percentage may be expected to fall to 26 per cent. 

In 1895 tho Government repeated its statement of policy : — “The system on 
which for many years past (practically since 1884J the abkari revenue has been 
raised is that of increasing dependence on fixed duties and decreasing reliance on 
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license fees, which are a source of revenue uncertain, fluctuating and more or leas 
difficult to collect. The flxed duties are import duties, still-head duties and the 
tree-tax on palm trees, and the aim is and should bo to rely upon these for the 
abkari revenue more and more until eventually license foes become little more than 
registration fees.” In 189S the Board of llevonue first made proposals for carrying 
the policy through to its logical conclusion and suggested an qxiieriment in fixing 
the fees of toddy shops. This suggestion resulted in 1905 in the adoption of the 
system of fixed ‘fees in the Ganjdm and Vizagapatam districts which has been 
described above and which the Commissioner is anxious to continue and extend to 
country spirit shops. 

199. It seems to the Committee that the policy thus illustrated is a proper policy 

and that the chief criticism which the figures invite is that the 
The Oommittco’e concia- st^ge in its exccutiou might have been greatly expedited. 

Their conclusion is that in the early and intermediate stages 
of excise development the auction system has played an important and useful part, 
and that it cannot yet be dispensed with in tliose areas in which it has not been 
found possible to introduce efficient control over excise arrangements. It is also, 
for want of a better, the most suitable system in regard to articles which pay no 
duty and the only mode of taxing « hich is by moans of vend foes. But in the 
case of articles which pay a direct duty it has disadvantages winch outweigli its 
advantages, and sliould be replaced as soon as ollicieiit control is secured and a 
proper substitute is found for it. To this end experiments should be made in 
suitable areas witliout further delay. 

200. The essentials of the system to be souglit for in .any sucli experiment are 

tliat it should leave the taxation of liquor to be fixed directly 
■ ^cm by Government ; that it should secure that the trade is in the 

*“■ bands of respectable and well-to-do men who, so long as they 

abide by tho law and rules and are prepared to pay such reasonable fees as may be 
demanded of them, aro secure in the tenure of their privileges during good behaviour ; 
that it should give no artificial stimulus to the vendors* natural inclination to push 
sales and so increase their profits ; tliat it should secure tlieir co-operation with the 
Government establishments in checking breaches of the ' law ; that it should not 
give rise to interests which it would cause inoonvonionce to Government to restrict 
or get rid of ; that it should give tho smallest possible opportunities for corruption 
and jobbery ; and that it should bo cficotivo and easy for the Government establish* 
ments to work. 

201. The system best adapted to meet those ends may not be the same in all 
A iciiamo which way ProvincBs. In the Oommittco’s Opinion that most Suitable foF 

goeara these egicntuii the majority might wclL be OTolvcd ou tbo liucs laid down by 
enggcited for experiment. gjj, jjgjjjy Stokes in 1884 ', that w to say, by the gradual 
replacement of auctions by fees fixed by Government officers ns duties are raised, 
illicit practices got in band, adulteration put down, an accurato register of issues 
established and knowledge gathered as to the capacity for taxation of different areas. 
Begarding the method of fixing the fees when this stage is reached the Committea 
have received a great variety of suggestions, the majority of wliioh apply in one way 
or another the principle of settlement on past transactions. They do not propose to 
examine them all in detail, but think it will be sufficient to discuss the one or two 
which seem to be open to least objection, leaving it to Local Governments that may 
experiment in the direction indicated to make such additions and modifications as 
they think fit. 

Of systems actually under trial perhaps tbo most satisfactory are those adopted 
in the case of small toddy shops in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts of Madras 
and of large ones in Madras Town. In tbo first instance tho tree-tax already 
forms tho bulk of tho taxation and the fees for all tho shops concerned have 
averaged B 10 or less a month. They have been fixed at the rupee nearest to the 
average subject to a liability to auction, which is maintained as the system for the 
larger shops, if through an increase in consumption or otherwise it appears that 
they are worth more than the fee at which they have been appraised. In the second 
instance the tree-tax has been raised to a much higher rate and the fees ' are fixed 
eaob year on a scale which roughly amounts to four annas per tree taxed in the two 
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years previous. Tbe system has been working for nearly twenty years and has' been 
very successful on the whole. The one case of diffioalty that arose was when the scale 
of fees was raised during a period of depression, and the levy in bad years of fees 
based on the transactions of more prosperous ones resulted in the ruin of several of 
tbe shopkeepers, and brought about the reduction of the fees to their former level, 

202. One of the systems of disposal proposed to the Committee embraces tbe 
principles of both these sohcmos, but avoids the difficulty that 
nnathcmoti'St flxhig’ife!' boon experienced in Madras by the levy of the vend fee on 
V the transactions of the current and not on those of the previous 

year. It will be sufficient to consider its application to the case of country spirit 
shops, though it would be equally applicable to any shops for the sale of articles on 
which a fixed duty is levied. "What is suggested is that the issues to each shop in a 
district for a series of years in which there has been no change in the rate of duty 
should be ascertained and the average incidence of vend fees worked out ; if a 
oonsiderahle portion of it is common to the whole district that portion should he 
added to the duly ; the remainder, or the whole, as the ease may be, would vary 
with the conditions of the shops, such as their distance from sources of supply, the 
density of the population in the area .served and the poverty or prosperity of the 
general run of customers ; the shops should be grouped with reference to these 
conditions and a rate of surcharge per gallon approximately equal to the balanoo or 
whole of the past incidence of vend fee, as the case may he, should bo worked out 
for each group; three or four such rates, which would generally vary with the 
degrees of density of the population, would be sufficient for most districts ; the 
surcharge should then he cnlloeted quarterly in arrears on the actual issues., In the 
annual revision of settlements consumption would he the direct and only guido to 
nn inorense in taxation. The issues would need to be studied both for the district as 
a whole and for individual shops ; a general substantial rise would show that the time 
had come for a general increase of duty ; a small general rise would justify an 
enhancement of the surcharge so long as the lowest rate of surcharge did not rcaoh 
ten annas a gallon, at whicir point an increase in the duty would be indicated ; an 
advance in the issues to an individual shop would indicate that it could he raised to 
a higher group ; in spooial cases, for instance the opening of r.’iilway works and the 
like, the increase of surcharge could bo made in advance. It would bo well however 
to impose a maximum of total taxation equal to say four annas a gallon more than 
tho tariff rato, so as to avoid the replacoinent of country spirit by foreign liquor 
which has occasionally occurred in the past. A largo general inoroaso in consuraj)- 
tion when this maximum had been rcaohed would ho an indication of tho necessity 
for an increase in tho larill rate. • 

203. The advantages of such a scheme would ho that the taxation on every 
I • j r gallon consumed would hes fixed directly by Government ; 

that tho rovenuo would he oollected on tho issues of tho current 
year and speculation would ccaso ; that tho grant of fixity of 
tenure would tend to secure a body of licensees who would ho both more rcspeotable 
in tho conduct of Iheir business and, having much more to loso, much less likely to 
defraud Government or their customers than is at present the case; and that the 
taxation in different areas would bo proportioned to their circumstances without tho 
necessity for issue from distilleries at different rates and tho danger of malpractice 
which this involves. 


204. Its introduotion presupposes an ncournto record of issues and such 
knowledge of shop values as is afforded by auctions under 
introdnelloH!*” ** of dutv for a sorics of years. ^ It would also of 

course be necessary that it should ho given a full trial in 
Bcleeted areas before final adoption. As already inlimafcil, tho Committee do not 
regard this scheme as tho solo alternative to auctions, but put it forward as 
affording a favourable basis for oxpcriinonl. 

203. The objections that may ho urged against it are that it would create vested 
int(;rests ; that tlie solcctiou of the licensee would give rise to 
Bdwmr**”"’ ^ ***** corruption and jobeory; that the imposition of a heavy rate of 

“ *’"’*’' direct taxation would induce malpractices by shopkeepers ; and 

that the system would involve a loss of rovonuo. 

ISA 
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" ' ' 206. The GommiMeo realise that under any such -system renewal 'of licenses 
_ would become the rule rather than the exception, and that the 

imerest*”" ** ' licenses would seldom change hands except on cancellation 

for bad conduct or breach of conditions or upon death. But, 
-provided that the State retains the power to revise the fee and precautions are taken 
(as now) against allowing the license to be transferable, they do not consider that 
under competent administration there would bo any danger or disadvantage in this ; 
while in many respects there would bo muob advantage. It would of course bo 
necessary to guard tho State interests carefully in framing the license, making *it 
subject to annual renewal and revision of rates, to unconditional cancellation for 
misoonduot and to rcoall on payment of reasonable compensation at any time. To 
satisfy themselves on the point tbo Committee have made enquiries into the 
•question of vested interests in the areas in which fixed fco systems ore in force, 
and have been unable to trace any evidence of claims to such interests having - been 
put forward. They would further remark that the conditions which have led to the 
creation of vested interests in England do not exist in India, and that the fact that 
the licensing power rests with tho chief revenue authority of tho district would 
itself be a sufficient safeguard. 

207. The selection of tho Hoonseo is undoubtedly a difficulty. After considering 
DiBiciiUy of aoicetion of ^ oumbcr oC alternatives, tbo Committee arc disposed to think 

the licensee. that tlio oontinuntion of existing holders during good bclmviour 

is the most satisfactory. There remains the selection of 
a substitute on death or dismissal of a bolder. In this case outright auction 
among candidates of good character, confirmation of tho heir, selection by the 
Oollootor, and selection by lot are the alternatives. Tho hereditary system, which 
is supported by the analogy of tho village offices in some Provinces, is suocossf ally 
pursued in the ease of tho town toddy shops in Madras, with auctions in the case of 
failure of an heir. Selection by tho Oollootor under rules carefully framed is the 
method pursued in the case of stamp vendors in most Provinces, in that of village 
officers in some, and in that of tobacco vendors in Bombay City, It has been 
adopted in the case of liquor shops in Sind nnd is said to lead to the introduction 
of ^ a very respectable class of licensee, but in this Province some attention is also 
paid to the hereditary principle. Selection by lot is a last alternative. As local 
conditions and tho size of districts and the number of shops in them vary 
largely in different Provinces, tho Committee would leave the choice to tho Local 
Governments making tho experiment. 

208. Tlio Committee doubt whether there would be any loss of revenue, rightly 

LosBofrevenne. systcm wcro properly workcd. At tbo outset tho 

rates of duty and surcharge would be so pitched as - to yield 
together approximately the same revenue ns at present. Tho only reduotionthat 
would arise at this stage would be when the present incidence of total taxation is 
higher on country spirits than on foreign liquor. The loss resulting from restricting 
the taxation of the former by a maximum would bo recouped by |tbo readjustment 
of consumption of tho two classes of liquor. In tho future tho realisations imder 
CM taxation vvould increase and decrease automatically with tho condition 

of .the people, affording as they did so a much more reliable index to tbo necessity 
for an enhancement of the duty than auctions uow do. The revenue that accrues 
from speculative and excessive bids would thus bo the only amount that would 
ultimately he lost. 

been suggested that Government would forego what is sometimes . 
called the ‘ site value ’ of the shop. Tho Ooinmiiteo do not consider that there 
would he any material loss under this head. The potty shops have little or no site 
value. That of the larger ones is measured with suffioient approach to accuracy bv 
the amount of their sales and the prices charged. Under tho system proposed the 
surcharge would be levied directly on the amount of the issues to the shops and its 
rate would vary very nearly with tho prices charged. Tho Committee believe that, 
when ^tes of duty have been properly adjusted and liquor is laid down at uniform 
prices tmougbout areas under the same rates, tho variations necessary in tbo rates 
0 surcharge will be found to be very few indeed. An examination of tho trans* 
actions of each shop in the Nilgiri district for the past five years shows little 
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variation in -the inoidonoo oE vend fees per gallon, the lo\^er ' rates ’ bccuvring' more ' 
frequently iii the towns than elsewhere. 


Owing to the. surcharge being colleotcd in arrears,, instead of in advance as 
vend fees are at present, there would be some additional risk of default, but it is 
believed that this would not be considerable. The greater permanency of the tenure 
and measures such as advance deposits and hypothecation of buildin gs would Q’o 
much to reduce the risk. 

'209. The objection that the imposition of a high direct duty on the article taxed 
is liable to lead to sale of untaxed articles by licensed vendors 
which applies generally to the policy of making tlio 
‘ fixed duty the main factor in tiio taxation, hut especially to a 

system in w'hich the whole of the taxation is based on the consumption. No 
doubt the danger is great if control is inadequate, and the auction system, while 
it increases the danger of fraud, recompenses the Government in some measure 
by enhanced fees which are often payments for fraudulent dealing. It is for this 
reason that the Committee prefaced their proposals for the replacement of auctions 
by insisting on tho prior reorganisation of othor parts of the excise administration. 
‘When a proper force has been employed and has secured control, tho Committee do 
not believe that there is any appreciable danger of malpractices by shopkeepers, 
and they are oonvinced that there is much less likelihood of their occurring under a 
system that admits of a continuing tenancy from year to year tlmn when tlie 
auction purcha'sor has a single year’s tenancy and is very possibly paying so much 
for his privilege that there is left to him little or no margin for legitimate profit. 


210. Another form of settlement which has more than onco been proposed for 
• , . adoption is analogous to tho system employed in fixing the 

no cr n ernn rtc. rcvcnuo. It IS suggested that a fee should be fixed for 

each shop by a responsible officer on tho basis of past trajisotions and levied in 
advance as the auction fees at present arc. This w’ould avoid all risk of loss of 
revenue on the one hand, hut on tho other would involve the collection of fees 
based on past transactions instead of on those of the current year. So long as 
the fee is so pitched as to be a subsidiary item the system is one which 
well ho tried. 


might 


211. In areas where control has not been secured .a system of settlement is for 
Sy«toin» for <uiTiciiit tho present out of tlic question. Tho alternativo to auctions 
nrcas— tho impooitioa of a suggcstcd iu this instance is that of taking a minimum 
nuniimnn Bunranteo. guarantee fi’om thc Vendor. In its application to whole dis- 

tricts this system has already been discussed. It remains to consider it as applied to 
thc transactions of individual shops. It was in force in this shape in Bombay and 
the United Provinces in tho case of opium until shortly before the appointment of 
the Royal Opium Commission, when it was abolished in deference to a resolution of 
tlio House of Commons. It was surrendered with misgivings by the liombay autho- 
rities who expected a great increase in illicit sales. Their expectations have been 
realised. Under tho first substitute which was tried, that of selected farmers 
without a minimum guarantee, there W’as an immediate and continuous decline of 
licit consumption and of rovoiiuo. Auctions of single shops were then tried in 
some districts and resulted in excessive bids and unduly high prices to consumers. 
Maximum prices having now been imposed, tho accounts show that the shopkeepers 
cannot bo doing an honest business. The not fall in licit consumption sinoo tho 
change has been 31 por cent, and in rovonuo Idi iier cent, and vend fees now repre- 
sent 51 por cent, of the total taxation in tho districts in which the auction system 
is in force. In, tho case o£ country spirit tho system of miiiimuin guarantee on- 
single shops has recently boon tried in two districts, Kiiandcsh and Nasik, in which 
illicit practices were rifo. Confidential tenders in terms of rujices were invited 
in writing if tho tenderers could write, otherwise by verbal oilers. The local 
authorities used their discretion in accepting or rojeoting tenders for particular 
amounts or tho ofters of particular individuals. In Nasik there were umloubtodly 
over-tenders and tho arrangement almost amounted to an auction. InHhandcsh 
the Collector gave muoh time and personal attention to the matter ; the result 
has .beon an increase in revenue by 14i0 por cent and a steady roplaoomont of illicit 
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by licit consumption. In these respects, in exposing the previoija mismanagement- 
of the district monopoly contractor and in affording the local authorities information ’ 
as to the consumption of particular shops, the system was an undoubted success. 
It has tlie further advantages as compared with auctions that it ^ivos the Collector 
more freedom in tlie selection of shopkeepers and, when properly conducted, that it- 
avoids.the overbidding which results from the excitement of an auction. 

It is objected to it that it has a tendency to increase consumption. The 
Collector of Khandesh points out that whether it does so or not is largely a 
matter of price since it may actually pay a vendor to default, making a large profit 
on a small turnover instead of a small profit on a large ono ; and ho adds that iii 
190di-05 only seven-eighths of the revenue guaranteed and paid represented duty 
on liquor removed His own rcoommendation is a combination of the minimum 
guarantee and auction systems, that is an auction subject to a guarantee to pay 
the duty on the average consumption of the shop. The Committee think^ that 
these systems may fairly he tried in difiicult areas, that is in areas whore illicit 
praotioes are so rife that there is room for oonsiderablo increase iu the licit 
consumption without its entailing an iaoroaso in the whole. In such areas the 
system of taking a minimum guarantee tends directly to secure the co-oporation 
of the shopkeeper in checking illicit di'^tillation .and to discourage malpractices 
on his own part, because ho has to pay the still-head duty on a given quantity 
of liquor whether bo sells it or not. 

212. Where auctions are continued some suggestions may be useful for mitignt-.. 

. „ , ing the defects of the system. Many of these follow directly 

jni'«^tins*'’th“*do“ct« of fi’om what has been said above. There should be provision 
the oneiion ijrtem wbore for regulation of tho priocs whore oompetition between shops 
t u cent nnc . inopotativo by the imposition of the maximum selling price ; 

there should he a preventive force capable of checking malpractices by shopkeep- 
ers ; sale strengths should be fixed ; vend monopolies where they exist should 
ho gradually broken up and great care taken to prevent injudicious bidding by 
persons who have no opportunity of securing proper knowledge of shop values; 
surrenders of shops without forfeit except for special reasons should not ho 
allowed j persons of bad ctiaractor should not bo permitted to bid ; Ihc deposit 
conditions should bo suoh as to prevent men of straw having access to the auction 
room. It may he added that the privileges of manufacture and vend should ho 
completely separated ; that the auctioning officers should he given full information 
ns to tho value of the sliops auctioned and full authority to refuse speculative 
bids ; that the shop fee should he collected monthly and the deposits adjusted so 
as to secure tho Government revenue without pressing too hardly on the poorer 
bidders; and that the auction should he held by the Collector or one of his 
Covenanted Assistants or Sub-divisional Officers. 

213. A measure which has been sometimes recommended, hut as to the 
Tho poUcy of extenaing advantages of which the Committee nrc doubtful, is the dis- 

tho term of tho ouction posal of privileges for utorm of j'cars. It is claimed for this 
hccnio dioecrard. ^ ^ arrangement that it would have tho advantages of lessening 
unhealthy competition, of freeing tho shopkeeper from immediate pressure to make 
a profit and of giving him a greater inducement to respectable management. On tho 
other hand, even if the oompetition were reduced by tho exclusion of nil hut men 
of capital (which is not always a desirable end in itself), the competition among 
thorn for a valuable privilege might he oven greater than before, while the danger 
of forced sales might only bo po^poned to tho end of the term. Such an arrange- 
ment would also involve the abandonment of one of the chief ndvantiiges of the 
yearly auction system, namely that under it tho Government demand responds 
readily to changes in the prosperity of tho drinking classes. Under any system of 
disposal a lease -for a term of years tends to check necessary increases in the 
still-head duty and it might similarly affect changes in tho license conditions or 
desirable alterations in the number or sites of shops. 

214. In concluding tho consideration of this part of the question it will bo appro- 
Tho ContcoB syaicm. priate to notico an experiment that has been made in Assam of 

entrusting to planters the retail sale of country liquor. This 
arrangement is commonly known as the Canteen system, tho essence of which is that 
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the employer oi labour himbelf oontrols the supply of liquor to his coolies on the 
understanding that his self-interest, if not a higher motive, will cheek excess. Theo- 
retically this system has much to commend it, and the results of the trial that has been 
made in the Sibsagnr district are in the Oommitteo’s opinion highly creditable to the 
gentlemen who have undertaken it. As a system of general application however the 
Committee fear that it is impracticable. Not only must the check on consumption be 
incomplete since it is impossible to clO'O shops provided for the supply of the general 
public, hut tlie control of the canteens, in the opinion of many of the more respon- 
sible among' the planters, would be ineffective and unsatisfactory. The employer 
of labour must bo a business man first and a philanthropist afterwards. In Assam 
at least it is more important to him to koep his labourers than to keep them absolutely 
temperate. The demand for labourers is greater than the supply ; and tliere is a 
distinct danger that, if the shops for the supply of liquor to the coolies of a tea estate 
were placed under the control of the manager, they ^ould he conducted rather with 
the object of attracting labour to that estate and keeping it there than of discouraging 
the excessive use of liquor by the coolies. The manager would be exposed to a strong 
temptation to supply to his workmen a ready means of pending earnings which 
otherwise might bo saved and enable thorn to set up for themselves, and to draw 
labour to his own estate by affording greater facilities for drinking than could bo 
obtained elsewhere. An unscrupulous employer would obtain an additional means 
of exercising power over his coolies which in the present conditions of Assam is 
eminently undesirable ; and in nil oases the management of the canteen would have 
to be deputed lo some subordinate without any guarantee that the latter would be a 
suitable person and would not abuse the position. In the opinion of the Gommittoe 
success in checking the evils of drinking in the tea gardens of Assam is .to be 
achieved not by transferring the responsibility to private persons, hut by enforoing 
adequate control by Govornment over tho making, supplying and soiling of liquor. 
The Local Government has made great progress in this direction. 
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OHAPTER XL— NUMBER AND LOCATION OE SHOPS. 


216. The Committee have now dealt with the measures necessary for carrying into 
effect the first part of the srencral policy of tlio Government of 
Initrnction received. India, namely to malce the tax upon liquor as high as it is 
possible to raise it without stiraulnting illicit production to a degree which would 
increase instead of diminishing the total consumption, and without driving people to 
substitute deleteiious drugs for alcohol or a more for a less harmful form of liquor. 
They have also suggested measures which they hope may have the result, not indeed 
of eliminating private profit, which is the ideal of some temperance reformers, but at 
least of rendenu" the liquor seller less directly dependent for liis livelihood on a 
large sale or on illicit or improper praotiocs. 


Tlie declaration of policy continues : “ Subjeot to the same considerations, the 
number of liquor shops sliould he restricted as far as possible and their location should 
be periodically subjeot to strict examination with a view to raiuimiso tho temptation 
to drink, and to conform as far as is vcasonahlo to publio opinion ; and the 
Committee are instructed to enquire whether tho directions ooiivoyod in circular 
letter from tho Pinancoand Commerce Uepartmont No. 2'i‘35*S. R., dated tho 2l8t 
April 1901', intended to ensure that the number of plao 2 ^ at which intoxicating 
liquors can bo purchased should ho strictly limited with regard to the circumstances 
of each locality, arc adequate and .are being properly carried out, and to oxamino tho 
question of scouring a reasonable degree of conformity with public opinion as to the 
looataon of shops. 


216. The proper regulation of tho number and sites of shop.s, and flic imposition 
EvidOTca rf tho prorn. restrictions on tho sale of intoxicants such as arc dealt with in 

ifncorfdrnnVcnBo. 0 — Mtno thc noxt chapter, havo an influence in choking the spread of 
car y statemonh, drinking habit second only to tho enhancement of tho price 

of liquor, and before' proceeding to an examination of these questions it will bo Tvell 
to consider briefly what evidence thorois of fclio prevalonco of drunkenness in India 
and of its increase or decline. In the following quotation from Mr. Crooke,* tho 
state of affairs obtaining in the early days of British knowledge of the country is 
strikingly contrasted with present conditions ; — 

" There seems no good reason to boliovo that the immoderate use of spirits has 
increased though probably the consumption is more gcnornl than in tho early years 
of our rule. At any rate, when we first came in contact with tho natives, there 
was much drinking. Streynsham Master, writing from Surat in 1672, says of the 
people : ‘ None of thorn will eat thc Eiosh of Cows, and 0.xcn or Calves, and almost 
as few of them forbear "Wine, for those that cat noc flesh will Gulch abundance of 
strong driuk.’ Linschoten, at a rather earlier period, lamented that the Portuguese 
soldiers wore learning from natives the taste for spirits, which took tho place of tho 
wine of their native land. ’Writing of Bengal early in the last century, Buchanan> 
Hamilton says : ‘ In no country have I seen so many drunken people walking 
abroad ; and in more than ouo instance I saw men who, from their dress, were far 
above the vulgar, lying on tho road perfectly stupefied with drink, and that in the 
middle of the day, and in places far removed from tho luxury and dissipation of 
towns.’ It is also a fallacy to suppose that the habit did not prevail under native 
rule. Colehrooke, when he visited Nagpur in 1800, writes : ‘ Tho number of 

distillers’ shops is incredible. Mahrattas of all ranks drink immoderately, and so 
do the women. Even ladies of rank use spirituous liquors ; hut tho women who 
fetch wood and grass from tho forests are, most of all, addicted to intoxication. It 
is ourions to see of an evening crowds of well-dressed women getting drank at a 
distiller’s door.’ Such scenes are oortainly very imusual at tho present day. When 
a native drinks ho does not, as a rule, tipple; hut ho drinks with tho ohjeot of get- 
ting drunk. This is done deliberately. A servant will often ask leave of his master 
to get dmnk, and he can generally state tho precise amount which will produce tho 
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desired oE^ect. The use of foreign spirits is certainly on the increase among the 
educated classes, ^rho are speoially fond of cheap and noxious liqueurs.” 

217. iPor comparison with years ago statistics 6f consumption are availaole 

, as well as some of convictions for drunkenness. The former have 

pnrcd ttiXffot'of 2*0 jenrs heeu dealt w'itli in the Honourable the Pinance Member’s 

Budget speech that has been alluded to. He pointed out that 
in the course of the period in question 132,000 square miles of territory had been 
transferred from the outstill to tlie distillery system, the number of shops in propor- 
tion to the population had been diminished by 30 per cent., and the recorded 
consumption in the distillery areas had been redneed from 4i'95 to 4*06 pro'of gallons 
per 100 of the population, wliile the taxation had been raised from il2-10-7 to 
114-7-8 per proof gallon or by no less than 68 per cent. 

But this general decrease was not common to the whole country. It was largely 
due to the bringing of new areas under the distillery system. While this undoubtedly 
decreased- drunkenness, since that is usually common in the outstill areas, it 
brought a larger proportion of the rural, which is the soberer, population ^ within 
the purview of the statistics, and so tended to show a lower general consumption per 
head. On the other hand improvements in administration, by bringing illicit con- 
sumption under control, raise the recorded average, and an examination of the 
satatistics for 1884-86 and l‘J04-06 of individual areas which have been under a 
distillery system throughout tlie period shows in some instances a distinct increase. 
The case of the distillery areas in the Bihar districts of Bensral has already been 
noticed. In the United Provinces the consumption per head in eight districts has 
increased bj' 50 per cent or more. The recorded consumption per bead in tbe Punjab 
has doubled. Tlio same has happened in the South Arcot district of Madras, w’hile 
tliat of Ganjam has trebled. Twelve districts of Bombay show an inci’casc between 
them of 28 per cent, and in the Central Provinces tbe consumption of the 

distillery areas, which in the last 20 years have been largely reduced by the 
exclusion of rural tracts, has increased by 7 per cent. These liguves arc based on the 
results of a favourable year and so somewhat exaggerate the increase, but tliey^ are 
suilleicnt to show that in some at any rate of the areas under settled excise adminis- 
tration there is a tendency in that direction requiring to be continually checked by 
enhancement of the taxation. A largo increase in the total consumption of foreign 
liquor has also been noticed. 

218. An increase in consumption in any area may he duo to more liquor being 

taken by former consumers, or to the drinking habit having 
fordrun’LcnncH.”"' ' oxteiidcd to previous non-consumors, or to both these causes, 

and it is impossible to say whether the statistics of consumption 
of themselves indicate an increase in drinking to intoxication. The only other figures 
available are t lioso of convictions for drunkenness ; and these are at best unsatisfactory, 
partly bocauso many of the magisterial records have boon destroyed and parly because 
in some Provinces cases of drunkenness arc not separated in the statistics from those of 
other olTenoos under the same section of the Police Act. The figures for the same 
areas also vary greatly from time to time with the attention paid to the matter 
by individual police olficer.s. Such ns they are they indicate that, as might be 
expected, prosecutions on this aeoouut are most common in cantonments, the 
Presidency towns and some of the larger cities, where consumption is generally largo 
and doubtless police activity is greater tlian in ordinary towns. On the figures of 
1905, the number of convictions per 10,000 of the census population are found to be 
in Belganm cantonment 133, Poona 89, Calcutta 64, Jladvas 41), Banaalore 39, 
Bombay 30, Patna 28, Bolgauni town 21, iCarachi cantonment 20, Gaya, Lahore and 
Amritsar 15, Dnecaand Karachi 12, ^rianmir cantonment 11, Bawalpindi cantonment 
9, Oawnpore and Nagpur 7, and Delhi and Sholnpur O. The remaining places for 
which statistics have been collected show oonvictions in a proportion of 6 or less per 
10,000 of their population. Of areas in which this proportion is exceeded, Uomhay and 
the Punjab contribute seven and five respociivcly, and the I'cmaining Provinces three 
or loss apiece. As oompared with previous years, convictions have deoroa'-ed in 
Oalcutca, Dacca and Delhi, and in Bombay Oily there has boon a fall of more than 60 
per cent ; elsewhere they show a londouoy to increase, particularly in the cantonments. 
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* 219. The Committee’s enquiry has been particularly directed to the question of 

drunkenness among the bettor classes, with reference to wliioh 
DrnnkcnntBi nmoog ti>o they liaTo I'cceived. a great variety of opinions. There is a 
better cinssM. natural tendency to deplore the habit of drinking altogether 

and, on the part of witnesses who regard alcohol in any shape or quantity as accursed, 
to make no distinction between moderate and excessive consumers. Tljcse tenden- 
cies account for some exaggerated opinions. The more accurate observers, including 
the Calcutta, Bombay and Amritsar Temperance Associations and such, gentlemen 
as Eaja Ban Behari Kapur of Burdwan, Rni Bahadur Jagannath Barua of Jorhat 
and Mr. Prabdial of Abbottabad, arc of opinion that there has been a decided reac- 
tion against the practice of drinking. tWc are still not a few moderate and some 
excessive consumer8» but in some Provinces the spread of tho drinking habit has 
been cheeked by the growth of a more healthy public opinion. 


Another class of people amongst whom, tho prevalence ' of drunkenness has 

, ... V attracted much attention of lato years consists of the coolies on 

AT«o.gtca.BnTd«x cool.es. disOUSSCd in 

papers published by the Government of India, and it is only necessary for the Com- 
mittee to stato tho results of the action taken. Opinion on this is entirely favourable. 
The appointment of controlling ofTiccrs has checked drunkenness and improved the 
conduct of licensed, premises, and the experiment of replacing outstills by a contract 
distillery, capable of furnishing a bettor ola«s of liquor which is subject to payment 
of still-head duty, has the full approval of tho planting community. Of 26 
estate managers consulted by one of their own body, 25 thought there was 
no excess of drinking on their gardens and eight only that it was excessive. On 
tho Dax’jeeling tea gardens where a like trouble has arisen under the oufstill system 
action similar to that taken in Assam has been ordered by the Local Government, 
and it has only been postponed in Jalpaiguri by reason of the transfer of that district 
to another Province. 


The case of the miners on. tho coal fields in Bengal is one that requires to he 
And ninc«. circumstanccs are similar to those in Assam ; 

a low grade population lacking in self-restraint, high cash 
wages, and drink shops close to tho site of work. Tho difficulty of moving, reducing 
or suppressing tho shops without interfering with the supply of labour," if less in 
degree, is the same in kind as in the tea gardens. Tlic problem is very difficult, and 
the Committee can only recommend that action should be taken on tho lines that 
have so far proved satisfactory in Assam, 


220. In considering the question of the number of shops, it is necessary' to premise 
Numiicroftiiops- Conditions of the several Provinces and the policies of 

General considcrstions. the Local Govcmmcnts differ as widely in this matter as they 
do in many other branches of excise administration. The pro- 
portion of consumers of intoxicants to the total population, and that of liquor- 
drinkers to drug-takers, vary very lai’gely in the different Provinces ; the density 
of the population ranges from 4:7 i per square mile in Bengal to 7 square milo in 
Balncliistan and the density of the drinking population has an equally wide range; 
some Governments consider it incumbent upon them to put shops within reach of all 
moderate consumers, others do not; some are content to recognise and pass by a small 
illicit consumption, provided it does not sensibly increase tho whole, while others 
regard it as essential that illicit practices should be entirely stamped out ; some 
attempt to regulate the number of shops according to standards of area and population, 
while others leave the matter to the discretion of tlio District Officer. It is impos- 
sible to examine fully the results of all thc-'o variations of conditions and policy, and 
it would bo useless to attempt by means of statistics alone to arrive at a conclusion as 
to the sufficiency or otherwise of tho shops in any particular area. In tho following 
observations the Oommittee confine themselves to a few main heads, “oiz., the policy 
pursued and its results as judged, first by popuLation per shop for sale of all kinds of 
intoxicants iuoludiug opium and hemp drugs as well as liquor, and second by popu- 
lation per shop for sale of intoxicating liquors; and they attempt to indicate tlie areas 
in n’hiob a reduction or redistribution appears to bo desirable with reference largely 



to these consideratioBS, hut more particularly to the statements. o£ the local officers 
who gave evidence before them. 

221. The Hongnl rules allow a very high limit of private possession of liquor, 
neneni uumher of shops is fixed from year to year by the Excise 

" ‘ Commissioner on proposals submitted by the Collector. The 

great density of the population favours a low proportion of shops, and the general 
tendency of the administration haS been to reduce the number of those for sale of 
country spirit. In the opinion of the Excise Commissioner, in which the Committee 
arc disposed to concur, this has been carried so far iu some districts that there are not 
enough left to supply legitimate needs. There have also boon some remarkable 
variations in the practice pursued. A comparison of the present figures with those 
of 20 years ago shou's that, while there has been a decrease in seven districts of 
more than 60 per cent, amounting in three cases to as much as 03, 09 and 73 per 
cent respectively, five districts, of which one is Calcutta, have much the same 
nnmher as they had before, while the Sonthal Parganas has an increase of 11 and 
Gaya one of 22. 

Tari sho])s in Bihar form tho most numerous class. These are in the proportion 
of ono to 692 persons in Patna and one to 897 in Gaya. Muzaffarpur lias 1,626 
persons per shop. These districts (the 2Ji-Parganas, Monghyr and Saran) have 
between 2,000 aud 3,000 and two (Shahabad and Ohamparan) between 3,000 and 
djjOOO. Howrah has 4, 816 persons per shop, Calcutta 7,04il and Hooghly 7.496. 
They are very numerous in the towns in Bihai*, Bihar itself having 112 and ]?atna 
120. Einapore Cantonment had onco 200 and now has 62. 

Tho shops for the sale of pachtoai in certain districts form the next most numerous 
class ; the increase in tlieso 1ms already been noted. There is one shop to 2,108 
persons in Birbhum, to 3,288 in Burdwan, and to 7,345 in Bankura. Tho only other 
district in which the population per shop approaches these figures is Darjeeling where 
there is a shop to every 7,549 persons in addition to one domestic consumption license 
to every 84. 

Tho population per country spirit shop is least in Palamau (5,206), Angul 
and Kbondtnnls (6,997), Rnnohi (7,614), Hazaribagh (7,7l'9), Calcutta (8,686), 
Manbhum (9,164), (jaya (10,466), Dooghly (10,089) and Patna (12,404). At the 
other end of the scale are five districts with over 40,000 por-'^ons per shop of which 
Cuttack has only ono to 82,510 people ; the population per liquor shop of all kinds 
in this district lias increased in tho last 20 years by 61 per cent. In respect of 
city shops tho population is least in Monghyr (3,362), Darblmnga (3,896), Patna 
(4,493), and Gaya (4,762). 

Shops for the sale of foreign liquor are most nnmorous in Calcutta which has 
ono to 6,833 persons; but it must ho romerahored that tho business done under foreign 
and country liquor licenses in that city is not always conducted on difforont promises 
so that the total number of shops is oonsidcradly less than tho figures indicate. 
Darjeeling has ono shop to 15,569 people. The 24 -Parganas, Hooghly and Howrah 
are tho only other districts that have more than oue to 100,000. 

There is room for a considerable reduction in tlie numbor of tari shops in the 
Bihar districts both in urban and rural areas. It is hoped that this will be brought 
about under tho operation of the system of tari administration which has been 
recommended. 

The nnmher of paolmai shops will admit of reduction in some districts. Tho 
Committee recognise tho difficulty in tho mining areas of diminishing the number of 
shops without giving ono colliery an advantage over another in respect of proximity 
to those remaining, but they think a strict enquiry is very desirablo into tho 
necessity for existing shops wherever they are numerous. 

In tho case of country spirit shops the Committee do not recommend any 
reduction, hut they think there is room for redistribution, more especially in Calcutta, 
Darbhanga, Darjeeling and Bankura.^ In the case of the last-named district they 
find that 38 out of 66 shops ai*e in tho outstill area which comprisos only 28 per cent, 
of tho population. This disproportion may he duo in somo monsuro to tho facilities 
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for illicit distillation and the large proportion of drinking classes in that area, 
Ijiit the matter neetls onqtiiiy. 

The question of tho foreign liquor shops is much -more important in Calcutta 
than anywhere else. Tho Committee -would propose that, as soon as tho system of 
vend is settled, tho country and foreign liquor businesses should bo entirely soparatod, 
and that a complete redistribution of tho shops should take plnco. They oxpcct that 
in such an arrangement it will bo found possible without any incronsn in tlio total 
number of licenses to retain tho small number of sliops that will bo necessary for tho 
sale of foreign liquor for consumption on tho premises, 

222. The number of shops in Eastern Bengal is small because there are corn* 

„ , , , parativi'ly few people of tho drinking olnssos. In Assam there 

Ett»t«rn Dcng.1 nnd Axam. indigenous race to wiiom spirit is a necesMty, and both 

oQlcial and non-official opinion would regard it ns a deplorable mistake to make 
provision for supplying the aboriginal tribes. Tho Committee have no sugges- 
tions to make in regard to tho number of shops, except that in the case of the Eastern 
Bengal districts, as the readiustment of taxation and consumption of foreign and 
country spirits proooeds, it should he seen that tliero .are enough shops for sale of the 
latter to meet the requirements of tho people. The Baekorgiingc distriot illustrates 
tho need for attention to this matter. In it in the past 20 years country spirit 
shops hare been reduced from 83 to diO, while foreign liquor shops have increased 
from 9 to 3B, and a fow years ago 80,000 bottles of A'uj# dc Cologne were’ reported 
to have been consumed. Tlie question of the replacement of home-made by shop-made 
jjdcAioni is under tho consideration of tho Local Goremmont; the subject of tbo 
situation of shops which is all-important in Assam will bo dealt with later, 

223. In tho United Provinces an attempt is made to regulate by standard propor- 

, lions the number of shop's for sale of country .spirits. Tho 

maxima laid down, oi-dinanly not to bo exceeded, ore in 
tracts under tho distillery system one .«!liop to 5,0 (j 0 persons or 10 square miles 
where the population is dense, and to 12 or l-t square miles whore it is compaw lively 
sparse, and in tracts imdoc tlio farming or outstill systems one onUtill and shop to 

8.000 persons or 10 square miles In donisely populated tract®, and to 18 or 20 
square miles iu thinly populated areas. In the opinion of tlio local officers tho 
onforcomont of this .scale has not been altogether successful. Tho discretion given 
to the Colleot'ir to exceed tho standard rntc.s with tlio ajiprovnl of the Excise Com- 
missioner has not been exercised with suflieicut freedom in dislriels where there is 
a large drinking iiopulation ; and there has been too great a tendency to apply the 
scale to districts as a whole and not smaller areas. The interests of "the oonsunicr 
have thus been disrcg.arded in some instances. On the other hand the standard 
proportion laid down for ordinary ohsorvanec has been largely oxcecdcti in some 
tracts, more p iriioiilarly those under outstilLs. It is in tlio>o that the numhor of 
country spirit shops is largest, the. population ranging from 2,017 to 4-, 35 2 persons 
per shop in Jhansi, Mirzapur, J.alann, llamirpnr nnd llnnda. It exceeds 15,000 per 
shop in two of tho hill districts and in Etnwah, Aligarh, Bulandslmhr nnd Afuttra 
which lie in the temperate belt in the centre of the Province. Tho number of 
persons per town shop is least inPyzabad whore llicro is one to every 8,095 persons; 
in Saharanpnr, Earrukhahad, Meerut and Gorakhpur there is one to between 5,000 
and 0,000. 

Eorcign liquor shops are most numerous in districts containing hill stations or 
largo cities ; Dobra Dun has one to 7,128 and Naiui Tal ono to 11,971. 

Tari shops are very numerous in tho eastern districts ; there is one to between 

2.000 and 3,000 persons in Ghazipuv, Ballia, Azamgavh, Mninpuri and Gorakhpur ; 
Earrukliabad has one to 3,182 persons; Lucknow, Basti, Cawnporo and Unao have 
one to between 5,000 and 10,000. 

The Oommitteo would recommend curtailment of tari shops whore they are most 
numerous. It is already contomplnted in Ballia nnd Azamuarh and in tho Gorakhpur 
city. Generally speaking they are disposed to think that thcro has been a tendency 
to too great reduction of the country spirit shops in some of the districts of largest 
conumption, though they recognise that tho groat density of tho population, vis., 
4.45 to the square mile, makes it possible for the Province to bo administered with 
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a much smaller number tliauPi’ovinces where the density is less. There is also room 
for redistribution and in the case of some towns for reduction. The number of 
o\itstill shops ill some districts might perhaps bo diminished. 

224 In the Punjab, subject to a single restriction relating to ‘ first-class ’ 
Fnn'fth sliops, tho Oollcctor hfts full disoretiou in fixing the number 

” ^ ' to bo licensed. This being so, some inequalities of distribution 

would, as tho lixeise Commissioner observes, naturally bo anticipated from district 
to district ; and, as District OlTicers vary in tlioir views and succeed one another 
at short intervals, while the liquor dealer with a business to push is ever present, 
it would not he surprising to find a tendency in some quarters for arrangonionts 
to become adjusted to tho convenience and profit of the latter. Otlier oiroumstances 
which he indicates as tending to increase the number of shops beyond the absolute 
minimum of strict requirements are the practice of opening two shops in a place 
which would bo equally well supplied by one, tho establishment of permanent shops 
in rural traets to meet a demand which is occasional only, and the multiplication of 
those on the border between two jurisdictions under the mistaken impression 
that the excise revenue of one district requires protection against the competition of 
another. A comparison of tho figures of 20 years ago with those of the present 
day does show some largo variations which are probably due to the causes above 
indicated, as for instance an increase of 60 shops in Ludhiana, of 28 in Ambala and 
of 21 and 20 in Gurdaspur and Gujranwala, accompanied by a decrease of 29 in 
Lahore and 21 in Sialhot, but on tho whole the progress has not boon muoh out of 
proportion to the increase of population. The peroentages of increase in the past 
twent}’^ years have been 20 for jiopulationj l‘M for country spirit consumption and 21 
in the number of country spirit shops. 

Even with this inorcasc there is no district except Simla (as to which no inference 
can ho drawn from tho census figures) which has a population per shop of all classes 
less than tho average for India as a whole (1 to 2,377 persons), and the general 
average for tho Province is exceeded only in tho North-West Prontier Province and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. Shops for the sale of opium, hemp drugs and country 
spirit are almost equally distributed, tho former being slightly the most numerous. 
Tho pojmlntion per country spirit shop is least, alter Simla, in the districts of 
Kangra (8,001), Ludhiana (8,74!2), and Perozoporo (9,038) and greatest in Hissar 
(62, 1.14*) and Itohtak (63,067). The population per town shop is much higher than 
in other Provinces. It is least in Sinlkot t^,602) and Bawalpindi (9,904). In 
spite of theso high averages tho Excise Commissioner considers that tho number 
of town shops is generally in excess of requirements. There is certainly room for 
redistribution in places. Two member.s of tho Oommitteo who inspected those 
in tho Annrkali Isazar at T.ahoro found them excessively numerous for the size 
of the suburb. Tlie ))roportion of town to rural shops varies widely. In Sialkot 
there is twice as largo a population per rural shop as there is per town shop, 
and in Amritsar tho exact reverse is the case. 

Poreign liquor shops are mo-st numerous, after Simla, iu Rawalpindi whioli has 
one to 12,993 persons. Lahore Jias one to 28,344, Amhala one to 40,794 and Delhi 
one to 43,065. hugri shops arc sanctioned only in Kangra whore there is one to 
10,203 persons. 

Tho Government has already ordered a thorough enquiry to ho made. A scale 
is to be fi.xod for each town and ndliorcd to, and all rural shops are to be scrutinized 
and tho immhov Cor each district fixed by the Pinancial Commissioner, after which 
no new shops will be allowed to ho opened without the Excise Commissioner’s orders. 
Tho Oommitteo have no suggestion to mako on these orders except that it would bo 
well to fix the numbers for smaller units than whole districts and to extend the 
scrutiny to foreign liquor and Ivgri shops also. In regard to the former it is to ho 
remarked that they arc most numerous where country liquor shops are fewest, and 
in regard to the latter that 40 shops seem to he more than are needed seeing that 
they are all placed along one trade route. It will bo necessary to observe the results 
of ilic action contemplated by the Govovnmout. While it is to ho hoped that it wiU 
tend to chock tho present rapidly increasing consumption of spirit, there is a danger 
of any further restriction provoking an inorcaso of illicit distillation which is already 
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a grave evil. "Moreover tlie evidence sbo'ws that in rural tracts the concentration of 
shops involves a concentration of bad characters! so that, though many^ villages are 
anxious to have facilities for obtaining liquor, none are desirous of having shops for 
the purpose ivithin their borders. The matter is largely one of local peculiarities. 
One ofiBcer of experience compares the ryot of the Punjab to the Finnish peasant in 
that his national habit requires liquor for festival occasions hut not for daily con- 
sumption, and he believes that the needs of the situation may he met, as in Finland, 
by providing for a liberal issue of passes for special occasions. ^ In tlie four districts 
where illicit distillation is most prevalent an experiment in tliis^ direction is being 
made and consumption on the premises has been entirely prohibited. 

226. The North-'Wesl Frontier Province, by virtue of its Muhammadan population, 
has fewer shops for the sale of intoxicants than any other in 
^_North-West Frontier Pro- The most noticeable faot in the figures relating to this 

Province is that the foreign liquor shops are almost as numerous 
as those for the sale of country spirit. A small reduction of both kinds might possibly 
be made in Peshawar city, which has a lower population per shop than most of the 
big cities of the Punjab. The Committee have no further suggestions to offer. 

226. The Madras policy favours a liberal distribution of shops. Reasons given 
for this are that the drinking classes arc widely distributed j 
that a proper provision for their needs is necessary for the check 
of illicit practices ; that the establishment of a fair number of small shops prevents 
the securing of large monopolies ; that police control of several small sliops is easier 
than that of one large one ; and in the case of toddy that a liberal supply of shops 
is necessary in order to ensure sale of the liquor in a comparatively fresh state. A 
maximum and a minimum number are fixed for each taluk and sub-division, and 
discretion is given to Oolieotors in regard to the opening and closing of individual 
shops within these limits. The minimum rentals are very low, S12 per 
annum in the ease of arrack and B4 per annum in the case of toddy sho 2 >s. The 
district with the largest number of licenses of all kinds to population is South Canava 
(1 to 667) ; the four Ceded Districts follow with an average of one to 8.32, next 
come Godavari, Kistna, Guntur and Nellorc with an average of one to 916, next 
Tanjore (1 to 925) and the Madras Town Circle (1 to 992) ; Triohinopoly is the only 
district in which the population per license of all kinds exceeds that for the whole 
of India. 

The bulk of the licenses granted are for the sale of toddy, of which South 
Oanara has one to 834 persons, Kurnool one to 948, and Tanjore one to 1,067* The 
general average for the remainder of the Telugu districts except the two northern- 
most is about one to 1,600, for Madras and Malabar the same, and for the Tamil 
districts one to 2,400. Ganjam, Vizagapatam, South Arcot and Triohinopoly alone 
show an average of over 3,000 persons to a license. 

Country spirit licenses are most numerous in South Canara (1 to 1,827 
persons) ; eight, districts have one to between 2,000 and 8,000 people and six have one 
to between 3,000 and 4,000. The average for the rest is about 6,000 persons to a 
license, except in Madras which has over 7,000. The population per town shop is 
least in Calicut (2,483), Tanjore (2,893), Bellary (2,912) and Negapatam (3,813) 
and rises to over 10,000 in Coimbatore and Madras. 

Foreign liquor lioenses are very numerous in the Nilgiris (1 to 2,102 persons) 
and in Madras Town (1 to 6,286), Godavari, Bollary and Malabar have one to 
between 40,000 and 50,000 people. 

These figures in a Province where there is no great variation in the percentage 
of drinking classes to the total population indicate the possibility of considerable revi- 
sion. ^ The Committee admit the necessity for a large number of toddy shops under 
the circumstances in which the tree-tax system is worked, though they think that 
some of tliese might he dispensed with, more especially in the Madras Town, the 
Ceded Districts, South Canara and part of Tinnevelly. In the case of country spirits 
a liberal distribution of shops has no doubt been, aud may for a time continue to be, 
necessary in the West Coast districts and in Godavari, Kistna and Guntur in order to 
reconcile the people to the prohibition of distillation from the toddy which is available 
at their doors. Tn the Nilgiris there appear to he too many shops in spite of the fact 
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that there is a largo visiting popixlatiou to be provided for in addition to tliat shown 
in the census, and in the Ceded Districts, North and South Arcot and Coimbatore there 
does not appear to ho any necessity for the maintenance of such a largo number of 
licenses. The number of town shops in Calicut, Taniore, Bcllary andNegapatam is 
much larger than is necessary. Tlio 0ommitte<3 would recommend a thorough enquiry 
into the distribution of licenses in those districts and towns, with a view to the aboli- 
tion of those that arc least needed. They would remark in this connection that so far 
as shop.s in towns are concerned they do not agree that from a police point of view 
many small shops are easier to control than a few large ones. They think that 
throughout the Presidency the shops in towns and large villages might well be reduced, 
and that in rural areas some at least of those that pay less than B‘2 a month might 
he closed without illicit practices resulling. They have already recommended o reduc- 
tion of outstills in the Agency tracts, and anticipate that their proposals in respect 
of foreign liquor licenses, if accepted, will result in a reduction under that head. 

227. The Bombay Government favours a much less liberal distribution of shops 
Bombft •. ^ higher limit of private possession tlian arc proscribed 

for Madras. The population per shop of all classes is 2,006 as 
against 1,155 in Madras, tho qunntily of country spirit allowed to be purchased at 
one time xvithout a pass .six botllos as against one, and the average annual sale per 
country liquor .^liop OJsG as against 124 pro.if g illoiis. In tlui distribution of shops as 
in other particulars of tliQ excise arrangoraents thoro .are wide variations in general 
correspondence xvitli tho dilToring conditions. I’hus Thana has one license for sale of 
intoxicants to every 915 people and Satara only one to 8,556. 

The greater number of shops an*, for sale of country spirit. They are most 
numerous in Surat, Thana and Bomhajs where the population per country spirit shop 
amounts to 2,238, 2,403 and 2,6*22 (3,297 on iho veuent enumeration) rcspcotivoly. 
In Knnnra it is 3,092 and in Kolaha 8,238 ; in Broach 4,421 and in the Panch 
Mahals 4,500. In Khandesh it rises to 6,608 ; the Collector state.s that an increase 
is necessary if tho people are not to bo dinvcn to commit oirenco.*!, that in one 
taluka there is only one sliop to 43 square raile!5, and that the people supplement the 
licensed shops l)y the practice of Jcecat or sending regular messengers to bring six 
hottlc.s at a timcj, who not unfrequcntly sell by tho way. Hatnagiri has 6,246 persons 
per country spirit shop, Nasik 7,927, Belgaum »,719 and Dharw.ar 9,061. Tho 
remaining districts h.avo 10,000 and over, the higlicst figure being readied by 
Ahmednagar which has only 23 simps in tho district and a population of 36,422 per 
shop. Town shops arc mo.*!!; numerous in iSurat, Oomhny, and Poona whore there are 
one to 2,330, 2,622 and 4,269 persons raspcctively. 

Liccnse.s for tho sale of foreign liquor aro most numerous in Bombay City whore 
there is one to every 7,252 of tho census and 9,122 of tho present population. Poona, 
Ttmua, Kolaha nud Ahmedabad have an average of about one to 52,000 people. 

In respect of toddy Thana has one shop to 1,730 people. Surat one to 2,502 
(in addition to one domestic consumption license to every 80), Bombay one to 3,104 
(3,90 1 on the revised population) and ICannra one to ‘J-jllU. Tho population per .«:hop 
is between 6,000 and 8,000 in Bijapur, Rntnagiri and Kolaha and hciwcon 9,000 and 
10,000 in Bolgaum, Broach and Dliarwar. Shops nro very sc.irco in the remaining 
districts. Town sliops are numerous in Surat and Bombay and comparatively 
so in Sholapur. 

In tho case of .shops for tho sale of country spirit I hero is no doubt that where there 
aro great facilities for illicit jiraeUcos, as for example in Kaira, a more liberal dis- 
tribution would have tho advant'igo of lessening the temptation to .such praotioes. 
A larger number of shops would also provide for tiro regulation of prices by competition 
.and would fncililate the reduction or thclimit of private possession. But tho local 
authorities are of opinion that it would increase oonsumption and for this reason tlio 
Committee do not rcoommond it. Tlioy would liowcvor suggest a tliorough investiga- 
tion of the question of redistribution, more particularly as between town and country, 
as for instance in Poona wlioro there are 36 sliops in tho oity and cantonment and 
only 32 in tlic rest of the distriof.. Snob an investigation would seem especially 
desirable in Surat, Tliana, Kannra and Kolaha xvhero country spirit shops are very 
numerous, and a complete overhauling of the shops of all kinds in Bombay City is 
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evidently necessary. Boigaum is indicated Ijy tlxe local authorities as a district in 
which reduction is contemplated. 

The number of foreign liquor licenses granted in Bombay City might perhaps 
be diminished ; and the need for the pre.spt number of-toddy shops in Thana and 
Surat is deserving of inquiry and consideration. 

228. In Sinrl there do not appear to ho any licensing rulM, and some probability 

of an undesirable increase in shops is indicated by the statement 
' of one Collector that he would regard an increase in consump- 

tion under existing licenses as a ground for granting more. There has however been 
a decrease in the number of oountiy spiiit shops by more than 60 per cent, in the 
last 20 years. The Province has a veiy low density of population, 08 to the 
square mile; 70 per cent are Muhammadans. It has more shops for the sale of hemp 
drugs in proportion to its population than any other Province. Karachi has more 
shops than any other district, namely one country liquor, one foreign liquor, one opium 
and one hemp diaigs shop to between 7,000 and 8,000 people. The Commissioner has 
undertaken to make a thorough inquiry into the necessity for existing shops. 

229. The Central Provinces Administration is now in process of recasting a very • 
Central Provinces. defective exciso system, one prominent feature of which was 

an excessive number of shops. The population per shop of all 
classes exoeeds the average for India in only one district — Sangor. In Wardha 
and Mandla it is lower than in any other district in India, vis., 491 and 627, Tlieio 
is a shop to less than 1,000 persons in Botul, Balaghat, Chanda, Ohliindwara, 
Seoni, Yeotmal, Bassim, Nimar, Hoshangabad and Bhandara. These low averages 
are partly due to a liberal distribution of shops for tho sale of opium and hemp 
drugs, hut country spirit shops are also much more numerous than in any other 
large Province. Six districts have one to loss than 1,000 persons, six more one 
to between 1,000 and 2,100. Tho population per town shop amounts to 3,548 
in Nagpur and to 6,313 in Jubbnlpore. ZVirf shops are most numerous in Wardha 
(one to 1,058) and Bassim (one to 1,461). In Yeotmal there are 2,956 persons per 
shop, in Amraoti 3,388, in Ellichpur 3,966, in Nagpur rj,G33, and in Akola 6,020. 
Jubbulpote has tho largest number of foreign liquor licenses, cis., one to 12,603 
persons. 

The local Government has already taken the question of the reduction of the 
number of shops thoroughly in hand, and the Committee’s advice, as in the case of 
the still-head duty, was in the direction of deprecating too sudden a reform. Tho 
country is diiBcult to traverse and the population comparatively scattered, and the 
wide distribution of outstills in the past has spread tho knowledge of distilling 
among the people. It is tlierefore necessary to proceed with caution in increasing 
the piice of country spirit and reducing tho nuinbor of shops, lest tlio result should 
be as it has been before a replacement of licit by illicit consumption. 

230. Coorg has more shops of a’l Mods as compared with its population than any 
large Province, It heads tho list both in the case of toddy, for 

' it has one shop to 615 people, and foreign 
to 22,576. In tho case of country spirit it 
}13 persons. There aro reasons for a liberal 

— , - population (114 to the square mile) and the 

difficult nature of tho country, hut i: s ems to tho Oommitteo that a scrutiny might 
well be made of the shops for the sa’o of liquors of all classes iu order to see whether 
reduotion is not possible without giving room for illicit production, 

231. Ajmer-Merwara has an average population per shop of all kinds very nearly 
Ajmcr-Mernara. equal to that for tho wholc of British India. Country spirit 

shops are most numerous and amount to one to 8,289 persons ; 
opium shops (one to 8,616) rank next; then shops for the sale of iicmp drugs and, 
last, shops for the sale of foreign liquor (ono to 59,614). Regarding this Province tho 
Committee are not in possession of sufficient information to justify them in making 
any suggestions. 

232. Baluchistan has a population of 7 to the square mile, mostly Muhammadan, 
and one country spirit shop to 2,835 people. The shops serve 
isolated stations, and no change appears to bo caUed for. 


Coorp. 


the sale of wh’ 
liquor, in respect of which it has o < 
ranks fourth and has one shop to 1 
distribution in the low density of : 


Balnohistan. 
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238. On sucli figures as are available ibe shops in Oantonments and Besidency 
limits appear to be decidedly numerous. Those in Hyderabad 
siato. ^'***'** territory have one toddy shop to 66*2, one. country spirit shop to 

985, and one foreign liquor shop to 6,1C8 persons. Bangalore 
has a population of 1,599 per foreign liquor shop, of 4,480 per country, spirit shop 
and of 9,966 per toddy shop. In Mbow and Neomuoh tbe population per country 
spirit shop is 4,605 and 4,874 respectively, and in Nowgong 5,753. The Indore 
Besidency limits have one foreign liquor shop to 1,863 persons and one country spirit 
shop to 11,118, It is believed that a thorough investigation in these areas will show 
that large reductions can be made. 


234. In the licensing rules of tbe future tbo Committee would recommend a 
Tj,n combination of' tbe policies in force in tbe United Proyinces 

and tbo Punjab, securing fully tlie benefit of local knowledge 
W’hilo imposing the cbeok of superior authority, on personal idiosynorncics. The 
essential thing is to ascertain for each tahsil or other sub-division of a district the 
number of shops required to provide for the needs of regular consumers. This only 
the local officer can do. But since opinions vary ns to the circumstances which justify 
the opening or closing of a shop and exporience shows that leaving tho matter to local 
discretion results in unduly wide divergence of practice, it is roeommonded that tho 
lists of tho local officers should ho submitted for approval to a higher authority w’liioh, 
after scrutiny and such alteration as may he necessary, should fix a maximum and 
minimum for each tahsil or suh-division. The local offioor should then bo given full 
discretion within these limits, but should he required to scok the sanction of higher 
authority to any departure from them. In the case of towns somewhat more definite 
rules may bo prescribed. Tho objection to a population limit applies in this caso 
with much less force, and there would probably bo little difficulty in applying to all 
considerable towns in India tho maximum in force in the United Provinces (one 
country spirit shop t<P6,000 persons) or, if it were preferred, olicct might be given to 
the procedure recently adopted in tbe Punjab of fixing after inquiry an exact number 
of shops for each city. 


236. In addition to permanent lioonscs temporary licenses are granted in tho ease 
of country spirit for sale at fairs and festivals and in that of 
•nafcrtiTab?^ foreign liquor for ontertainments and tbo like. Tho latter have 

already been dealt with. The rules governing tho grant of the 
former provide generally for tho disposal of temporary licenses on the same principles 
as are adopted in tbo case of permanent shops, provided that there is no existing perma- 
nent shop near enough to supply tho wants of tho collected people. In Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam proposals for grant of licenses for sal oat fairs and festivals 
are required to ho sent up ordinarily with those for the sobtlcmcnt of permanent shops, 
and a distance as well as a time limit is imposed. A distance limit is in force in tho 
United Provinces and the Punjab together with a population limit in tho former. Tho 
licenses are not auctioned in Aladras, but temporary lioonscs aro granted for not more 
thon ten days at a time at the discretion of tho Collector, tho nearest lioonso having 
tho proforenco. In the North-'West Erontior Province nosalos aro allowed except 
at permanent shops. 

Objections are taken to thoso licouses on tho ground that they aro unnecessary 
and spread tho habit of drinking among persons who havo como together for a religi- 
ous or holiday purpose and who would not drink liquor if it wore not put in their way. 
There is no doubt that this may result if grant is unrestricted. At a religious fair in 
a Native State as many as 13 liquor dcalor.s have boon found selling in a siuglo 
compound. On tho oihor hand, where permanent shops and private possession are as 
rigidly kept down os they aro in some Provinces, there is an equal danger in allowing 
largo numbers of habitual or occnsiotiol consumoi’s to como together whore they have 
no means of Hcitly gratifying their appetite. 

In dealing with this question in tho circular letter above quoted (paragraph 216) 
the Government of India observed that tho habits of tho people aro so widely 
dillcront in diiTerout parts of India that they doubted whether any general rule 
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cotQd expediently be laid dc^^n and, in leaving tlie matter to the discretion of Local 
Governments, added : ‘f In certain parts of the country and among certain classes 
where alcohol is drunk only on special occasions, such as marriages and funerals, it 
might be feasible and desirable to prohibit the sale of alcohol at public assemblies ; 
but in other localities where the consumption of liquor in moderation is a general 
habit, the proposed resk'iction might prove an unnecessary hardship interfering with a 
perfectly legitimite demand.” Since receipt of these orders the number of temporary 
licenses granted has been reduced by more than one Local Government, but no change 
has been made in the rules except by the Governments of Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and the Central Provinces. In the U nitcd Provinoesj vf here strict rules on the 
subject were already in force, orders have been issued prohibiting the grant of such 
licenses in the case of fairs lasting only one day if loss than 10,000 persons axe 
expected to assemble. In Bengal and the Central Provinces power to grant those 
licenses has been restricted to the Commissioner of Excise, who is required in the 
latter Province to report each case of gmnt to higher authority. 

The Committee do not suggest any additions to tbo orders already issued. The 
matter is one which must be governed by local oonditions. In the south of India 
with a country spirit shop to 3,298 people, a density of the population of 270 to the 
square mile, a large proportion of habitual drinkers and a number of comparatively 
small assemblages to be considered, the grant of temporary licenses does little to 
increase drinking and tlia refusal of them would do little to oheok it. In tbo Punjab, 
on the other hand, there are four times the populaltion per shop, a lower density, a 
large proportion of only occasional drinkom and the niolas involve very large oon- 
oourses lasting for days together. Here the question of grant of temporary liosnses 
assumes grave proportions. If tliey are granted there will certainly bo heavy con- 
sumption, if they are not alargo number of people who are accustomed to drink at 
festival times wBl be left without means of supply and will almost certainly take steps 
to supply themselves illicitly. The choice between these evils, can ho made only by 
officers with a full knowledge of local oireumstances, but the Committee would submit 
that in such cases control of the licensees’ operations by a responsible officer is 
specially necessary. 

S86. In regard to the location of shops the Government of India have approved the 
rules in force in Bengal and Madras and commended the for- 
poScrottL Qov“«SS«t8.” to the notice of other Local Governments, adding that tbo 
location of existing shops should be periodically examiued with 
a view to ascertaining wliothcr it conforms to tlio rules in respect of sites, and that it 
should be laid down as a general direction that an established shop must not bo allowed 
to remain on a site which would not ho permissible for tbo location of a now shop. 
It will be convenient to reproduce the essential portion of the Bengal rule ; "In any 
case no new liquor shop should bo opened in a bazaar or at the entrance to a bazaar 
nor near a bathing ghat or any other place of public resort, school, hospital, place of 
worship, factory, in the interior of a village, at the side of a road loading to a bathing 
ghat or other place of water-supply. In some districts, the side of a main road or 
a village inhabited by aborigines of known drinking habits should also bo avoided. 
•A liquor shop should not he inaccessible to persona requiring liquor, but it should 
not be in such a situation as to obtrude itself on the attention of the public or to 
render persons passing by subject to annoyance from persons drinking.” 

Biulcs on theso lines iiave been or aro being generally adopted, but progress 
in carrying them into effect must necessarily be gradual. There is a natural and, 
the Committee think, a wise reluotanoe to interfere immediately with a number of 
established sites, and there are very great difficulties, specially as long as the auction 
system continues, in finding new sites to take the place of those that are condemned. 
The case is stated emphatically by the Commissioner of 4.bkari, Bombay, in a letter 
which is already before the Government. Ho says: “ Objections to the sites of 
existing shops also receive careful attention and in some oase.s the sites have boon 
changed ; hut odjeetions of this kind aro infrequent, and the general opinion of the 
district Officers is that there is little fault to be found with the situation of existing 
shops. It is however nocessaiy to use extreme caution in dealing with objections 
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to sites of shops, since experience has shown that they are often prompted by evil or 
unreasonable motives.' Some of them are made simply and solely’for the purpose of 
extorting black mail from the licensees ; more are got up by disappointed competitors 
for the licenses, and many are made by fanatical temperance reformers, whose real 
objection is not to the unsuitability of any given site but to any liquor shop being 
opened anywhere. In the Town and Island of Bombay, where the number of shops 
is fixed, but the licenses are sold periodically by auction, and a new licensee has 
generally to 6nd a fresh site for the shop, objections are invariably made to every 
change of site ; and it is becoming increasingly difficult to find suitable sites for 
shops. This difficulty will presently arise in the districts into which the single shop 
system has been introduced. It is obvious that the number of suitable sites in any 
place is limited, and if tbe sites of the shops are constantly being changed, there is 
an evident risk that more or less unsuitable sites will from time to time be selected.*’ 
It should further be observed that opposite opinions are held among temperance 
reformers themselves on essential principles underlying the question. While some 
advocate all possible publicity being given to liquor shops, others would have them 
placed where they are out of sight and offer no allurement or temptation ; and while 
one party urges that they should he congregrated in one place, many have objected 
to the concentration of even a few shops as a grave evil. Among the Govern- 
ments also there are divergences in practice, Bengal prohibiting shops in the interior 
of villages, while the United Provinces will allow none to be placed outside the ahadi 
or inhabited site. 

237> Tbe Committee can best aid in the disposal of this matter by attempting to 
The Cotnmittce'a recom- Up these poiuts of divergence. It appears to them that 

oianantiona on general prin- there are three oases to be considered : — (1) Village shops in 

areas inhabited by aboriginal tribes or other classes who need 
specially to be protected against themselves; (2) other village shops ; and (3) town 
shops. In the first case, which arises in districts such as Eanchi in Bengal and 
genernlly in the tea-planting districts of Assam, there are undoubted advantages in a 
distance limit, and the location of shops at a bazaar to which aborigines periodically 
resort is much to be deprecated. Wo exact rules can be laid down for the selection 
of a suitable site in such a case, hut it may safely be said that shops should he 
restricted to the smallest possible number and should never be placed on a main road 
or in any other position that will put temptation in the way of the aborigines. In 
the case of ordinary villages the advantage appears to the Committee to lie in location 
within the village site where policing is easy and the respectable inhabitants will 
assist in securing proper management. Both in this case and in that of town shops it 
is necessary to strike a mean between over-publicity and concealment. The Com mittee 
have considered many opinions and would commend that of the Excise Commissioner 
of the Punjab. He writes ; “ The correct principles to follow in locating a shop 
appear to be these : its position should be so far public that persons entering it should 
not escape observation, and that supervision should be rendered easy, but it should 
hot he so prominent as to compel attention, e.g. by occupying a whole side of a public 

square ... or a ‘ corner-lot ’ it should never occupy a position to 

which the near neighbours object on grounds which upon inquiry appear to be other 
than grounds of personal spite; and so far as possible it should be at a distance from 
religious and other institutions” of the nature referred to in the Bengal rule. It 
remains to remark that in towns it is practically impossible under the operation of the 
auction system to secure sites fulfilling these conditions unless they are acquired^ by 
Government. This course is recommended by several authorities, and is approved by 
the representatives of the Calcutta Tempenance Eederation so long as it does not tend 
to render permanent the existence of shops which might otherwise he abolished. 

238. A point on which temperance advocates have laid more stress than on any 
■ Tho decision ns to loos- other is the grant of local option. This matter has not been 
tion— Local option imprnc- referred to the Committee for consideration, but in view of the 

importance attached to it in some quarters it may be well to 
notice it briefly. • Its advocates do not explain the term ; but from an examination of 
their evidence it would appear that a definition given elsewhere would he applicable, 
namely that local option is prohibition in its more rational form. Action in this 
‘ “ 14 ia 
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direction kaa never yet been taken in England, nor did tbe Eoyal Oommission on tbe 
Xii^nor Licensing ‘liSTVs recomniend tbat it^should be attempted. ^ Wbere it has been 
tried as in America, the best temperance opinion is doubtful of its entire efficacy. 
Messrs. Bowntree and Sberwell * are “ unable to believe that local option, if adopted, 
would solve tbe problem where it presents tho gravest dilficulties (i.o. in the towns 
and cities) ”, but think it “ probable tbat it would find fruitful operation in the rural 
districts, as well as, occasionally, in a suburb or ward of a city ”. Dr. Gould t 
reports it in America to be " confined to country districts and harmful outside its 
own area”. The conditions of India are peculiarly unsuitod to the adoption of 
any such system. To quote the Government of India’s Despatch No. 29 of 1890 : 
“ A system of local option would throw tho whole administration into confusion, and 
would in some places create an intolerable class tyranny which might have very 
serious political effects. We doubt greatly if a Sikh community would quietly 
submit to the total prohibition of liquor by a Mubanimadau majority, and we believe 
that in some tracts looal option would lead to the indefinite multiplioatiou of liquor 

shops and the reduction of the rate of duty to a minimum Any system 

of local option presupposes the existence of a higlily developed system of local or 
municipal institutions to which representatives are elected by the mass of the people, 
and in which all conflicting interests command their due share of attention. No 
such system exists in India.” The Select Committee on the Bengal Excise Bill of 
1904), having considered the progress made in tho matter since tlie above lines 
were written, arrived at the conclusion that local option properly so called is no less 
impracticable now than it was 14 years ago, and tho Committee of the Calcutta 
Temperance Federation in a letter written as recently as 7th April 1906 state frankly 
that after full consideration of the question they can name, even at tho capital of tlie 
Empire, no registry of voters qualified to decide tho questions at issue. It may thus 
be taken as settled that, whether it is in itself a desirable measure or not, local option 
as understood in America is no more possible in India in 1906 than it was in 1890. 

239. This being so it remains for tho Committee to consider, first what is tho 
Tho ohjeetions to oites licensing authoritjy, second how such authority can best be 
nro moot prcTRiont in tho informed as to local opinion. From an order of tho Government 
rreaidency tavvno. India of 1871 which has already been quoted (paragraph 197) 

it would appear that the original intention was that licensing should, as in England, 
he a magisterial function. It still continues in the hands of the Gollcctor>^Iaglstrates, 
though it has come in the course of years to he regarded as a part of their revenue 
duties. The only cases in which there is any exception to this rule arc tho Prosidonoy 
towns ; in Calcutta licensing is one of the functions of the Superintendent of Excise 
Eevenue who is not a Magistrate, in Madras a Deputy Commissioner of Ahkfiri has 
been created a Collector for tho purposes of tho Excise Act so far as Madras Town 
Circle is concerned, and in Bombay the Collector is the licensing authority, but 
exercises no magisterial functions. It is in the case of the Presidency towns that the 
necessity for a change is most strongly urged by reformers. Tho authorities proposed 
are the Municipal Councils or the Presidency’ Magistrates, Tho proposal to entrust 
licensing functions to Municipal and Looal bodies is not a new one. It has been 
rejected before on tbe grounds that they are not representative of the main body of 
the people, that they are largely composed of persons who are tauglit by religion or 
caste to regard all alcohol as evil and that they are in no way responsible for the 
excise administration or for the maintenance of Jaw and order. These reasons 
continue to havefifil force. While therefore regarding tho local bodies as valuable 
exponents of certain sections of public opinion to whicli due attention should always 
be paid, the Committee cannot recommend that they should be invested with lioens* 
ing fanotions. With regard to the Presidency Magistrates, tho Committee doubt 
whether they would have either time orsufifioient experience of excise administration 
satisfactorily to carry out the work, and fear that tho transfer of such authority to 
their courts would open a wide field for ohicanery, as it is not unlikely that many 
objections would be made merely for the purpose of levying blackmail from intend- 
ing licensees and that legal formalities would be abused accordingly. 


* The Tempeitmce PmUom andSecUl Befoim, psgo 207. 


r Popnlar Control ol tho Lienor Tnino, pngo 77. 
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240. At -the same time there is room for much improvement " in dealing ^^ith 
„ . licensing in the Presidency towns, and the shortcoming may 

Commlttocs'proposoa! partly, be du6 to the f^ct that the licensing officer has been in 

Calcutta in a comparatively subordinate position, in Madras an 
ofiB cer who had to tour over a large part of the Presidency, and in Bombay the 
Collector of Customs who had multifarious other duties to perform. But it is much 
more.largely due to the auotion system under which a numher of licensees are bound 
from year to year or period to period to find private premises within which to everoise 
the rights which they have purchased for high prices. The difficulties of securing 
such sites even in the neighbourhood of n formerly sanctioned location are sufficient 
to render any licensing authority extremely chary of making a change in site. They 
have been increased by the action of some temperance associations which, with the 
ohjeet of reducing the numher of shops whenever possible, have taken advantage 
of every opportunity of objection, both in the rare case of the opening of a new shop 
and in the less uncommon one of the transfer of an existing license to another site. 
The net result has been that apart from change of premist's in the same loeality the 
situation of shops in the Presidency towns has remained very much as it was, although 
the population has shifted considerably. A tliorough overhauling is needed, and it 
is suggested that this should be undertaken in the. first instance by a local committee 
to be presided over by the Commissioner of Excise in Calcutta and in Madras and 
Bombay by the Golleotor, and to oonsistin addition to the president of representatives 
of the local Corporation and the Police Department, with final control in the Chief 
Revenue Authority. 


241. For the future the Committee would suggest that licensing should as 
The liconeinir authority elscwherc he placed in the hands of the Collector in Madras and 
should oidiuatily ha tho Bombay, where, as a result of the sepai'ation of Customs duties 
Collector. those of the ordinary Collectors, there will now be available 

an officer of the Civil Service who can attend properly to licensing questions. In 
Calcutta the change in the Customs arrangements involves no change in the Land 
Revenue staff, and in view of the comparatively subordinate position occupied by the 
Superintendent of Excise Revenue the Committee would suggest that the Commis- 
sioner of Exoise should be entrusted with this duty. Outside the Presidency towns 
they recommend no change in the rural and the smaller urban areas, but suggest that 
the settlement of the sites of shops in the larger cities might with advantage be 
carried out by tho revenue authority in concert with a local committee properly 
representative of the population affected. 


242. For the purpose of ascertaining local opinion it is at present usual to give the 
public information of the intention to open or transfer a shop by 
resVSlo loLi nplnion."'”®^ 8 notioB published iu the Gazette or affixed to the proposed site 

of the shop or exhibited on place.s near it or at police stations in 
the neighbourhood, or by beat of drum and proclamation in the locality concerned, 
and after a reasonable interval to hold a local inquiry, with or without the formal 
hearing of objections. What is requirecT is a method which will give the fullest 
opportunity for the expression of genuine local opinion, while excluding extraneous 
and factitious objections. In the Committee’s opinion a notice put up at or near the 
proposed site and published in the locality by beat of drum is to be preferred to a 
nof-ification in tho Gazette, beoausethe former directly appeals to the personas hetually 
concerned, while the latter invites the objections of those who desire to oloso all shops 
for the sale of liquor, whatever their site may be. For similar reasons the Committee 
are of opinion that a local and personal inquiry by a district officer is much to be 
preferred to a formal diet for evidence. The former secures knowledge of the actual 
opinion of the respectable law-abiding inhabitants who have any desire to be beard ; 
the latter is apt to elicit only the contentions of persons of extreme views or litigious 
character. While therefore not objecting to formal inquhies whore the Local G overn- 
ments may find these to be necessary, the Committee would strongly urge that reliance 
should mainly be placed on personal inquiry made on the spot by a fully qualified 
local officer. 
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■ 243. In addition to the general provision for’asoertainihg local opinion, the law 
and rules make special provision for consultation of particular 
8 bodies and offifeers. Commissioners of Police m Presi- 

sycow y on u . dency towns give their own licenses or certificates under the 

Police Acts; Municipal Councils are required by rule to be consulted in Bengal, the 
United Piovinces, Madras, and tlie Central Provinces, and tho framers of the Bengal 
Bsoise Bill, while expanding the rules, have proposed to make them part of the 
substautive law; Local Boards and Railway authorities are to be consulted iu the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces ; and the Porest authorities iu the 
Central Provinces. The Bombay Government does not consider it^ expedient to 
consult Municipalities and Local Boards, on the ground that such bodies are in no 
way responsible fortbe excise administration or for the maintenance of law and order 
and that to ask for their advioe on a local question would be regarded as the reverse 
of complimentary unless the advice were accepted. 

It appears to the Committee desirable that opportunity should be given for the 
expression of opinion by local bodies, by Bailway authorities in the ease of shops near 
stations, and by Porest Officers in the case of those that supply aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the forests. The Collector-Magistrate, as head of the police of the district, 
will be aware of objections on police grounds. The Committee would add an 
instruction for the consultation of large employers of labour, such as mill or colliery 
owners or planters, iu the case of shops affecting their hibour force. With the aid of 
these regulations the Indian licensing system will closely correspond to that of 
Sweden and Norway where "the licensing authorities in the cities, towns, and 
villages of both countries are the magistracy, acting with the advioe of the municipal 
representatives or general town meeting, and with the formal assent of the governor. 
The reason why the latter functionary is made a party to the transaction is that, 
eai-officio, he is the chief of the police system of the province. Hence, when consent- 
ing to licensing concessions he will naturally have in mind the facilities offered for 
policing public-houses, and knows better, perhaps, than any one else the records of 
the applicants.”* 


244. The procedure in "jonsultation of local bodies is defined in Bengal, Eastern 
^ Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces and Madras. The 

ofToe»Uiodi«? existing Bengal rules provide that the Collector shall before 

the oommencement of the excise year notify to the mnnioipal 
commissioners the sites of all shops proposed to bo lioensed within mnnioipal limits, 
carefully consider their objections, if any, and, if he does not accept them, 
refer them to the Commissioner of Excise for decision. The same rules are in force 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam. In the United Provinces and Madras Municipal 
Councils are consulted only when a change In tho number or sites of shops is contem- 
plated. In the latter case it may he noticed that it is not considered " desirable that 
the sites of shops should he too precisely fixed and notitiod, as this might throw the 
pui'ctiaser into the hands of the owners of the only possible house or houses, and, 
should he be unable to oome to terms with them, complication with Other shop- 
keepers may result from^ his being permitted to use a site outside the notified limits." 
The rules therefore provide that the locality only is to be notified, and this is defined 
as comprising in towns the street or streets in which the shop may be opened. The 
practice in Bombay City, on the other Hand, is to give notice after the licensee has 
selected bis site to all occupiers of houses within 100 yards of it. 


In the last draft of the Bengal Excise Bill it is proposed to give legal sahotionio 
the existing rules after expanding them as follows. In the case of mufassal munici- 
palities the Collector is to send to the Municipal Chairman a suitable lime before the. ; 
commencement of the licensing period a list of shops proposed t > be opened within 
municipal limits ; the Chairman should publish the list at the municipal office, and 
in the case of new shops, by beat of drum in the localities in which they are proposed 
to he opened, and send to each ward commissioner a list of tho shops in his ward. 


* Fopolar Control o£ the I>iqaor nnfiie, page 3. 
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A definite period for receipt of objections being fixed by the Obairman, that antbority 
should forward them with bis opinion to the Collector. The latter officer is to 
■submit these objections and any others be may receive direct with bis proposals to 
the Excise Commissioner whose decision will, be final. In the case of Calcutta the 
same method is to be followed except that in the event of the Excise Commissioner 
not accepting the opinion of the Chairman of the Corporation the point of difference 
between them is to be referred to the Board of Revenue for decision. A similar 
procedure is to be applied as far as practicable to the case of mufassal shops outside 
the limits of municipalities. 

While fully approving the principle of laying fiown definite orders in reference 
to the manner of ascertaining local opinion, the Committee oannot concur in the 
proposal to take the decision of questions of location out of the hands of the Collector. 
They will not attempt to suggest any general procedure. The circumstances of 
different Provinces and the state of development of local self-government are too 
various for this to be possible. But they w'ould lay stress on<khe necessity every- 
wliere for local inspection and inquiry and the maintenance of the authority and 
enforcement of the responsibility of the local officers, and they would deprecate any 
attempt to convert into substantive law provisions for consultation which must he 
experimental in the first place and which can amply be dealt with by executive order. 


946 fin. D. 
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CHAPTER XII.— RESTRICTIONS ON THE RETAIL SALE 

OF LIQUOR. 


245. Anothei* sanction of the order appointing the Committee is concerned 'svith 
restrictions on sale designed with the ohjeot of checking 
instrnctioBsrcceiTea. drunkenness. The Committee are instructed to con.sider 
how far it is possible to minimise the dangers arising from tlie traffic in drink by 
nrohibiting the sale of liquor to children or to drunken persons and by checking the 
occurrence of drunkenness in the neighbourhood of shops or stills ; and to report 
whether drunkenness might not be discouraged by forbidding the sale of country 
spirit above a fixed low strength, whether such a general prohibition would he 
open to objection, and what measures can be adopted to discourage the olandestino 
purchase of liquor by members of classes whose religion or caste forbids the use of 
alcohol. They are also to bring to notioe cases in which there appears to ho a 
tendency to press increase of excise revenue for its own sake and not merely as a 
means of reducing consumption and any regulations of tho local excise systems 
which may tend to lead to increase of drinking, the imposition of a_ minmium 
guarantee on shopkeepers and the fixation of maximum selling prices being cited as 
specific instances of such a tendency. 

With regard to these considerations the defects whicii^ the Committee have to 
bring to notice lie in practice rather than in precept. ^ It is easy to point to rales 
or license conditions giving effect to the leading principles^ accepted as properly 
restrictive of trade in liquor, but there are many instances in wliich these have not 
been carried out in the way intended. 


246. The restrictions on tho sale of intoxicants which tho 
Tho rcitrictiom th»t are experience of many years and many places has proved to bo 
toimbie, deslrablc are stated by a leading American authority* to bo 

, chiefly these: — 

“There should be no selling to minors, intoxicated persons, or habitual 
drunkards. 

There should ho no selling on Sundays, election, days, or legal holidays in 
general, such as Christmas Hay, Memorial Hay, and tho Fourth of July, Where, 
however, such a restriction is openly disregarded, as iu St. Louis, it is injurious to 
have it in the law. 

“ Saloons should not be allowed to become places of entertoinment, and to 
this end they should not be allowed to provide musical instruments, billiard or 
pool tables, bowling alleys, cards, or dice. 

“ Saloons should not be licensed in theatres or concert halls ; and no boxing, 
wrestling, cock-fighting, or other exhibition should bo allowed in saloons. 

"Every saloon should bo wide open to public inspection from the highway, 
no screens or partitions being permitted. 

" There should be a limit to the hours of selling, and tho shorter tho houm 
the better. In tho different States saloons close at various hours. Thus, in 
Maine cities in which saloons are openly maintained, the.hour for closing is 10 p.m., 
and in Massachusetts it is 11 p.m., but the county dispensaries of South Carolina 
close at 6 p.m. 

"It has been found necessary to prevent by police rogulation the display 
of obscene pictm'es in saloons, and the employment of -womonos bar-tenders, 
waitresses, singers or actresses. 

, Under the Gothenburg system spirit is not allowed to bo sold in suoli quantities 
as are likely to cause iutoxioaiion, all sales are to he strictly for cash and the price 
list is sanctioned by authority. 

With the exception of tho prohihition of sale on Sundays and holidays which 
is not applioahle to Indian conditions and that of sale to habitual drunkards whioh 
is not practicable under the present law, these or similar restrictions are embodied. 


* The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, by tbe ' Committee of PJfty,' page 11. 
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in the licenses issueB. in most Indian ProTinoesi though undoubtedly they ' are not 
always strictly enforced. The Oommittee propose to consider the possibilities of 
improvement in-this regard under the heads (1) conditions relating to buildings, 
(2) sanctioned hours of sale, (3) persons by whom sale is prohibited, (4) persons 
to whom sale is prohibited, (B) restrictions on quantity sold, (6) restrictions on 
strength and price, (7) general conduct of premises, and (8) official oontroh 

247. Under the head of conditions relating to buildings the questions which 
n - -1 M- ^^se are whether (a) hack and side entrances should he pro- 

i)niia"inw.“ * * hibited, (S) private rooms should be permitted, (c) the whole 

interior should be visible from the doorway, and (d) residence 
on the premises should bo allowed. 

Back and side entrances are prohibited in Calcutta and windows opening into 
the street are required to be covered with wire netting. In 
ondBiaoMtaMoos.” Bombay City a similar regulation is enforced in the case of 

doors and windows not opening on to a public road. These 
provisions are necessary for the prevention of secret drinking and sale after 
hours, and should be general so far ns town shops are concerned. An additional 
police precaution suggested for Calcutta by the local temperance association is a 
grating in tho door to facilitate detection of sale after closing time. An order 
to the opposite effeot is in force in the liquor market of Surat referred to in Sir 
Bredoriok Lely’s memorandum which was dealt with in the circular letter from the 
Binance and Commerce Department, No. 2456>S.B.. dated the 2l8t April 1904. 
There, according to tho witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee, 
Mr. Lely as OoUeotor gave orders that doors opening into the public road should he 
closed and access to the shop allowed only from the back and side, the purpose 
being to prevent respectable people being molested by drunken persons. 

On tho subjeot of tho prohibition of private rooms opinion is not unanimous. 

It is ob.iected by some authorities that it would only lead to a 
worse evil in the shape of drinldng at home. Another objection 
is that there are sometimes two classes of frequenters of a 
liquor shop, of which one would suffer contamination by contact with the other. 
The Committee have carefully oonsidored the matter, and are of opinion that those 
who advocate the provision of private aocommodation in liquor shops on the score 
of the danger attendant on homo drinking are apt to exaggerate that danger. 
While not recommending a general prohibition of private rooms they consider &at 
tho provision of such acoommodation should be restrloted and controlled. In the 
TTnited Provinces private rooms arc allowed to exist only on the condition that the 
entrance to them is through the main shop or bears a notice board indicating that 
it is an entrance to a liquor shop. This condition might he generally prescribed, 
and it might further ho advisable in most Provinces to require that private rooms 
be specially sanctioned by tbo licensing authority. 

The case of tho Punjab demands speoial attention. Tho oonsumption is large 
and tbo shops fow and local custom has mado them places of assembly. The 
following account of tho ordinary country spirit shop is taken from the Excise Oom- 
missionor’s letter which has already been quoted (paragraph 287) :--**Tho character 
of the Indian spirit shop differs greatly in the large centres and in the smaller towns 
and rural tracts. The typical rural shop is located in a zamindar’s house with a 
yard about it, and those drinkers wlio wish to linger over their oups squat down in 
the yard on the bare ground, or at best on a iaMf or dais, of the kind whioh one 
secs in tbo village o/taupal.* In the larger towns, the shop has a close resemblance 

to tho seoond'class imported liquor shops Sometimes, as in 

Lahore and Rawalpindi, it is a regular rabbit-warren of passages and chambers, , 
upstairs and downstairs, very diffioult to supervise. At Amritsar, where aocommo- 
dation is cramped, there is often an annex6 next door or over the way, where good 
company congregates in tho afternoons. Side doors and back doors are very 
common, and tho evening closing rulo has a tendency to become a dead letter. In 
tho cantonments and other places whore dhobis, grass-cutters, and other similar 


* OnOBt-hooiiootploeooI DBBombIjr. 
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castes in European servico are nninarons, the sliop is a regular dlub-bouse for 
panchaj/at meetings. Questions of betrothal and divorce, punishments for offences 
a°''ainst caste rule, and other matters of common interest, are settled on the premises 
Trtth the help of the bottle; and fines are paid in liquor and drunk then and there 
by the adjudicating tribunal. There is no condition in the license which enjoins, or 
even juajbiffcs, refusal to serve a drunken man ; and^it is the frankly admitted-custom 
to • continue supplying a customer so long as he is conscious and can pay. The 
panohayats sit long and sometimes late; and their chaudhris * are persons whom the 
liquor dealers make a point of keeping in good humour, by presents of liquor and 
even of money.” The Local Government has ordered e^eriments to he made in 
the direction of prohibition of private rooms before deciding on any more definite 
action in the matter. The Committee fuUy conoiir in the wisdom of this course, hut 
would suggest that, concomitantly with experiments in the direction of more complete 
reform, measures should be taken for removing the prominent defects in existing 
premises as brought to notioe by the Excise Commissioner. A regulation has 
already been issued requiring liquor shops to bo opened only in buildings of one 
storay. 

The only Government that requites shops to contain no angles or recesses or 
C) MaWne tho t 7 i.oio ^ny part not visible from tho doorway is that of the Central 
aiiop vidUe from fho Froviooes. Tho desirability of such a regulation is generally 
aocopted subject to the exceptions which arise in oases rofeixod 
to in the previous paragraph, though the difficulty of obtaining new premises may in 
cases delay its enforoement. 

The rules in force iu Madras and the Central Provinces require that sales shall 
be oonduoted in a suitable building of which the whole or part 
““ must be entirely set aside for use as a shop, and that, if there 
are means of communication between the shop and an adjacent 
'dwelling honse, they must be kept closed at night. Somo temperance advocates 
have urged that residenoe on the premises should be entirely prohibited. The 
Committee cannot accept this suggestion which would involve the shopkeeper in 
unnecessary expense and render him unable to safeguard his property. But they 
think that a rule on the lines quoted might be generally applied. 

The Ansam and Bombay orders insist on cleanliness, the latter providing for an 
annual whitewashing. While this rule like the foregoing is eminently desirable, 
it is hardly necessary to add that the easiest way of ensuring respectable premises 
is to secure a respeotoble licensee with some fixity of tenure. 

24t8. The hours within which sale is most commonly ollowed are between 

■HoMBof Bale. Bunrise and 9 P.M., but in towns shops of particular classes are 
' ^ _ allowed to be kept open till 10, 11, and 12 p.m. As already 

liotioed, sales of foreign liquor are allowed iu Calcutta oven later than this on payment 
of special fees, and in Bombay Oily there is no closing hour for hotels, while some 
refreriiment rooms are specially ficensed to sell all night. Sale after hours is 
alleged to occur almost everywhere, while the offeot of enforcing restrictions in 
Oaloutja is reported to have been an enlarged sale in brothels, a result which 
is facilitated by the high limit of private possession. The Committee consider 
that as a general rule the closing hour ahould be fixed at 9 and that this 
should he allowed to he exceeded only in speoial oases in which a speoial fee 
should be levied. In some cases earlier closure is desirable. In Assam it has 
been proposed to close shops frequented by tea-garden coolies at 4i p.m. in the 
cold weather smd 6 p.ji. iu the hot weather. The gentlemen who conducted the 
canteen experiment went even further and opened for only two hours in tho 
afternoon on week-days and in the mornings of Sundays. It may be desirable to 
enfoioB similar regulations where 'similar cironmstances exist or arise. 

It will he useful to note here the oases in which tomporaiy closure is 
required. All shops^may be closed under orders of the Collector when troops are 
encamped or marching iu the vicinity. They may also be closed at times of 
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religious excitement, festivals, or" disturbances. In Bombay a' salutary rule is in 
force which requires closure .on the shopkeeper’s own motion on the occasion of a 
riot or disturbance in the neighbourhood. 

249. In-Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, and Bombay 

no person may be employed in the sale of liquor without the 
roMbitocL’^ whom Btio Is specific approval of the Collector. In Madras and the Central 
Provinces the Collector may require all employes, to be re- 
ported for his approval, but he uses the power only where circumstances show it 
to be necessary to do so. The employment of women except under sanction • of 
the Board of Revenue is prohibited in Bengal. The form of lease for a tavi, farm 
in the United Provinces prohibits the licensing by the farmer of minors, females, 
and eunuchs, and the Madras and Central Provinces licenses prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons suffering from leprosy or contagious diseases. Prohibition of the 
employment of minors in Bengal is one of the proposals made in connection with 
the Excise Bill. 

On the subject of the general restriction the Committee think it sufficient to 
quote the evidence of a Bengal Collector : — ” I do not know the character of 
ninety-nine out of a liundred of the vendors, nor could you get other ones in many 
oases. It is quite impossible to enforce the rule regarding the requirement of 
approval after enquiry. The men are simply registered and there it ends.” It 
seems to the Committee that it is desirable to have the power of approval in 
reserve for enforcemont if necessary, but that actual approval in every case is apt 
to result in mere formality. With regard to the speoifio prohibitions the Committee 
Iborougbly approve that of the employment of minors and diseased persons. The 
prohibition of the employment of women is a question on which oonsiderable 
difference of opinion exists. It is urged by persons used to town conditions and 
refers more particularly to barmaids. There is no doubt that in towns tbe employ- 
ment of women at liquor shops is generally undesirable. There is no class of 
rospeotablo women in the cities of India who look for employment in such a 
capacity ; and the Committee con regard the women who do, whether they are 
natives of India or foreigners, only as alluromonts to the larger consumption of 
liquor. On the other hand, sale by the wife of a licensee or by a respectable female 
is open to no valid objection on the score of sox ; it is a common family division of 
labour ; many a ^ar^•drowo^ is employed the greater part of the day in tapping his 
trees while his wife soils the taH to customers. A prohibition of sale in such oases 
would he an unwarrantable liardship. In the Committee’s opinion a superior 
revenue authority should be invested with the power of prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in liquor shops when they are used to push the sale of liquor or 
offend against morality and decency. 

250. The catalogue of persons to whom the sale of liquors is either prohibited 
« X L . 1-1 or proposed to bo prohibited is a long one. They may be 

prohibiud. considercd under the followiag heads 

(a) soldiers and persons connected with thorn; 

(fi) officials on duty, namely, sailors, policemen, oxoiso officers, and servants 
of railway companies ; 

(c) European vagrants under escort of tho polico ; 

(d) insane persons ; 

(a) drunken persons and habitual drunkards ; 

(y^) children ; and 

(g) women. 

(a) Practically all licenses contain conditions against sale to European non- 
commissioned officers or soldiers or to sepoys in uniform, and 
soWiotB. members of soldiers’ families, camp followers, and 

persona living in barracks. Tho form of the conditions enforcing tho prohibition 
is very variafie, having been expanded from time to time in different areas as evasions 
showed expansion lo bo necessary. The Committee do not propose to discuss the 
variations in detail, but think it would bo useful if they wore examined by some 
competent military authority and a general condition prescribed for adoption. 
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■ (fi) The prohibition, of sale to policemen, excise officers, and railway servants 
on duty calls for no remark. In the case of sailors, it appears 
Offidalsonanty. right to retain or insert a condition prohibiting vend to them 
when on duty, though the occasions for the application of this condition may be few. 
(c) flud Id) Sale to European vagrants under escort of the police and to insane 
persons is doubtless undesirable, but there are next to no in* 
Enropean Tagiants anS stauces iu the Committee’s knowledge in which the condition 
ineanopetacmB. Contained in the licenses has heen disregarded. 

(e) The compulsory refusal of further supply to drunken persons which is already 
_ in force in some Provinces should certainly be made general, 

on poTBono. Puniah there is at present no such condition except 

in the fixed fee licenses for the Sikh districts, and the Committee found on their 
inspeotion of shops several cases of drunkenness on the premises. It does not appear 
to them that the country is ripe for the prohibition of sale to habitual drunkards, if 
only for the reason that there is no general law under which a man can be convicted 
for mere drunkenness. 

if) Sale to children is prohibited in the outstill areas of Bengal and Eastern 
Ohaaron. Bengal and throughout Assam, the United Provinces, the 

Punjab, Madras, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. The 
limit of age is 12 in Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 14 in 
Madras and in Bombay 14, raised in a few oases to 16. In the Punjab there is no 
limit nor in fact is actual sale to children prohibited. The condition in the license 
merely requires that liquor shall not be supplied knowingly for the consumption of 
minors, and it is reported by the Excise Commissioner to be practically a dead 
letter. This condition has bean amended in the form of license issued for the Sikh 
districts.^ The Committee themselves witnessed sale to children under an outstill 
license in Bengal. In this Province a general prohibition of sale to persons under 
14 is proposed. This is the limit of age which is commonly accepted as appropriate, 
though some temperance advocates would go so far as to prohibit sale to persons 
under 21. The Committee would recommend a general prohibition of sale to persons 
tmder 14. 

{g) Eestriotions on sale to women are suggested on the grounds that it is contrary 
to the custom of the country for them to resort to liquor shop's, 
that since the existing extent of sales to women is small 
restrictions of the kind oould be enforced now without provoking any great amount 
of discontent, and that in towns at any rate the few women who do frequent the 
shops are usually women of bad character whose presence there should be discouraged- 
On the other hand it is urged that to prohibit sale to women would probably result 
in an iinde table traffic in liquor taMng place in brothels, or in a resort to worse 
intoxicants. The Committee reoognise the force of this contention and are not 
. prepared to recommend any general regulation on the subject, but see no objection 
to power being taken for the enforcement of such prohibition in fecial areas where 
it is thought to he necessary. 

261. In most areas the largest quantity allowed to he sold for removal at one time 
. . .is one seer or one reputed quart bottle of country spirity, four 

on quanuiy geers of furf and two gallons of foreign liquor. These are the 
statutory limits of retail sale prescribed by Act XII of 1896. 
The limit iu respect of foreign liquors foUows European precedents, and the high 
limit in the case of tari is open to no serious objection, though it may he men- 
tioned that in Madras, which consumes more tari than the rest of India put 
together, a half gallon limit is found sufficient. The much lower limit which is 
generally enforced in the case of country spirit is exceeded in parts of Bengal 
including Calcutta, where quantities up to twelve bottles are allowed, to be removed 
at one time, iu .^sam where three bottles are allowed and in the outstill areas of 
the United Provinces and in Bombay and Sind generally where the limit ' is one 
Imperial gallon. The necessity for these high limits arises from paucity of shops 
and from the habits of the people which demand large quantities for festival or 
other occasions. On the other hand there is evidence that illicit sales axe facilitated 
by the permission to remove large quantities in Calcutta,- in outstill tracts such as 
Darjeeling, and in parts of Bombay. It seems to the Committee very desirable 
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that the limit'should Tjo roduded "whera possiblo, and^they think that progresHn this 
direotion would bo greatly assisted by the general adoption of rules similar to those 
in force in some Provinces providing for the ready grant of permits for possession 
oEJarger quantities when required for special occasions. The Committee do hot 
propose to suggest a list of officers who may be .empowered in this respect since 
that is a matter for the liooal Governments to decide^ but they think that generally 
the power may be granted to officers of n^rank not iower than that corresponding 
to the hamingo or revenue inspector, as well as to some' non-officials such as the 
zaildara of the Punjab and perhaps planters in Assam. In special oases they would 
extend tho power to shopkeepers and they have in their draft Bill made provision 
that will admit of this. They would recommend that, as the grant of permits by 
those persons becomes more general, and as the people become accustomed to resort 
to them, the limit of possession of country spirit, where it is in excess, should bo 
curtailed. In most distillery tracts it can probably bo reduced without trouble 
to ono reputed quart bottle ; in some of the more remote outstill tracts it may 
be nooossary for the present to allow the sale of as much as three bottles at 
a time. 


' 262. Itcstriolions on strength and price are necessary in two cases : in the first, 
to chock drunkenness or injury to the drinker by sale at too 
undptlilo!*'’™ onatronetii a price or at too high a strength ; in the second, where 

Government has impo.<;ed a high fixed duty and grants a 
monopoly of sale, to ensure that the poorer oonsumor gets what he pays for and is 
not injured or driven to illicit practices by the issue of an adulterated article or by 
a price that is quite beyond his means. 

263. It is generally accepted that the strength of country spirit should be 
n i- v... » ' 1 , regulated wherever there is a staff competent to enforce the 

ro j ono wa nff. without undue harassment of the vendor. In the ease of 

foreign liquor no exact regulation is possible, but proposals have been made for the 
control of compounding and bottling and for maintaining tho standards of strength 
observed in England. 


'264!. A regulation which exists in some Provinces and which is strongly recom- 
mended for adoption in all is a stringent prohibition of drug- 
An roBj ng. ging. Tliough tlioro is no recent analytical evidence of the 
detection of deleterious drugs in country spirit, tbo belief that they are added is as 
widespread and persistent as it was at tho time of tho Bengal Excise Commission, 
and the temptation to the vendor to water his liquor and make up its intoxioating 
properties by the admixture of drugs increases in proportion to the onlmucomeut 
of tho excise duty. Deaths from such practices in the case of pacUwai have been 
cited. Tho Oommiltco would recommend tiio insertion iu all liceuscs of a condition 
absolutely prohibiting the addition to the liquor of any drug or other substance, and 
the issue of instructions to inspecting officers periodically to secure and send for 
analysis samples of liquor, not as it is stocked by shopkeepers, but in the state 
in which it is actually sold. 

266. A safeguard against such practices which is strongly recommended in 
several Provinces and is in used iu some districts of the United 
sdeinBotticdboUioa. Pxovinccs and tho Punjab, where it appears to bo giving 

satisfaction, is the issue of liquor to shopkeepers in sealed bottles. It is objected 
that this must increase tbo cost to tho oonsumor. Undoubtedly it does so, but 
tho extra cost of issuing a small proportion of tho liquor in this shape will not be 
great, and if purobnsers show a readiness to pay it, it will bo a sure sign that the 
shopkeepers are not dealing honestly. Por areas in which drugging or over-muoh 
watering is suspected the Oomraittce would commend a regulation requiring 
shopkeepers to keep a moderate stock of liquor in sealed bottles on sale at a 
fixed price. 

266. The strengths at which spirit is issued from distilleries and drunk at shops 
are very various. In tho sadar distillery areas of Bengal and 
j^bho BironffiiiB. JSaBtem Bengal thoro aro in all twenty-eight grades of issue 
strength fixed according to wliat was supposed to ho the taste of the oonsumers. 
and these are allowed to bo further altered before sale. In tho contract distillery 
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areas of Orissa and Ajssain fixed strengths of 20®, BO®, 60®, and 70® U.P, are adopted 
as circumstances require and no Tratering is allowed. Tbe issue strengths in the 
United Provinces used to be 26® and 60® U.P. O^ey were altered in 1896 to proof 
and 2B® U.P., but there is no restriction on watering, and liquor is sometimes sold as 
weak as 76° U.P. Proof and 26® U.P. are the issue strengths in the Punjab and tbe 
North-West Prontier Province, but as here again there- is no restriction on 
dilution, although a certain quantity is sold at nearly the strength of: issue, the 
bulk is sold at about 30° U.P. and some even as 66° U.P. In Madras the strengths 
fixed by rule both for issue and for retail sale are 20°, 30®, and 60° U.P. The 
aceounts, which are not wholly reliable in the earlier years, show a considerable 
replacement of 60° by 30®. but none of 30® by 20° U.jP. Over the greater part of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces issue and retail sale at 25° and 60° U.P. are 
enforced. The Bombay rates of duty slightly favour spirit of the latter strength 
which continues to find a ready market, and speaking generally is most largely 
used in the districts of highest consumption. The Sind issues vary from proof to 
40° U.P. and the rates of duty differ for different kinds of spirit. A preferential 
rate for weak nihovoi'a spirit has not aided it in competition with other spirit. The 
regulations enforced in Ajmer-Merirara are tbe same as in Bombay, but the 
strengths authorised are 16°, 26° and 60° U.P. In Ooorg and Bangalore 20° U.P. 
is the only strength issued. 

267. The Government of India desire to be informed whether drunkenness could 

» checked by prohibiting the sale of spirit above a fixed low 

a^toad iow”attangiih strength. On this point the Committee have taken a great 
ia impraatioBbia. q£ cvidenoB wMch is practically unanimous against the 

proposal. The term “ low strength *’ is of course a relative one, for what is low 
to the Punjabi is high to the Bihari. On the assumption, however, that consideration 
was directed towards issue at sueh a moderate strength that a glass or so n£ spirit 
would not be enough to cause intoxloation, the officers to whom the question 
has been referred find two objections to such an arrangement, first, that people 
who are accustomed to strong spirit would not take the weak liquor at all, hut 
^would procure illicitly spirit of the strength to which they are accustomed or would 
take to the use of imported liquor ; second, that the drinker who takes spirit for the 
purpose of intoxication would not be deterred by having to drink a certain amount 
of water with it. 

268. The suggestion, however, raises certain other important questions, oi®. 

But * 0 ™ ciun os In Whether some issue strengths are not too high, and what is 

pwent i*ssM ora the proper maximum ; (2) whether some others are not so low 

neoBsaaty. g^g jq ppgate difficulties in the administration of an advanced 

excise system, and what is a proper minimum ; and (3) whether in areas where the 
people are accustomed to weak spirit it is not desirable to give some advantage in 
the duty to the weaker kind, since it is to the interest of tbe shopkeeper to 
replace the weaker by the stronger by reason of the higher cost of carriage of the 
former. 

The first of these questions is one to he decided by medical authority. ISdhjor 

^ Bedford says "undiluted 25° U.P. is too strong to drink ‘neat ’j 

omaximnin oajra o. such spirit should be diluted. I should say that 36° to 40° U.P. 

is about as high as liquor should he issued if it is to he drunk ‘ neat.’ I think 
80° U.P. is a little too high.” The local officers are of opinion that it would not 
be possible, more particularly in the Punjab, where the Jat Sikh is accustomed 
to a strong spirit, to reduce suddenly the maximum sale strength to the standard 
suggested, but it seems to the Committee that it might be done by degrees. As a 
first step they would suggest the cessation of sale at proof in the United Provinces 
a.Tii^ the Punjab, at 20° U.P. in Madras, and at any strength above 26° U.P. in Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Goorg, Ajmer-Merwara, and Bangalore. In Sind, 
where very strong liquor is drunk at present, if the local authorities consider that a 
reduction to 25° U. i?. in the first instance would create difficulties, a commencement 
might be made by a reduction to 10° U.P. At a later stage steps might he taken 
to reduce the 26° U.P., which would he the highest sale strength in the great 
majority of cases, to 30° U.P. and ultimately pethaps even lower. It is to be 
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noticed, however, that the practice oE dilution before drinking by tbe customers is 
spreading, so that it is by no means a universal rule that spirit is drunk at the 
strength at which it is sold. In the areas where strong spirit is now drunk any 
experiments made in reduction of strength will need to be very carefully watched to 
see that illicit practices do not ensue. 


The difBoulty attaching to issue at a very low strength is that it has repeatedly 
been found that a very weak spirit will not keep, but turns to 
TbomimmnmptopoBB . vinegar, thus causing the consumers injury as well as dissatis- 
faction. The Committee have satisfied themselves that a spirit of 60“ TJ, P., if 
properly manufactured, will hoth keep and carry, and it seems to them that this is 
the lowest strength at which issues need ordinarily be allowed. In special oases, 
as for instance among aboriginal tribes, arrangements may be made for issue of a 
weaker liquor. In Provinces such as the United Provinces where there is at 
present no provision for issue at a strength lower than 26® U. P. the Committee 
would suggest that arrangements should be made for issue at 60®, wbioh might he 
reduced to 60° when the higher strength is lowered to 30® U. P. 


269. In areas where weak spirit is now drunk a small differentiation of duty 
in favour of the lower strength appears to be necessary to 
o£weftk^teo^?bl“ prevent its being ousted by the stronger liquor which is more 

profitable to the shopkeeper. In Bombay the differentiation 
involved by taxing 60° at half the rate imposed on 26“ U. P. has kept the former in 
the market, while in Madras under the imposition of taxation exactly proportionate 
to strength it has almost gone out of use. Another expedient adopted in Bombay 
and proposed for Bengal is to require the shopkeeper to maintain a stock of the 
weaker liquor. The Committee see no objection to suoh an arrangement if it is 
thought desirable. 


260. Regulations as to price require sale either above a minimum, at a fixed 
Minimum priooH. pnofl, or below a maximum. Minlmutu prices are imposed com- 

monly in tbe case of articles which pay no fixed duty, the object 
being to check excessive indulgence. Though it is generally admitted to be almost 
impossible to enforce them in specific instances, they have a beneficial effect on the 
general policy of the liquor sellers by compelling them to take a moderate profit on 
a moderate sale and restraining them through fear of losing their licenses from a 
bolder policy of reducing prices and so increasing consumption as to make the 
<trade as a whole more profitable. 


261. Maximum prices which were in effect fixed prices were imposed in 
. 1906 in the four districts of the Punjab where illioit distillation 

nm prwoa ggpegiaHy licensees being required to sell at not more 

than 12 annas a bottle of 26“ U. P. The purpose of the regulation is to put licit 
liquor on the market at a price which the people consider reasonable and to 
check an enhancement by the licensees to such a point that the consumers will 
prefer to run the risks involved in proouring illioit liquor. 

A regulation having a similar object is in force in Madras and the Central 
Provinces where licensees are required to publish their current prices on their 
notice boards. This acts as a protection to the consumer and informs the inspect- 
ing ofdcer of undue reduction or enhanoement. 


A similar publication of actual prices w generally required in. Bombay, and 
in addition maximum prices are almost universally imposed. Their purpose is to 
prevent licensees who enjoy an actual or practical monopoly from driving the poorer 
consumers to illioit practices by putting up prices to a figure which only the respeot- 
able class, who are the most paying portion of their clientSlei can afford. A 
regulation of a like nature is imposed in Madras in the rare oases in which shops are 
opened under a commission system to meet combinations of bidders to defeat the 
auctions. In such oases the numb or of shops opened is much below the usual 
figure, and maximum prices are imposed to ensure that they supply the reasonable 
demands of habitual consumers. The Committee do not regard the regulation 
in either case as one tending to increase drunkenness. “ The fundamental 
problems,” to quote a writer in the * Bioneer,* ** are (ij to ascertain for each 
locality a price whioh will discourage excessive indulgence, but which at the ■ same 
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time will not be prohibitive for tbe moderate' arinlcor, and (2) having ascertained 
that price, to compel the vendor to adhere to it.** The imposition of a maximum 
aims at a sol ution of one of these problems. Its tendency in effect is to fix prices 
at a level as high as the poorer consumer can reasonably bo asked to pay. The 
withdrawal of the regulation would only lead to illicit practices. 

262. An n, norollary to the regulation of strength and prices. shopkeepers are 
required to maintain fired measures in parts of Bengal and 
Moasnros nnd inettn- throughout Madr.is, Bombay, Sind, the Central Provinces, 
and Ajmer-Merwara, and hydromoters and thermometers in 
Bombay. Possession of incorrect measures on the promises is penalised in some of 
these Provinces. The maintenance of correct measures is desirable everywhere 
and essential wherever any regulations on price are enforced. The Committee do 
not think it necessary to insist on instruments being kept by shopkeepers, but 
would recommend a supply of cheap and reliable hydrometers being made available 
to snob as desire to purchase them. 

203. It follows from the above disoussion that the custom of giving free dolo^ 
of liquor should bo prohibited. This practice appears to bo a 
Tho pmotioo ot siTing and tlio Punjab, and.may ho met by a special 

”■ condition in the local lioonscs. 


264!. Barter of liquor for goods tends to the impoverishment of the humbler 
olassos, and also to liquor sellers becoming rcoipionts of stolen 
M bartering liquor for property. It is not, however, pqssiblo effectively to enforce a 
* prohibition in areas whore coin does not circulate. On this 

subject Sir Prederiok Lely says : — “ Uowover advisable in the more advanced tracts, 
it is at the best ineffective when no cash is used in the payment of wages or other 
private transactions, and at its worst it strengthens the liold of ibo liquor seller 
over his simple olionts. The average man in the remote tracts cats his little crop 
of grain and for the rest of the year relies chiefly on forest produce. He really 
pays for his liquor with a basket of mhotora flowers or whatever else oomes to hand, 
and it is no advantage to make him go through the form of turning it into money 
while it gives the shopkeeper a pretext for osaoting discount.** A general prohi- 
bition of receipt of anything but coin iu payment of liquor may he accompanied 
by a provision allowing barter of grain in backward areas. 


And o! ulo on exodit. 


265. On the subject of sale on credit iho Excise Commissioner of the Punjab 
writes ; — “ Credit is given freely, somotiines, it would appear, 
almost recklessly. At most town shops any Imown resident — 

down to the sweeper — can obtain liquor without immediate payment. Three or 
four of the Multan shops have accumulated in one year outstandings of twelve or 
fifteen hundred rupees apiece, and it is significant that one of the lessees 1ms n 
money-lending as well as a liquor-selling business. Competition has a tendency to 
stimxilato the giving of credit, bcoause refusal may drive a customer clsewlioro, and 
one or two dealers have complained to me that they nrc forced to indulge the 
drinker in consequence. On the other hand, the Delhi monopolist, after many 
years of business, has ostremoly largo outstanding claims, and after questioning a 
number of dealers on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that their business 
benefits by the running account, and that the abolition of credit would reduce 
their iecei]its. Ninety per cent, of these men said that there would be less drinking 
if no credit were given.” Buies prohibiting tliis practice are in force in Assam, 
Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Coorg, and Baluchistan, and a similar rule 
has been introduced in the Bikh districts of the Punjab. The Madras rule adds to 
the general prohibition a proviso that ** this condition is not meant to restrict credit 
sales in the ordinary course of business by shopkeepers or firms of standing and 
respectabWty dealing in foreign liquor for consumption off the premises,’* A rule 
on these lines appears to be desirable. 

266. The lioenses generally prohibit the assembling on licensed promises of 

notorious had characters, of . persons * wanted * hv the police, 
‘ *^”4 Bengal of two or more prostitutes, and require the 
liconseo^to give notice to the nearest polioe oillcer of the 
resort of such persons to his shop. They also require him to permit no gambling 
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and, except in .the Pubjab, no drunkenness. A recent addition to tbe Assam 
license wbiob bas been adopted in tbe Bengal Bill makes tbe licensee responsible 
for drunkenness in tbe neigbbourboo'd of as trell as on bis premises. The necessity 
for intervening to check entertainments on these premises appears to hate arisen 
only recently. Tamashas arc prohibited in Assam. In Bombay the bars advertise 
music by European women. In the south-west of tbe JPunjab it is a common 
practice for female singers to attend at the shops for tbe entertainment of customers. 

Conditions in olieck of tbe assembling of bad characters are commendable 
so far as it is possible to give effect to tbem, tbongh it may be doubted whether 
that' effect is great. The prohibition of gambling is useful and necessary. 
Entertainments on licensed premises may be forbidden as against tbe general custom 
of tbe country, hut tbe Committee are not prepared to recommend the prohibition 
of the sale of food on such premises as some temperance advocates propose. A 
penalty for permitting drunkenness on. the premises is most desirable. T|ie 
imposition of a penalty for drunkenness in the neighbourhood of licensed premises 
is reported to hare worked sncoessfully in Assam where shops are isolated, but the 
Committee see practical difficulties in . the way of applying in a city like Calcutta 
a regulation that would make a shopkeeper liable to lose his license every 
time a drunken man passed down the street in which his shop was situated. 
The suggestions made for tracing responsibility, such as enquiry of the drunken 
person or requiring a medical officer to determine by standards of time and distance 
at what shop he had been supplied, servo only to show that the rule would be 
unworkable. The Committee cannot recommend its application elsewhere than in 
villages with a single shop apiece. 

267. But however excellent the regulations may be in themselves, they are useless 

, , , unless there is a force capable of seeing that they are given 

oia eon o . offect to, and duly instructed in that regard. While the police, 

have in a great measure been relieved of the duty of supervising the interior conduct 
of liquor shops and are content to deal with drunkenness in the streets, the excise 
officers who have relieved them are apt to confine their inspections to matters 
obnnooted with the revenue, and the controlling authorities are reluctant to apply 
a regulation, the onforoement of which by officers of the class at present employed 
might result only in tbe levy of blackmail from shopkeepers. In Assam the 
difficulty bas been met by the appointment of special inspectors whose primary 
duty is th(3 control of licensed promises and more particularly of drunkenness 
thereon. The result is stated to have been a large increase of sbbriety at weekly 
markets. The Committee would recommend insistence in all Provinces on tbe 
performance of similar duties b}' officers of the standing of Inspector or Darogha 
of Excise. Tliey would also suggest that a record should be maintained of convic- 
tions for drunkenness in places where laws under which it is punishable are in force 
as well as of action taken against licensees for permitting it, and that the subject 
should he noticed in the annual Excise Administration Beports. 

268. Among other special measures and proposals that have in view the reduction 

, of drunkenness is the order issued in the four districts of the 

Mrffdutricta "f Punjab in which illicit distillation is very rife prohibiting 
tiio Ponjob. fjQnj the 1 at April 1906 the _ consumption of country spirit 

cither on the sale promises or in a public place within a hundred yards thereof. 
A register of purchasers is also required to bo maintained. Precedent for such 
action is to he found in Bussia and South Oarolina : the Committee are disposed to 
doubt its efficacy. Given a class in which in the absence of an effective public 
opinion a substitute for it may bo found in the sentiments of a man’s own house- 
hold, prohibition of consumption on tbe premises may lead to a reduction of the 
habit, though it is very doubtful whether in some Provinces it bas done so in the 
case of .the smoking of opium or chaTcis, In the present case there is evidence 
that among the Jat Sikhs the women also drink ; and thus there is danger that the 
measure adopted will encourage instead of diminishing the oonsumption of spirits. 
The Committee are disposed to tliinlc that the proper comrse is to locate the evil 
and as far as possible minimise it by supervision and control. The experiment is 
one that needs to be very carefully watched. 
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269. The previous paragraphs dispose in a great measure of the Govemmeiit’s 

Measuroa to iustruotions to the Oommittee to consider what measures can he 

oiiaiaeBUiiepnrohasei>ythe adopted to discourage the clandestine purchase of liquor by 
higiieroTaaBea. members of class 0 s -whose religion or oaste forbids the use of 

alcohol. The prohibition of back and side entrances to shops and the regulation of 
private rooms will remove special conveniences for those who cannot drink without 
•loss of self-respect or he seen drinking without losing the respect of their society. 
Tbe prohibition of the sale for consumption oEE the premises of pocket flasks of 
;foreign liquor holding less ,tban a pint will take away another facility. In the 
redistribution of shops in Calcutta which has been recommended in a previous chapter 
care should be taken to place them so as not to offer temptation to clerks and others 
passing to and from their offices as the rum shops do at present. Further than this 
the Oommittee have little to suggest. The evidence shows that the habis of drinking 
among the classes in question is decreasing in several Provinces under the influence 
of a healthier public opinion and that various social and religious agencies are actively 
engaged in promoting temperance. The recognized leaders have not asked for 
assistance or made any proposalsj and many of those put forward by irresponsible 
persons on their behalf can only be characterized as absurd. Such are the 
.suggestions that every man who desires to consume liquor should be required to 
take a license fora quantity to be flxed with reference to his capaoity and strength 
of mind, and that a register of consumers should he maintained at each shop for 
communication to the vernacular press and the headmen of the castes. In the 
.words of the Despatch of 1890 : “ Por Muhammadans and Hindus of certain castes 
no special restrictions are necessary in order to discourage drinking. The habit in 
opposed to their religious prinoiples and is discountenanced by the public opinion to 
which they are subject. It is no doubt true that some Muhammadans and some 
Hindus, for whom drink is forbidden by their religion, do drink seoretly . or openly, 
but this is either because they choose to disregard in this respect the principles of 
the religion which they profess, or because they have adopted Western habits and 
modes of life. In such cases any restrictions that Government could impose would 
be of infinitely less force than those which have been already disregarded.*' 
One way in which ^ Government can perhaps exercise an influence is through the 
Department of Public Instruotiou. It is in evidence that country lads coming into 
towns for their education are sometimes corrupted by town habits, and it is thought 
that a stricter supervision of the management of hostels may do something to check 
their contamination. It is also understood that the educational authorities in the 
Punjab and Bombay have agreed to arrange for temperance teaching in schools. 
This example might he followed elsewhere. 

270. The Committee are also to direct their attention to any cases in which there 
Tho tondanoy io proas ^*^7 tx) bc a tendency to press increase of excise 

oSnroke”* *** Tevonuc for its own sake, and not merely as a means of reduc- 
ownBi e. ^ consumption. They have noticed the question of , the 

maximum price and have discussed in a previous chapter that of imposing a minimum 
guarantee -on shopkeepers. They have nothing new to say on the general aspect 
of the question. The ideal set before tbe Hxoise Departments is the securing of 'a 
maximum of revenue on a minimum of consumption. The consumption is affected' 
by a variety of causes of which one of the most important is the adjustment of 
systems and taxes. In this the subordinate officer has no voice, and it is therefore 
hifrdly to he wondered at if he is apt to regard the revenue as the measure of 
success in his work. No one is more ready than the temperance leaders themselves 
to acknowledge that the policy of the responsible officers of ’Government is in 
agreement with the best temperance sentiment. Their complaint is directed against 
the subordinates and is that the lower one goes the more does the revenue point of 
view come into prominence. In the Committee’s opinion the remedy for this lies 
in an improvement of the personnel of tbe departments and the strict enforcement 
of therr responsibiliiy iu the matter of the control of shops and the prevention of 
drunkenness. " r r 

... . -j 
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OHAPTER XIII.— ESTABLISHMENTS. 


271. The matter of establishments is now for disposal, and with regard thereto 

' instraotionsreoeiTod. Orders of Government proceed: “The expansion of 

‘ s distillery areas and the conoentration of mamifacturo at a few 

centres must necessarily afford temptations to the illicit production of liquor or to 
its transport from outstill areas. The Committee should, therefore, consider whether 
1+1 arrangements in the various Provinces are adequate, having regard 

both TO present circumstances and to those which may prevail in the future, and 
^ould ^ submit such recommendations for reform as they may consider necessary. 
Assuming that preventive arrangements can be best carried out by a special excise 
agency, the Committee should also consider what the relations between that agency 
and the police ought to be. On the other hand, the extraordinarily high propor- 
tion of prosecutions and departmental cases in Madras, where special preventive 
agencies have been highly developed, has attracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Committee should consider whether this evil is an inevitable 
featiire of the local system of administration, or whether it cannot be remedied -by' 
suitable arrangements.” Elsewhere in the resolution the Committee are instructed 
to report whether there is s'uflELcient coordination and cooperation between the 
various Provinces in the matter of excise work, and, if there is not, to consider in 
what direction any improvement in this respect can be made, and whether special 
measures are required to cope with the smuggling of liquor from Native States. 

272. The adequacy of their excise establishments has been under consideration 

A mnjority of Ooram- Looal Governments, and — independently of the Gom- 

meats haTo already made mittoe — proposals for revision have been put .forward in 
p^oaaa or inoreaso of Bengal, the United Proviuces, the Punjab, Madras, Bombay, 
and Sind. A former scheme for the old Province of Bengal, 
of which tho present proposals are an instalment, provided for an increase in 
Eastern Bengal also. The establishments in Assam and the Central Provinces 
have recently been revised. It is therefore in the minor Administrations only that 
the need for revision has not already been recognized. If the recommendations of 
the Oominittee are accepted in respect of the extension of distillery systems, an 
increase in the taxation of spirit, the adoption of the tree-tax system and the 
enforcement of adequate control over stops, the need for stronger establishments 
will become proportionately greater. To repeat the words of the Bengal Excise 
Commission of 1884 : “All attempts to improve the excise administration must 
begin with strengthening and improving excise establishments.” 


278. This being the case, it is unnecessary to consider in detail the arguments 

AaiaBtanoeofnoooBsity- that favour the employment of an adequate stafiE. But with 
tho proTflionoo of iiiioit reference to the extent of increase necessary it may be useful 
diBtii tion. notice briefly the evidence as to the prevalence of one of 

the commonest hut most serious offences against the excise law. It is sometimes 
said that illicit distillation is a bogey put forward by Governments unwilling to 
enhance taxation and improve their systems. That this is not the case was 
sufficiently shown in the Despatch of 1890 where it was remarked: “The 
tendency to illicit distillation forms a very real and, at a certain point, an insur- ’ 
mountable obstacle in the way of raising the price of liquor by imposing a heavy 
duty on it. In some places, the sympathy of the people is distinctly on the side 
of illicit distillation, and we are not aware of a single instance in which zeal for the 
cause of temperance has led to the discovery of unlawful practices.” Since this was } 
written the rates of duty have increased in a greater degree than the establishments' 
have been improved, and the Committee have received evidence from several Pro- ' 
vinces of the wide prevalence of illegal manufacture. In Bengal for many years it 
■was regarded as barring the way to the replacement of the outstill system ; iu recent 
times it has been detected iu some of the few districts that were believed free of it, 
for instance tho 24-Parganas and Calcutta itself ; it is rife in Burdwan andBankura 



ft-nfl has been responsible for an experiment in tbe reduction of price in the Sontbal 
Parganas similar to that in the Sikh districts of tiio Punjab. A Collector of the 
United Provinces says that it exists in every district in that Province, and the 
Committee heard of one illicit distiller Tvho had suffered conviction no less than 
twenty-three times. Pelgaum, Dliarwar, Nasik, Khandesh, Broach, Surat, 
Batna^i, and the Panch Mahals are Bombay districts in parts of which it is 
declared to bo rampant, while the Commissioner of Abkari writes of Kaira : — 
“The consumption of country liquor and the revenuo derived therefrom are lower 
than in any other district in this Presidency. It has for a long time been supposed 
that this was due to the sober habits of the people, but recent enquiries have shown 
that, as a matter of fact, a consitlerablo number of the population are hard drinkers 
and illicit distillation is rife.” The worst caso of all is that of the Punjab 
where this offence is reported oxtromely prevalent in rural tracts over more than 
one-third of the Province and not uncommon in the towns and has in fact assumed 
such serious proportions that the Local Government in taking meiwuros for ropros- 
sion is not prepared at present to attempt to do more than put clown illicit distillation 
for sale. The following extract from tho Bxolso Administration Keport for 
1903-04i graphically describes tho wide provalonco of tho habits : — “ On tho roofs 
of city houses, and in the tanning yai’ds of Delhi ; in tho secluded wooded reaches 
of the Ravi and the labyrinth of ravines below tho Siwaliks ; in ploguo-smittcn 
villages to which oQloialdom pays perfunctory visits ; at tho bottom of tho bullock 
walks beside isolated wells; in rcspcctablo European compounds under the very 
noses of liquor-hating missionaries ; on swampy islands cut off from access by flood- 
water; wherever there is the chance of concealment from the eye of authority ; 
with piokots out to give information of any hostile approach ; illicit distillation 
flonrishes. Banias and Kayasths of Bclhi ; Gurkha soldiers from the Dlmvamsala 
cantonment and a trumpeter of the 12th Cavalry at Multau ; a Brahman fakir of 
Hoahiarpur ; a Government sohoolmastor of Rawalpindi ; a family of mission 
servants ; Muhammadans, to whom drink should bo anafhoma : are among those 
who have been suspected or convicted of tho olToncc in tho year under report.” 

In dealing with tho improvements necessary tho Committee will, as 
instructed, take tho reforms contemplated by tho local author- 
foSdtoI’'*' ities as the starting point of their consideration. In the 
caso of Bengal these are set forth in the Excise Commissioner’s 
letter No. 173-E,, dated 13th Soptemher 1900, but the proposals therein put forward 
are designed only as an instalment of the more complete scheme which is embodied 
in his letter No. tJl-E., dated 4tli June 1900. Tho cstablishincnts for Eastei’u Bengal 
and for Assam are not homogeneous. Tho latter have recently been improved. 
So far as Eastern Bengal is concerned tho Committee propose to consider tho 
scheme contained in tho .second of the letters above quoted which embodied 
complete proposals for tho whole of tho old Province. 5 lie proposals for the 
United Provinces are contained in letter of the Boaitl of Bovonuo, No. 2084 N. V.- 
667 A., dated 19th July 1905, and those for tho Punjab in tho Exciso Commissioner’s 
draft letter, dated 14th October 1905, which has yet to be submitted to the Local 
Government. Those for l^Iadras (embodied in the Madras Government’s letter 
No. 740, dated 11th August 1905) have recently received tho sanction of the 
Secretary of State. The Commissioner of Akbnri, Bombay, has submitted a scheme 
of revision in his loiter No. 4779, dated 8th August 1905, and tho Commissioner 
in Sind in his letter No. 0 — ^740, dated 18th November 1905. 

275. The establishments as existing and as revised according to iheso pro* 

Andnnaiysca. posals may conveniently ho considered under the follow- 
ing branches : — (1) Peons or ohainnsis and potty oilicors, 

(2) clerical staff, (3) inspecting and preventive staff, (4) distillery and woi'chouso 
eslablisbmont, (6) general controlling authorities, (G) special officers for control 
of distilleries, warohousoa, breweries, etc., and (7) the head of tbo department. 

276. Tho j^oons and potty officers at present emplovcd are drafted sometimes 

Poona and potty offioora. fi’o™ the Land Eovcnuo Bopartmont, sometimes from the 

Police, and sometiraos they arc units of the Excise establish- 
ment proper. Drafting from other dopartmonts has been found unsatisfactory 
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in moi^ , Provinces ; in existing special establisbments the peons are commonly 
part of the close service, and the new proposals for' such establisbments for 
the most part make similar provision. It is generally agreed that these men 
should be given no independent preventive or detective dnties, but should be 
employed under direction for purposes of watch and ward, carrying of papers and 
assisting in seizures, and in areas under the tree-tax system in the marking of trees. 
Their pay will vary from Province to Province, but should generally be regulated 
with reference to that of police constables. I'hey should be as few as is consistent 
with efficiency, and in Provinces where a olose department is organised should 
wear a suitable uniform and should be taught some elementary drill. "Without 
attempting to lay down a definite standard the Committee would suggest that four 
for a distillery, one for a warehouse, and two for each preventive or patrolling 
officer should generally he sufficient. Petty officers with peons under them may 
he used at fixed frontier posts to check the smuggling of contraband articles and for 
patrolling palm groves and similar duties under the immediate control of superior 
officers of the preventive staff. It is also useful to have a class of petty officers in 
order to ensure prospects of promotion to deserving peons. 


The table in the margin shows the number of men of each class employed or 

proposed to be employed in each Prov- 


VroTineo. 


Bengal 

Bongal .. 

As-iam ‘ ., ,, .. 

United Brovineoa .. .. 

Fanjab 

ndrth'Woit Frontier PioTinoo 
Atudros .. .1 ., 

Bombay 

Sind 

Central ProTincoB .. .. 
Coorg .. ., ,. 

Ajmor'liTotwaTn 

Bnlncbistan 

Bangalore . . • . , . 


* Imlodra loar fowai* on Ite. 35 each. 

t Inelndcs conatabln on lU. 10 and Hn. 14 for Iiiapeeton, 
Kaiaehl, Urdcrabsd, and tiakkar, IZ dafodara and 73 lotran. 
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incB. In the case of Provinces in wMoh 
the establishments for excise are or are 
proposed to he combined with those 
for other work, the figures include the 
whole of the preventive staff, whether 
employed for excise alone or for salt or 
other duties in addition, and thus the 
number of men shown is larger than 
that actually employed on excise duty. 
The total is small in the United Prov- 
inces, the Punjab, the North-West Pron- 
tier Province, and Sind. In the United 
Provinces and Sind this is due to the fact 
that the existing provision for police guards for the distilleries is continued in 
the proposals. lu the Punjab the Excise Gomraissionor proposes to have no 
distillery guards; ho considers it improbable that anything worse than petty 
pilfering will occur from distilleries owned and managed by men for whom 
detection^ would connote social and pecuniary ruin, and would trust altogether to 
the security of the buildings and the proper custody of the revenue keys. This 
does not appear to the Oommitteo to be at all a proper view of the matter ; they 
are of opinion that the distilleries need guarding with no less strictness than 
Government treasuries, and would provide generally for guards on the scale 
suggested above out of the special establishment. The number of petty officers 
and jpeons employed in Madras is very much larger than in any other Province 
and in the case of peons is larger than for all the other Provinces together. This 
is due in the main to the facts that salt work is combined with abkari, that palm 
trees are distributed throughout the whole area of this Province in a way that 
ocoura nowhere else in India, and that saline soils are widely distributed. Accord- 
ingly a large patrolling staff is necessary if extensive illicit tapping and salt 
manufacture are to be prevented. At the same time it appears to the Committee, 
now that the necessity of obedience to the law is clearly coming home to the 
people, that the time will presently arrive for a gradual reduction in number and 
improvement in the personnel of the department, and they think that this should 
commence with the peons. 


277. Of olorioul establishments the Oommitteo have nothing to say except that, 
ciraioai staff. omploycd dil’cctly under Collectors, they 

should he merged in the general staff of the Oolleotorate 
offices; and that it is a mistake to regard thorn as a recruiting ground for preventive 
officers. 


SO 
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278. The first question for consideration with reference to the inspecting and 

preventive staff is the proper relation between such officers 
tiTO^oara^ teiatioM with and the police. The Committee's opinion is that) though in 
the police. backward Provinces it may be desirable during ,the period of 

development to leave excise prevention in the hands of the police, this is inexpe- 
dient in any case as a final arrangement. In addition to their preventive duties 
the executive excise officers have others which the police cannot properly perform ; 
and even as regards prevention the common experience is that the police attend to 
it very inadequately. The suppression of fiscal offences is work of a kind quite 
different from the repression of ordinary crime. The persons who give informa-, 
tion are of a different class, and whereas the policemen's posts are fixed and known, 
it is necessary for an exciseman to move freely about his^ charge so that illicit 
distillers may not have knowledge of his whereabouts. Priction and delays 
inevitably follow any attempt to combine a small excise staff with the general 
police of the country, and to entrust to police officers the prosecution of excise 
cases not unfrequently results in failure. In the Committee's opinion the relation 
to be secured — not immediately, at least in the ultimate development of the excise, 
establishment — is one in which the responsibility for inspection of shops and 
prevention of offences should lie with the special excise staff, which should he 
sufficiently strong to undertake these duties, while the police should cooperate in 
detection, be liberally rewarded for so doing, and he expected to .• provide a force 
when large seizures are in prospect. Prosecutions of excise cases should be 
instituted directly by excise officers and without the intervention, of the police. 

279. It follows that under such an arrangement the inspecting and preventive 

officers form the most important part of the excise staff. The 
proposed nad table exhibits the number of such officers employed 

or proposed to be employed in each Proviuce, as compared 
with its area, population, and excise revenue. In preparing it tlie officers have 
been divided into two classes acoording as they are to be paid less or more than 
Rs. 100 a month, this being roughly the dividing lind in Provinces with organized 
establishments between subordinate officers who work under control and those who 
have a more<or less independent position. Where Bs. 100 represents the pay of 
the highest grade of an inferior class the officers in that grade are shown in the 
first column, and where it is that of the lowest grade of a superior class they are 
shown in the second : — 
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It Trill 1)6 convenient to examine the details of the table by Provinces. 

The Bengal proposals provide for 63 officers drawing Us. 100 a month and more 
and 197 drawing less. The number of sub-inspectors to a district varies from two to 
sixteen and averages six. The direct charge of excise under the control of the 
Collector is to lie in twenty-live districts with a Supeiintendent, and in nine, where 
it is of minor importance, with an Inspector. Eighteen more Inspectors are 
provided for work in heavy districts under the Superintendent, and a special 
Superintendent is to be posted to control preventive work in Oaloutta. The pro- 
posals do not make provision for the tree-tax system which will ioTolvo a farther 
increase if it is introduced. The Committee have no further remarks to offer 
except that' it is desirable to make every endeavour to improve the personnel of the. 
sub-inspectors who seem to be of an inferior class, and to insist upon a slandai’d 
of educational qualification before appointment. 

Similar remarks apply to the establishments proposed for Eastern Bengal. 
In the, amalgamation of excise staffs in Eastern Bengal and Assam, it will perhaps 
be possible to bring on to one list the proposed Superintendents for Eastern 
Bengal and the present Inspectors in Assam and to provide a duly qualified 
subordinate service graded in another list. 

The chief comment which the proposals for the United Provinces invite is 
that they are insufficient to provide for the adequate ohook of excise offences. The 
Committee are disposed to think that this Province has reached a stage at which 
the excise staff may relievo the police of the bulk of their preventive and detective 
duties. The establishment suggested is a very modest one costing as a whole' 
only 1‘6 per cent, of the revenue, and the Committee would recommend that 
the proposed staff of 46 Inspectors for IB districts should be gradually expanded 
in a ma'nner conirdensnrato with the work to' be dealt with. 

The same remarks apply but with more force to the case of the Punjab. In 
bis memorandum on the revision of the oxoise systems of 1884 Sir William Davies 
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roforrod to tbo maxim of political economy that no tax should he kept so 
high as to furnish a motive for its evasion too strong to bo counteracted by- 
ordinary means of pre-vention, and especially no commodity should be ^ taxed so 
highly as to raise up a class of lawless characters, smugglers, illicit distillers, and 
-the like.”* There is no doubt that this point has been reached in the Punjab, and 
the authorities are attempting to remedy the evil by a reduction of the price of 
liquor, apparently in the belief that the means of prevention at their disposal are 
insufficient to counteract the motives for evasion which the present rate of taxa- 
tion famishes. The Oommittee must question the -wisdom of this course and they 
are disposed to agree with a former Excise Oommissioner who writes : - “ My 
opinion as Excise Commissioner was and still is that we must maintain our 
high rate of duty and deal -with the question of illicit distillation by preventive 
measures. I do not think there has so far been any real effort in that direction. 
The preventive establishment is ridiculously inadequate and the matter has never 
received more than intermittent attention.” In submitting bis present proposals 
the Excise Oommissioner says : “ It is oEBoers rather than rank and file that are 
needed; men of decent position who will get about the country on horseback serve 
as a standing reminder that information is wanted and that the risk of discovery 
cannot with impunity be ignored, and set the police in motion when there are 
good reasons for doing so ; ” but the staff actually suggested consists of 47 officers 
on a pay of Es. 30 rising to Es. 100, to he recruited among others from field 
hanungoes and pattoaris. The Excise Commissioner adds elsewhere that if he had 
more mony to spend he would employ more head constables and girdauiars on 
preventive duty. The Committee agree with him in his statement of principle, 
hut they are obliged to characterize as unsatisfactory his proposals for carrying 
the principle into effect. The widespread prevalence of illicit distillation in the 
Province is a very grave evil from the point of view of morality as much as from 
that of the revenue, and the Oommittee cannot regard as at all suitable proposals 
to cope with it by the employment in the worst districts of one officer on Es. 80 
■with one or two assistants on Es, 30 or 40 and an even smaller establishment 
in others. They think that, as the Excise Commissioner himself says, it is 
essential to have the officer in charge of preventive operations in a position that 
commands respect, and for superior control they would have men of a much higher 
class than those proposed by him, the latter being appointed as their subordinates. 
Tliey are aware that such an arrangement would be expensive and might involve 
a percentage of charges’ to revenue exceeding that of any other Province, hut they 
think that this expenditure should bS’aocepted until the present abnormal state of 
affairs is brought to some satisfactory settlement. 

In the North-West Erontier Province the establishment is required more for 
control of shops than for any other purpose. The Eevenue Oommissioner thinks 
that the personnel might be improved. The cantonment establishments might also 
be amalgamated with the rest as has been done in the proposals for the Punjab. 
The Oommittee have no further suggestions to offer. 

The Madras establishment is large in comparison with others. The 630 
sub-inspectors are employed chiefly in connection -with tree-tax, and a great part 
of the work of the 87 Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors has to do with the' issue 
of licenses for tree-marking and the like and with the preliminary inquiries into 
oases reported by sub-inspectors which are features peculiar to this Province. As 
remarked in dealing with peons and petty officers the Oommittee think that there 
may be room for reduction in this staff as the people’s respect for the law increases 
and prosecutions diminish. Some reductions of the kind have already been made. 
The Oommittee would recommend that future revisions of the establishment sho-old 
take the direction of augmenting the number of officers in the higher and reducing 
that of those in the lower grades. An increase in -the number of officers 
empowered to make inquiry into cases under section 40 of the Madras Abkdri 
Act is desirable in order to reduce the delays iu placing accused persons before 
Magistrates and the difficulties undergone by persons subjected to departmental 
enquiries. 

* MilTs Pnnoiples of Political Economy, Book Y, Okapter VI. 
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The staff proposed for Bombay differs from that employed in Madras in that 
the number of ofiBcers on a pay of BlOO and oyer exceeds that of officers on less 
than B 1 00 a month. This difference is partly explained by the fact that the 
cost of living in Bombay is very much higher, so much so that some officers who 
were examined recommended that no sub-inspector should be paid less than 
B76 a month. The Commissioner of Ablcari is of opinion that those of the class 
at present employed are the most worthless people in Government service "and he 
proposes to employ them only on work that is capable of cheok, thus remedying 
a defect in the present arrangements under which a sub-inspector on B26 may 
be in sole charge of one or more talukas. The Oommiltee have no suggestion 
to make on these proposals except to recommend that the • control of tree-marki.ng 
should be undertaken by the special staff. It is not clear on tlie papers that this is 
intended, and if it is not possible for it to bo arranged for with the staff suggested, 
they think that a suitable increase should be made. 

The principles on which the scheme for the amalgamated Salt, Excise and 
Opium staff for Sind has been drawn up are, (a) to have a comparatively small 
establishment of well-paid men of fair education and intelligence with a tolerably 
high standard of probity instead of a largo body of ill-paid men who cannot be 
trusted to do their work properly, and (6) to provide ample and responsible super- 
vision over the establishment. Though the officers are divided in the table into 
two classes, they are really all grades of a single class. The establishment appears 
to the Committee to be suitable to the circumstances. 

In the Central Provinces sub-inspectors at the rate of two a tabsil 
working direolly under the Excise Officer of the district are on trial. So far as 
their work can he judged at present, the local officers consider that they have 
effected an improvement in the administration. The Committee suggest no change 
pending further oxporienoo except that stops should ho taken to distribute the 
staff more exactly with reference to the work to be performed than has hitherto 
been done. 

The Chief Commissioner is of opinion that the Ooorg staff needs improvement. 
Three of the officers, though classed as testers, have preventive duties to do. It 
is for the local authorities to consider the best means of providing suitable 
arrangements for this small Province. 

The staff in Ajmer-Morwara is reported inadequate to prevent offences and 
may ho suitably increased, especially if the Contract Supply system is introduced 
and the district monopolist's private estabiisbment disbanded. 

Baluchistan has no staff. The Committee fully agree with the local authori- 
ties as to the inadvisability of employing an establishment of any magnitude ; but 
if a distillery system he introduced along the railway line they think it advisable 
to have two or three Inspectors for control of shops. 

The Bangalore staff consists of a Superintendent and an Assistant Superin- 
tendent for the cantonment, and is adequate. The Committee would recommend 
that tbo employment^ of a similar staff bo considered by the authorities responsible 
for the control of other cantonments in Native States. 

In concluding their suggestions with regard to the officers to he employed on 
preventive and detective duties tbo Committee desire to make a strong recom- 
mendation that officers of the class of sub-inspector should never he employed 
except under adequate control, and while they recognize the impossibility of 
fixing a scale of pay suitable to all Pi'ovinors, they think it would be well if B50, 
the lowest rate of pay proposed by the Police Commission for sub-inspectors of 
police, ' were laid down as the minimum for officers of corresponding rank in the 
Excise Department. They would add a caution as to recruitment generally. It 
appears that in some Provinces no rules at present exist prescribing educational or 
other qualifications for officers entering this department and the evidence shows 
that many undesirable iicrsons have been entertained. The Committee would 
strongly urge the application of rules such as are generally in use in the Land 
llevenuo. Police and other departments requiring physical and educational 
qualifications from all candidates. 
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280. The Committee have already recommended that where an adequate special 

_ . . . _ stafif is emplored the prosecution of offences should bo 

oproseco ono ences. Qn^jpusted to • it and not to the police. The wisdom of this 

course is proved by the experience of Bengal and Madras and {in respect of 
salt cases) of Bombay. Elsewhere there is evidence to show that when 
prosecations are conducted by the police many cases fail or are thrown out 
through departmental jealousy or laci of interest. In making this recommend- 
ation for the adoption of direct prosecution the Committee do not propose that 
provisions on the Madras model should be repeated in other Provinces. • "While 
they insure a very high percentage of convictions in oases brought to trial and the 
release of many persons who might otherwise be placed before the magistracy, they 
involve much trouble and delay and would be out of the question in Provinces 
where a smaller departmental establishment is employed. The Committee have 
therefore thought it better to provide in the draft Bill that the Local Government 
may give excise oflBcers of any grade that it may think suitable the powers in 
respect of enquiry into and .prosecution of offences arising within their limits 
which are enjoyed under the Code of Criminal Procedure by the officer in 
charge of a police station. In many Provinces tbe practice for some time to come 
will be for both police and excise officers to undetake the prosecution of excise 
offences. 

281. The cases prosecuted under the Excise and Opium Acts in each Province 
1904-05 are roughly classified in the marginal table. 


in 


Province. 


Illicit 
mannfac- 
tnre or 
import. 

Illicit 1 
transport^ i 
Ipossession 1 
or Bale. 

Drenebes 

of 

liceuBO 

conditions. 

Bengal . , 

• 

1,088 

2,096 

166 

Asam • , 

• 

136 

148 


United Fiovincea 

• 

091 

489 

332 

Fnnjab , , 

• 

688 

836 

162 

A Orth- West Frontier 

sa 

4 

7 

Province. 

Zlodros , 


9,952 

6,604 

11,43 

Bombay . , 

• 

1,464 

724 

317 

Sind . , . 


22 

47 

16 

Central Frovincea 

• 

439 

034 

130 

Ooorg . 

• 

63 

i— — 

17 

6 


The large number of •*“ jlu uuo a.u.u.i.gi 

l^ocnaone in Maaree The Committee have in this chapter indicated bow in tbe 
case of the most important offence against tbe Excise laws the 
small number of proseoutions is not due to any lack of offenders throughout the 

country, and have shown in a previous 
chapter that in most Provinces the 
control of shops is insufficient or alto- 
gether absent. If illicit practices are 
to be put down and shops properly 
oontroHed a large number of prosecutions 
for a time at any rate is unavoidable and 
bound to accompany the first introduc- 
tion of an advanced system of excise, 
If the law is vigorously enforced prose- 
outions will decline as soon as the people 
learu to respect it. This has been 
illustrated in the case of Madras iu dealing 
with prosecutions arising in connection 
with the tree-tax system. It remalus to 
answer the question whether so large a number of prosecutions as have taken plaee 
m that Presidency is an inevitable feature of tbe local system of administration. 
In the Committee s opinion it is not, A considerable number is inevitable, but if 
preventive officers will devote themselves more to crime really affecting the 
revenue and less to technical offences, and if Magistrates will inflict deterrent 
punishments when serious offences are proved, the number of prosecutions will be 
largely reduced. In any case it is not to be expected that any other Province 
show a , number o£ proseoutions approaching the Madras figure^ if only 
for the reason that 47 per cent, of those arising in that Presidency are connected 
with toddy, of ^loh Madras consumes more than all the other Provinces of 
India together. The best means of further reducing prosecutions in Madras is 
to improve^ the personnel of the sub-inspectors and to bring this branch of the 

excise admuustration more under the direct cognizance of the Collectors than it is 
at present. 

282. The classes of officers now employed for control of distilleries and 

DiBttUeiy ona wttchon»e been mentioned iu a previous chapter 

staff. (paragraphs 62 and 63). The necessity for a thorough 

toui M 1 reform in most Provinces is fully accepted, and the subjoined 

table exhibits the classes proposed to be employed— ' ^ ’ ■* 
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Ntimbcr 

IHil 

Distillery and tvnrclionso ofllccrs tiroposodto bo omploycd* 


Prorincp. 

of 

H JMH9H 






diatillcrice. 

HI 


No, 

On a pay of 31100 and over 

No. 

Bengal ... 

Eaatcrn Bengal. 

27 

S 

21 

11 

Sub-Inapretors (30, 40, GO, GO,’ 
70, 80), 

Siili-In.pectors (30, 40, 60, 00, 
70, 80). ^ 

14 

4 

Inaportora (100, 125, 160, 176, 
200). 

InapectOTB (160) ... 

14 

1 

*** 

1 

.... 

Clerk. (26, 40) 

Muliarnrs (18, 20, 26, 30) 

2 



United FroTincci. 

20 

IG 

28 

inspeotora (100, 126, 160, 176, 

20 






2li0, 226, 260). 


Punjab ... ... 

Korth-Wcil 

C 

2 

• •• 

Naili TMisildftni (40, CO, 80) ... 
Mnbarrirs (20, 26) 

3 

2 

Head Insppotor (300) 

Tbbsildara (160) 

1 

2 

Prontier Pro- 
vinee. 







Uadia* ... ... 

11 

17 

c 

Snb'Inapcetorn (SO, 40, £0, 00, 
70). 

Sub-InapretOTB (14) (30. 36, 40, 

28 

■) ( 

Assistant Inspcetora (126, 1601 
176), 

insneetors (.11) (100, 125, 160, 
175, 200, 226, 250, 300). 

16 

Bombay 

2G 


COf dOy 75)« 

1 17 j 


t 

aaiincra (3) 30—40, GO— G6, 
and 76-100).' 

5 i 

SnperviserB (2) 160— 276, 

30J-.430). 

Siod ••• 

1 




A.Bi.tant Inapectora (100, 

160). 

a 

Central Province*. 

5 

03 

Sab-lnipeelora (SO, 40, 60, 00, 

J 

Insprctor (260 — 20 — 360) 
Inspcetora (100, 126, 160} ... 

1 

6 

Coorf^ ••• 

• It 

■ { 

T«Etcr.. .. 25 

Damglin ... 60—6—76 

) = 


• •• 

Ajmer-Mertvatn... 

1 ' 


Dare glia GO 

1 



Balneliutas ... 

OAJ 

• •• 




Bangalore ... 

• M 

1 

Snb-Intprrtor 80 

1 




The Oommittco’s reonmmondationa aro that Iho officers for tliis service should 
belong to tbo ordinary excise o^lablishmcnt and should he posted to speoial duty 
after a suitable training; that usually the small warehouses (where blending would 
not bo allowed) should bo controlled by periodical visits of the nearest officer of 
the provontivo staff, and the larger ones managed by an officer of tbo lowest class 
of preventive, officers, that is, generally speaking, a sub-inspector, while olfioera of 
the higher classes should bo posted to distillorics with due reference to thoir 
importance and tlio character of their management. 

283. It may bo useful to add a rocoramondatiou here that all tbo Govornmont 
The drtiraViHir of p»y- should 1)0 paid diroctly by tbo State, ^ It is a practioe in 
iDcntof oil citnWiBhnjcnu many Proviucos to mako distillers pay oitber the wholo or 
by Govirnuioni. q£ tbc>-alnric 3 of the TOon posted to their distillorics or a 

foo based on tbo g.nllonago. It does not appear to tbo Committco tbattliose charges 
bring any real profit to Govornmont. The small amounts that aro realised aro 
undoubtedly more than recouped by the distillers by an addition to tbo price of tbo 
spirit, which ultimately reacts on the I’evenuc, and the system is liable to have 
uiidcslrablo rc'UlUs in other ways. The Bxoiso Commissioner, Punjab, reports that 
the muharrirs employed in distilleries in that l^rovinco aro ordinarily treated as 
servants by tbo distillers whom they aro appointed to supei'vise, a position whioh 
is partly nttributnblo to the fact that tlioir pay though disbursed by Government is 
actually contributed by the firms concerned, and in recommending that the system 
•should " be abolished be observes I bat it places the supervisor in a false relation 
towards tlio distilling firm and hampers tbo introduction of improvements by 
complicating tbo interests of tbo administration with tbo claims and protests of 
iho trade. 

28dt. Por special reasons however some charges on distillers aro_ desirable, e.g. 

to prevent potty manufauturors working in . private buildings 
froni involving Government in unnecessary expense. To avoid 
this the Committco would suggest that a distiller should be 
made liable for csiablislimont cliargos whenever flieso amount to more than 
10 per cent, of tlio duty on issues from bis di'.tilloi’y. In several Provinces quarters 
for distillery officers aro required to be provided. While not regarding this as 
necessary in every case, the Committee would recommend tbo general adoption of 
the English rule which requires distillers to provide quarters when none are 
available at a reasonable rent in the neighbourhood. Another rule in force in 
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Madras and tlie Central Provinces also borrowed from the English system requires 
the payment of overtime fees when attendance is required for longer than the 
prescribed daily period. 

286. In dealing with the qu'e'ition of control it will be useful first to attempt to 
define the position of the Land Revenue authorities. The 
The coatrolling etna— Committee are fully agroed with the Local Governments that 
it is above all things necessary to maintain the authority and 
secure the co-operation of the Collector. To quote the Excise Commissioner of the 
Punjab, “ the difference between a darogha wandering in forlorn obscurity from 
shop to shop with bis little retinue of peons and a darogha in touch with Tahsildars, 
Deputy Inspectors of Police, Revenue girdawars and patwaria and accompanied or 
met by saildars and local notables is the difference between weakness and strength 
and it is the word of the ‘ district authorities * which makes that difference.” Rut 
opinion is equally unanimous that under present conditions Collectors have not the 
time for the detailed control which an organized system requires, and in the words 
of the Government of India “ the formation of a large preventive staff, unless 
adequately supervised and very strictly controlled would constitute a grave adminis- 
trative evil.” The question therefore arises how such detailed control is to he 
obtained while maintaining the authority andiseeuring the co-operation of the Collec- 
tors. The first step in this direction has almost invariably been the devolution of 
the control of excise to a particular officer of the district staff. The highly organized 
combined establishment in Madras was developed in the first instance out of 
Salt Deputy Collectors. In Bombay a system of control through the ordinary 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors is now giving way to one of control by special 
Assistants. In Bengal full-time Deputy Collectors of the Land Revenue staff have 
long been employed in districts in which excise is important, hut have shown 
a tendency to become specialised and to perform functions which the Collectors ought 
properly to exercise. The Bengal system is now on trial in the Central Provinces. 
In tlie United Provinces an Assistant of the district staff, commonly a covenanted 
Civilian, is placed in charge of excise work. In the Punjab a single officer is 
deputed to control excise work and try excise cases, but. in spite of instructions to 
the contrary in the Exoise Pamphlet, he is too frequently the Treasury Officer who 
is burdened with routine work and unable to move from headquarters. 

As excise work becomes speoialised, and this must he the case if systems are 
to be improved, this combination of functions becomes impossible. In Sladras it 
has long since ceased. In Bombay it is in process of replacement. The necessity 
for carrying the specialisation of the lower grades of the department through to 
the higher has been repeatedly urged in Bengal and forms part of the present 
proposals. In the Central Provinces the Bengal system affords a useful inter- 
mediate stage, hut the Chief Commissioner is convinced that complete specialisation 
wfil ultimately be necessary. The proposals for the United Provinces and the 
Punjab do not discuss the question because they provide for only a very partial 
relief of the police in the matter of prevention and detection of offences. When 
those duties are taken over by the department it seems to the Committee that the 
appointment of special officers for the control of the preventive staff will certainly 
he necessary, and if the active measures for the repression of illicit distillation 
which they regard as the first essential of excise refoi-m in the latter Province are' 
adopted, they would recommend the immediate appointment of one or two Extra 
Assistant Commissioners to control them. 

286. The extent of the connection of the controlling officer with the district 
ControiKnir officertreia- authorities falls uoxt for Consideration. The Punjab and 
ti<m to the District autbo- Madras Proviuces represent the opposite extremes of policy. 

^ In the Punjab the controlling officer is occupied with other 

duties^ is frequently unable to travel and therefore to exercise any proper control 
and is the trying Magistrate for cases reported by the darogliaa whom he 
supervises. In Madras the jurisdictions of the Assistant Commissioners are not 
coterminous with the Oollectorates, and while tho Assistant Commissioner 
sees and confers with the Collector the two officers have in actual work less 
oonneotion with one another than is deshahle. The results show themselves on the 
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one liand in excess of departmentalism and a tendency among the subordinates 
to regard statistics o£ oases and revenue as all-important and on the other in 
diminished sympathy and co-operation, of the general revenue staff with the exoiso 
establishment. The proper position of the controlling officer appears to the 
Committee to be one analogous to that of the Superintendent of Police. He 
should be subordinate to tlie Collector in all matters of general policy and in 
constant touch with him, hut he should relieve him of all matters of detail and 
should report to his departmental head on matters of discipline and internal organi- 
zation. This is api>roxiniately the relation aimed at in the proposals put forward 
for Bengal and Bombay. It should he clearly defined by rule. Such definition 
is the more necessary when, as under the Bombay proposals, a single excise 
officer wiU have to deal with the Collectors of two or more districts. The Com- 
mittee would add in conclusion that it is their experience that the appointment of 
an officer in this position does not, as is sometimes feared, tend to relieve the 
Collector of his interest and responsibility in excise matters, but rather enables him 
to put them to much better use than before by supplementing his general know- 
ledge of the needs of his district by an expert and special knowledge of excise 
conditions. 

The position of other revenue and magisterial authorities may he briefly 
disposed of. Commissioners of divisions in the Committee’s opinion should have 
no direct concern with exoiso, but should as in Bengal and in the United Provinces 
be consulted on questions of policy both by Collectors and by superior authority. 
The co-operation of Sub-divisional Officers is no less necessary than that of Collec- 
tors, more particularly in conneotion with licensing questions ; their dissociation 
from excise functions is to be deprecated. It will be useful if arrangements are 
made as in the United Provinces for the training of junior covenanted officers in 
excise matters by their occasional appointment to the control of the district excise. 
The assistance of Cantonment Magistrates may be very valuable. On this point 
loference may be made to the rule in force in the United Provinces under which 
a Cantonment Magistrate may with the permission of the Commanding Officer be 
placed in charge of the excise revenue under the Collector’s superintendence, thus 
occupying the same position in the cantonment as the officer in charge of excise 
does in the rest of the district. 

287. The following table shows the number of controlling officers of the 
TiioofficcM cmploTcd or standing of Assistant Collector, Assistant Commissioner, or 
applied for. ^ Superintendent employed or proposed to bo employed in the 

several Provinces as part of the separate excise staff 


Province. 

Assistant 

Collectors. 

Assistant 

Commis* 

sioners. 
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• 

• 

• 
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« 

« 
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• 

• 

• 
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• 

• 

• 
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• 

• 

• 
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Bombay . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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• •• 
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Sind . . . 

• 

« 

• 
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••• 

Central Provinces . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• •• 



Bangnloro . . 

« 

« 

t 




H 

8 
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In addition to the Assistant Commissioners the Madras Salt, Abkdri and 
Customs Department has three Deputy Commissioners for general control 
and for making the many personal inspections that are ncoessary for proper ad minis * 
tiaiion. 
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288. It trill bo appropriate to consider here bow far the amalgamation of the 
Tho question o£ nmeigo- pMsent oxoiso staff witU Other establishments is convenient 

motion of cxciso with cog- gy desiiablo. It is hardly necessary to insist that all the 
note deportments. employed on the excise of liquor, opium or drugs, or 

the prevention of offences against the excise laws, should be graded together and 
put under the same control. In respect of the special opium staff this reform has 
recently been effected in the Central Provinces and amalgamation is proposed in 
Bombay and Sind where the stoffs arc already under the same control.^ There 
are some small special opium and charas establishments in tho ^ Punjab which still 
remain to he absorbed. On the ‘subject of amalgamation with departments not 
directly concerned with excise the general opinion would appear to ho that it is 
desirable where they are cognate, since a larger cadre facilitates recruiting and 
ensures a fair flow of promotion, while a periodical change of occupation for excise 
officers is very desirable and an occasional transfer to sedentary work gives a much- 
needed rest to preventive officers whose ordinary duties keep them constantly on 
tour. Such an amalgamation has been carried into effect as between Salt, 
Abkari and Customs in Madras, and' is proposed iu the case of Salt, Dxcise and 
Opium in Sind and Salt and Excise in Bengal. An absorption of tho Salt staff at 
Chittagong into an amalgamated Excise establishment for Eastern Bengal and 
Assam is spoken of as possible. In Bombay the Salt and Excise Pepartments 
render mutual assistance and under the new scheme some effiours will have duties 
under both. An ultimate amalgamation is anlioip.nted and the Committee think 
that its evolution might he accelerated. Tho combination of the Opium and 
Excise Departments in tho United Provinces was recontl)* proposed. On excise 
grounds tho rejection of the proposal is to he regretted. Whether the revised 
Excise establishments contemplated in Northern India could not with advantage 
undertake the duties of patrol performed by similar offioers under the Norfcliern 
India Salt Department is a question on which tho Committee are not in a position 
to express an opinion, but they reeeived evidence incidentally that the wandering 
subordinates of the Imperial Dopartment would ho hotter able to do their work if 
they were backed by the authority of tho local officer. 

289. Other considerations affect tho question of amalgamating tho Exqiso 
Aai of dopQtntioa of Department with one which is not cognate, as, for example, tbo 

** Pand Kevonuo Department. In such n combination tho 
advantages above enumerated give place to disadvantages. 
Service in the Excise Department, if properly performed, is harder, more con- 
tinuous, more tedious and loss interesting than in almost any other branch of 
the public service. It does not offer the same scope for administrative ability 
or such prospects of advanoemont as sorvioo in the Land Eovenue Department, 
and when an officer is liable to serve in either branch a deputation to Excise tends to 
make him lose that general knowledge and training which lead to more profitable 
and honourable office. Accordingly tho attempt to combine the departments which 
has been made in all the older Provinces has been or is being given up. It will he 
sufficient to quote the experience of Bengal and the United Provinces. Eeferring 
in his Administration Eeport for 1892-98 to the Special Excise Deputy Colleotors 
the Bengal Commissioner says : “ It is hardly to ho expected that a special depart- 
ment like excise can he administered with success without an intimate knowledge 
of a vast amount of details connected with the mannfactme of, and trade in, the 
various articles of excise. To acquire this knowledge is a work of time while it is 
of little or no use to the officer after ho ceases to belong to .the Department. The 
duties, on the other hand, are irksome, and involve a considcrahlo amount of 
outdoor work. Service in the department is therefore .by .no means popular, and 
instances are hut too frequent of officers leaving no stone unturned to get hack 
to the general line. In the ordinary course they are permitted to revert after 
a few years of excise work with the result that all this special knowledge goes for 
nothing, wliile the new men who take tlioir places have to go over the some 
process of training, find in the meanwhile tho work suffers.” In tho United 
Provinces it is recorded in connection with the recent reorganisation proposals that 
fifteen Inspectors have been removed on promotion temporarily or otherwise 
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in two years, eacli transfer causing a dislocation of tlio arrangements in sereral 
districts. In any arrangement under which one department depends for recruit- 
ment upon another tlic less popular is liable either to become a dumping ground for 
incompetents or to be oflioored by a succession of capable but inexperienced men 
who leave just as they have learnt their work and become useful. An objection 
raised to the Punjab proposals is that the expansion contemplated by them of the 
lower appointments on tho Land Revenue list will increase a congestion which 
is ab’eady a serious matter of itself. 

The Com mittoe lay some stress on. tbo facts and arguments above summarized 
bcc-ause they have a direct bearing on the scheme which is shortly to be placed 
before the Punjab Government. That scheme embodies exactly those principles 
which tho older Provinces have rojected. It is true that it is proposed in drafting 
Tabsildars and Naih Tabsildars to -tho excise branch to compensate them by an 
appropriate pecuniary allowance for the sacrifice which they make aud for the risk 
which they run by diversion, to a less promising lino of service, aud to give them 
small revenue and magisterial powers in order to enhance their prestige with the 
people and tbeir own self-respect. Similar allowances have been tried and have 
failed in Bengal. In any case it seems to the Committee that the fact that the 
scheme needs bolstering up by special arrangements of this sort is a strong argument 
against it. In their opinion tbo proper course to pursue is not to bribe Land 
Revenue officers to undertake unpopular work which they will despise, but to 
recognise tliat the work is unpopular and pay for it accordingly and thus establish 
a close service which wiU develop an esprit de corps of its own. 

290. Another fcaturo of tlio Punjab sohemo which it is necessary to notice 
briefly is the reliance placed on local notables for assistance in 
prevention and detection of illicit distillation. While fully 
concurring in tho policy of ensuring tho co-operation of the 
respectable portion of the public, the Committee cannot consider it desirable either 
to make tbo local notables tbo main agents in tho provontion or detection of offences 
or to enforce w’itli too muoli severity their responsibility in oaso of failure to bring 
offences to notico. That they are not a wholly reliable agency is clear from tho 
Excise Commissioner’s statement that** the native servants of Government and local 
notables share in tbo popular feeling of sympathy ” with the illicit distiller “and 
often help fo dispose of the liquor.” It is also the case that the strict enforcement 
of this responsibility in tho case of actions of which they are presumed to bo cog- 
nizant or which they arc powerless to prevent must ultimately tend to alienate 
the sympathies of the best elements of the population. It seems to tbo Committee 
that it is essential to employ in tlm first place a suflicient preventive force under 
efficient control, that, the co-operation of tho local notables should bo regarded 
ns only subsidiary assistance and that punishment of these persons for failure to 
prevent offences should he resorted to only when it can be shown that they were 
aware of their commission. Provision to the latter olTect has been embodied in the 
Committee's draft Bill. 


291. Tlio next division of the establishment which has to bo considered is that 
required for teclmical control. No such establishment is 
Tccimiciii control. present except in Madras where an expert officer 

obtained from the Inland Revenue Lepartinent in Entrland undertakes with tho 
assistance, of three Distillery Inspectors tho control of all teohnical oporations at 
distilleries, warehouses and breweries in the Presidency in addition to laboratory 
work at head-quarters and tho training of distillery officers. The Local^ Govern- 
ments are unanimous in rocommeiiding the appointment of similar oincers. A 
proposal to this effect was submitted from Bengal, hut was not sanctioned by tbo 
Government of India on tbo ground that tbo appointment of an expert would not 
heoomo necessary until largo and well equipped distilleries liad been developed. 
The Committee would rcsjjoelfully submit that it is in the course of this develop- 
ment that tho services of such an olficor are most valuable. Many of the di^illors 
in tho country aro as wanting in tochnioal knowledge as tho controlling omcois, 
and neither have a proper understanding of the best means of adapting a new 
building to the requirements of up-to-dato control. It scorns theroioro to t o 
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Oommiitco that 'where large distilleries are being built, as in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, it is of the utmost importance to have the building adequately 
supervised from tlio Qi'st so as to avoid tlio necessity for subsequent alteration 
possibly at largo expense. The thorough overhauling of existing largo distilleries 
such as are found in Bombay is no less urgently needed ; the breweries outside 
Madras and Bangalore are practically free of control ; and tlicre aro many other 
direotloDs in which the services of suoli ofneors are required. At the same 
time it does not appear that there is any necessity for so many as one 
expert to each Province. Tlio Madras ofliccr attends to Bangnloro as well ns 
Madras. A second for Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, a third for the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West .Frontier Province and a fourth 
for Bombay, Sind and tho Central Provinces would probably bo .sufllciont^ for 
present roquiremen'ts. Tlie Committee would snggc.st that three duly qualified 
officers should bo procured from England, in the first instance on a throe years' 
agreement. 

292. Tho position of the head of tlic department has roforence naturally to 
the importance of the Province or Administration. In tho 
ot tlio Jcrati- North- \V cst Erontict Provinco and Baluchistan the Ecvenue 
Commissioner undcrlake.s control of excise in .addition toother 
branohes of tho revenue. The Commissioner in Coorg takes direct charge and the 
Chief Commissioner is both Chief llevonue Authority and Bocal Government. In 
tho case of Ajmer-Morwara the Collector of one of tho distiiots controls the oxcLso 
of both under tho Agent to tho Governor General in Rajput ana. Tho Excise 
Commissioner for tho Centr.al Provinces is a Deputy Cotuniissionor with ti local 
allowance acting directly under the ordcr.s of the Cliicf Coinmissiouer and exercises 
an anthority somewhat similar to though not so extended as that of the Inspector- 
General of Police. Tho functions of tho Excise Commissioner and the Cliiet 
Revenue Authority for Madras and for Bombay are merged in one office and are 
performed by a Member of tho Board of Revemio in Madras and by an officer of 
corresponding standing in Bombay. In Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Asmin, tho 
United ITovinces and tho Punjab tlio funclions arc soparaietl .and the Excise 
Commissioner works under tho Board of llcvcnuo or (he Financial Commissioner 
as Chief Revonue Authority. With record to this arrangement it is of interest 
to recall some remarks made by Mr. Buekland on the subject in bis report on 
the Madras and Bombay systems in 188'^. lie said: “It is of the greatest 
importance again to diminisfi the number of links In an administrative chain. 
This is not a special feature of abkari inaltcrs, but it is common to .all administna- 
tiro departments. In Madras and Bombay there is no nhkari authority c.voept 
the Commissioner between the Collectors on ttic one hnntl and the Government 
on the other. It is worthy of remark that, in constituting tho Abkari Cominis- 
sionership in Madras, it was originally contemplated by Government to ])lacc the 
appointment under the Board of llcvcnuo, but it was finally decided that tho 
Commissioner of Abkari should he a Member of tho Board. Under the original 
plan the Commissioner’s proposals and schemes would all have had to bo submitted 
to two seta of authorities — tho Board and Government, It is easy to see that they 
would have had much difficulty in passing such an ordeal : delays would have 
resulted; the mutilation of schemes would Jmvo discouivagcd tho Coinmissionor; ho 
would have had no real power or authority; his relations with fho Collectors would 
soon have hccomo embarrassing. The position of tlio Abkari Commissioner as 
finally settled in Madras, and as assigned in Bombay in 1878, is the best 
calculated to develop tlio usefulness of the appointment. It admits of liberty of 
action being gran.t.cd to tho Abkari Commissioner, with the necessary control of 
supreme authority ; it is the position accorded to bends of other depart inents, 
such as Jails and Registration.” The Committee have evidonco that the difficulties 
which Mr. Bucklnnd anticipated 171111 an Excise Commissioner and a superior 
authority under Government have in fact arisen. Belays have resulted; Excise 
Commissioners have been much discouraged by the mutilation of their schemes ; 
some have complained that they had no real power or authority, and instances of 
friction with Collectors have not been wanting. Theso difficulties have not hceu 
Bufficiont to prevent considerable advances in administration, but they seem to 
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the Committee to be suoh as should be removed when opportunity offera. The 
alternatives appear to be to invest the Chief Revenue Authority with the responsible 
control of the department allowing him the assistance of one or two superior 
inspecting officers, or to put an end to the direct connection between the present 
Chief Revenue Authorities and the department, giving the bead of it a position 
corresponding to that of the Inspector-General of Police and complete control 
subject to the Local Government. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
the former alternative has been suggested as possible now that the work devolving 
on the Members of the Board of Revenue has been decreased. The cost might 
bo less than that of the present proposals for Bengal if the duties assigned 
to the Assistant Commissioners of Excise were also performed by the inspecting 
agency above suggested. In the United Provinces the Member of the Board 
of Revenue in charge of Excise himself recognises the difficulties of the present 
^ position, which he describes by saying that there ore now five wheels to the coach, 

* and proposes the adoption of the second alternative. Tlie same solution would 
very possibly be suitable to the Punjab. It should bo added that there is in 
Bombay under present arrangements too much centralisation of work in the hands 
of the Commissioner, which is liable to create difficulties to a now incumbent. 
The amalgamation of the Salt and Excise Departments wliioh is expected to be 
evolved in course of time will help to remedy this by supplying a deputy in the- 
person of the Collector of Salt Revenue. 

It is hardly necessary to odd that the head of the department should in all 
cases be a comparatively senior officer and that changes should be avoided so far 
as possible. A convenient means of ensuring this is to provide that no new 
pormanent incumbent shall take over charge of the department except on the 
understanding that ho is to take no leave except sick leave for a term of two years. 

293. The following table summarises the figures in the previous paragraphs and 
shows roughly the number of men proposed to be employed 
propped. of the large Provinces on menial, executive, technical 

and supervising duties respectively, and the approximate 
percentage borne to the excise revenue by the cost of each establishment as shown 
in the returns or proposals of the Province ooncorned : — 


ProTlncc. 

bTuinbar ol men propoeod to bo employed. 

PoTcentago of 
cost of proposed 
stall to exoiso 
rovenno of 100-1>06. 

Menial • 

ExeeutWe. 

Technical. 

Supervising. 

Dcngal . . 


m • 


mm 

28 

2 

4-1 

Xaatern llrnflint 


• « 

23C 


5 

2 

8-0 

DnUed ProrlnccD 


• • 



21 

• •• 

1*6 

Punjab . 


• • 

101 


C 

• •• 

2-9 

Mndroi • 


« « 

C,80d 


43 

10 

6'7 

nombay • 


m • 

1,411 

343 


7 

6*8 

Sind 


• • 

1C9 

22 

3 

1 

2-8 

Central Provinces 


• 4 

409 

170 

03 

• •• 

4-0 


204j. It may bo useful to add a brief statement of the Committee’s general 
conolusions. The essence of good excise administration is a 
TiioComniUico'.concioitom. properly recruited preventive stall, incessant 

inspection both by it and by active controlling olTicers, the maintenance of the 
Collector’s authority assisted by the special dopartm<‘nt, and an adequate provision 
for tcclmical work and for training of tcohnical officers. The combination of all 
brandies of the Excise Department is strongly recommended and amalgamation 
with cognate departments is desirable, but the deputation to excise work of officers 
from departments which possess superior attractions is to be deprecated. The 
head of the dopai-tmont should ho an officer of otanding who should have the power 
of issuing orders both to the Collectors and to tho special staff, and reasonable 
continuity in tho office should bo secured. If there is a Chief Revenue Authority 
intermediate hotwoon the head of the department and Government tho interference 
of that authority should bo confined to important matters of policy. The Com- 
missioner should have superior subordinates of a standing to carry on settled pohey 
who would afford a recruiting ground for future heads of thp department. It is 
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desirable at any rate in the larger Provinces f Of oJficers of the department to wear 
uniform so as to enable them to exercise without hindrance the duties conferred 
on them by the law and to check attempts at personation. The ^fitting expendi" 
tare on establishments depends on many considerations, but pritna facie 6 per cent 
of the revenue is a justifiable charge, and more may bo desirable. 

296. The Committee have recommended the appointment of technical oifioers 
for control of distilleries. They now make some further 
Ohanecosaity for tcchm- proposals in the Same connection. Classes for the training 
ml training. distillery officers are held in Madras, and in Bombay a 

laboratory Jtraining is given. Elsewhere the officers are self-taught or not taught 
at all and it is difficult to estimate the results of the ignorance that prevails. 
The want of knowledge among distillers is illustrated by the fact that Major 
Bedford found the processes of no less than S8 distilleries radically defective in 
so simple a matter as the proper dilution of the wash, though in 1884i Dr, Warden «, 
had pointed out the proper proportions. If the quality of spirit is to be improved 
and a considerable loss of revenue that occurs at present is to be checked,^ it is 
essential that distillery officers should have a chemical and technical training in 
their work sufficient to enable them both to control and to instruct. The Bocal 
Governments are unanimous in recommending this. The Committee think it 
would not be out of place if a portion of the course were open to such distillers as 
desired to take advantage of it. 


296. Another urgent necessity of the administration is an excise laboratory both 
for periodioal tests and for experimental work. The Com- 
ei^a'iabaSy. ” ™ mittee believe that such laboratories are found in all European 
countries. The need for one must be felt iu any department 
dealing with manufactures in which chemical processes are involved. The only one 
at present in India is that in Madras which has fully jnstifiod its existence, but 
there is much ground which it has not attempted to cover. The work which the 
Committee anticipate would be undertaken by such a laboratory as is recommended 
by them would include the investigation of distilling materials in use in India, the 
fixing of standards of outturn, enquiry into native ferments, the determination of 
the best conditions for working the various materials and yeasts, the adaptation to 
Indian conditions of prooesses worked out in temperate climates,’ the ascertainment 
of the best means of dealing with the technical didiculties which stand in the way 
of the production of spirit from mahna by modern processes, the scrutiny of 
proposals regarding plant proposed to be set up in new distilleries, the testing of 
samples of washes that give unsatisfactory or variable outturn and of samples 
of liquor produced at distilleries and purchased at shops, the determination of 
obscuration caused by acids, the preparation of tables of wastages in' blending and 
otherwise and the investigation of chemical ‘dyes’ as an aid to the defection of 
illicit liquor. Among cognate industries which might he assisted with advice are 
those concerned with the production of turpentine, acetone and lomon-grass oil. 
It is in the Committee’s knowledge that in one instance the latter manufacture has 
had to be given up because of deaths caused by the fumes in the absence of a proper 
still. In connection with foreign liquor there will be, if the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are accepted, a variety of samples of liquor to be analysed for purity, 
samples of flavouring and colouring matters to be investigated and various 
materials used in the manufacture of beer to be examined. The tests for obscura- 
tion used in Customs ports have also been found recently to need thorou'^h revision. 
Science applied to the toddy trade will, it is hoped, result in the evolving of a test 
for the detection of lime which will be an efficient check on the admixture of sweet 
and fermented toddy. The process of manufacture of pacJiwai needs thorough 
overhauling j great advantage has resulted in Japan from such an enquiry. There 
is similar scope for the application of science to dealings in opium and ganja. 


Another most useful purpose which an excise laboratory could serve, if a 

And a store and worisiop Workshop Were added to it, is in respect of the 

lot ezdio appaiatns. puroiiaso, issuc and standardization of hydrometers and the 
^ provision of some other articles commonly used in distilleries. 

A store ana workshop of this kind which is attached to the laboratory at Madras 
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lib>s been found of great service. In the matter of hydrometers the committee 
found that there was great waste of money in some Provinces ; several in use were 
set to fixed temperatures, and expensive brass hydrometers which are quite 
unsuited to acid Indian spirits were employed and issued even to subordinate 
officers. Major Bedford found 40 per cent of those he observed in his four 
incorrect, some by as much as nine degrees. The use of such instruments is liable 
to result in a very considerable loss of revenue. The Committee would recommend 
tbat the stamp of instrument best suited for use by each class of officer should he 
ascertained and a sufficient supply for all Provinces procured from England and 
issued after correction at a central laboratory. Arrangements might then he made 
for periodical return to store and restandardization. The other articles that might 
he dealt with at a similar store are sacoharometers, thermometers, bung-rods, 
excise safes, cocks, and measures. One great obstacle in the way of revising 
distillery arrangements is the difficulty of procuring articles of this nature in India. 

' In deciding w'here the technical school and laboratory should be established 
it has to be remembered that Madras is already provided for 

0 ciMs ion. o SI 6. there is a laboratory now working at Kasauli. The 

facts above set forth and others appearing from Major Bedford’s reports indicate 
that the latter institution should he maintained for some time to come. The 
school, the Committee are disposed to think, would be best held at one of the 
larger distilleries in the plains, and the Bocal Governments would probably prefer 
that the instructors, one of whom should he a technical officer and the other a 
chemist from the laboratory, should attend and deal with a class in each Province 
• in turn. Until technical officers are appointed it will perhaps be necessary to hold 
these schools in the neighbourhood of Kasauli and to require all the instruction 
to be done by the laboratory staff. The Committee’s recommendation is that the 
Kasauli laboratory should he maintained for another three years at least in 
order to deal with the matters above alluded to and that the question of , its 
further maintenance should then be considered, possibly in ^ connection with , that 
of the establishment of a general laboratory fox commercial investigations. 

297. The Committee are instructed to report whether there is sufficient co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination between Provinces and excise matters, 
oJtaation*rf“Sort. present there is not ; indeed the tendency has been to 

" “ ' treat each Province as a watertight compartment. Supply of 

country spirit by one Province to another was till recent years unknown. The 
distribution of Eosa rum caused much correspondence and difficulty. Poreigu 
liquors made in the country still lack the privilege of free transit and in some cases 
are' not allowed import at all. Eveu protective belts of outstills b y on e Province 
against another with an outstill system are sometimes employed. Where negotia- 
tions with Native States have been conducted, it is not unusual to find that each 
Province has treated for itself and that the arrangements along the border of a State 
vary with the jurisdictions which it touches. Co-operation in respect of travelling 
smugglers is conspicuously wanting, and there are no arrangements for passing on 
information regarding them such as are employed by the police in ^ the case of 
important criminals. In respect of co-ordination it would be easy to cite numerous 
instances in wbioh Provinces have laboriously experimented with systems ^ which 
have been tried and rejected by their neighbours, only to discard them in their turn. 

There are three remedies possible for this state of affairs, the first for 
Provinces to depute their own officers to study the arrange- 

And the best moans of pf others, the second for the provincial Excise Oom- 

obtainmgifc missiouers to meet in periodical Conference, the third for an 

officer with a general knowledge of systems to be made available by 'tlm Go'rorn- 
ment of India for investigation, consultation and advice. , All three methods have 
theii- advantages. The first has been largely made use ot by the deputation ot 
officers from other Provinces to study ganja arrangements in Bengal and c^tillery 
methods in Madras, and at the Committee’s instance two 'Excise Oommssio^rs 
have been sent on deputation for the latter purpose in the last three months. But 
the advantages of such deputations tend to be confined to the officers d^ted. 
Periodical consultations have undoubtedly had advantages in other departments 
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Sind "Would be siiniluTly beneficial in the matter of excise. The appointment of an 
expert officer to explain systems under trial, to investigate difficulties on the spot 
and to bring the exp)erience of one 'Province "to the aid of another would greatly 
facilitate wnd expedite the widespread reorganization of excise arrangements which 
the acceptance of the Committee’s proposals will involve, and Tvoold yield more 
valuable and permanent results than the other two expedients. Such an ^officer 
might also serve a very "useful purpose in treating for all the Provinces concerned 
with Native States which touoh a number of different jurisdictions. The Com- 
mi'ttee think that all three methods might be given a trial, premismg in the ease 
of the last that the functions of the ofl5.cer employed should be purely advisory. 


298. The Oomxuittee do not propose to discuss in any detail the q'ueslion of 
smuggling from Native States. It is a difficulty which is felt 
s4?r®' “ almost every Province and in their opinion mi^t be greatly 
reduced if it were properly approached. The isolated 
references by individual Provinces in respect of particular shops^ or areas, not 
infrequently couched in somewhat technical language, have not carried conviction 
to native rulers who possibly did not understand them, and if they did did not 
recognise that they were put forward in pursuance of the Government , of India’s 
policy as a whole, but regarded them as aiming at securing revenue for the 
Government at the expense of the Native State. What appears to the Committee to 
be necessary in the first place is an explana"tion, personal if possible, of the 
Government’s policy to the rulers and an invitation to co-operate. If they are 
willing to do so, as the Goinmit'tee believe "will frequently be found to be tlie case, 
they may be lent the assistance of qualified officers. If with such assistance they 
bring their systems into line with those of the adjacent Provinces, as some of the 
more advanced have already done, nothing furlher is required than to induce them 
to continue the progress as British administration improves. Sbohld they bo 
un"vvilling to do this they may fairly be asked to arrange the institution of a mutual 
shopless zone along their borders. Por this purpose a local committee representing 
the Administrations concerned is desirable for the pui'pose of travelling along the 
border and determining the large villages or other places within the zone at which 
it is necessary to allow sale of intoxicants to continue. In special oases where 
'small isolated areas of Native State territory lie in the midst of British districts it 
is impossible to arrange a zone of this kind and a more satisfactory means of 
settlement is the leasing of the excise management of the area iu question by 
the Guvernment within whose territory it lies. This is an arrangement that has 
been successfully carried out by the Bombay Government and has been imitated 
in the Central Provinces. In all such arrangements the Committee cannot too 
strongly recommend personal negotia'fion and a consideration of the interests of 
the State as a whole. In the oase of the Bundelkhand border for instance they 
have urged the necessity of negotiation at the same time -with all the States 
concerned, since the removal of shops from the border by one of them would expose 
it to smuggling from its neighbours if all did not take simultaneous action. 


299. The Committee will conclude "with a brief mention of some administrative 
Some odministrative aidi arrangements in check of illicit practices. One which is in 
deteetton usc in Madras is a prohibition of the manufacture of spirit 
from certain bases which are commonly used for iUioit manu- 
facture. Another de-vice enforced in this Presidency kno"wn as the Sweet Toddy 
Biules has been noticed. The Mhowra Blowers Act is one which has been found 
necessary for local reasons in Bombay, but the Committee do not recommend 
its extension to any other area. The question of the limitation of strength and 
private possession of country spirit has been discussed in connection with the 
prevention of drunkenness. It has also an important bearing on the detection of 
crime since in order to imitate an exact strength an illicit distiller must be escort 
as well as possessed of instruments, while the limitation of possession without permit 
not unfrequently results in the detection of illicit liquor the possesaiou of which 
"under one of the Acts in force is not an offence in itself. 

^ f 

The colouring of liquor is another means of facilitating the detection of iUioit 
practices. This is arranged sometimes by requiring outstill mau'ufao'turers to 


\ 
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colour all that they make so as fo ensure its detection if it is taken into a distillery 
area and at others hy colouring distillery liquor so as to ensure detection of illicit 
liquor that is uncoloured. Similar arrangements are made where varying rates 
of duty are enforced to distinguish the liquor issued under different rates. ;• The 
regulation regarding outstill liquor is useful though it is impossible to enforce it in 
all cases. Tn the case of colouring of distillery liquor most elaborate arrangements 
were made in Bengal for the use of a chemical ‘ dye ’ which would give a particular 
reaction. They proved’ a failure under circumstances which have been reported to 
the Government of India hy Major Bedford. The Committee are disposed to 
doubt whether such, elaborate arrangements were ealled for or will be necessary 
in any case until it is shown’ that the illicit distillers have reached the stage of 
imitating.a fixed strength and the simple processes of colouring that are readily 
available. Such arrangements are successfully enforced in parts of Madras and 
Bombay.-, . 

The grant of rewards is. an unpleasant necessity of the prevention of fiscal 
offences since no private person is likely to give information without such an 
incentive.. Eewards given should he prompt and liberal, and the Committee think 
that they should he granted hy the revenue authorities and not by magistrates 
and have accordingly omitted from their draft Bill tlie provisions regarding them 
which appear in some existing Acts. Pormal rules should he drawn up regarding 
their grant which should include a limitation of the classes of o£B.cers to whom 
they should he awarded. One more arrangement hitherto not commonly adopted 
is the black-listing of villages in which excise offences are unusually rife. It has 
been found a useful measure to maintain a record of convictions in particular 
’villages and .to secure that those at which fiscal offences are very common are 
more frequently visited than the others or to post officers in the locality so long as 
necessity exists. Other aids to prevention will doubtless suggest themselves as 
the organization aud work of the eatablishmen^j^rooeeds. 


31 
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GHAPTEE XIV.—LAW AND EULES. 


300. The Committee are instruoted to consider whether the various defects 

which have been brought to notice in the Northern India 
ittstroctiona received. Exoiso Act (XII of 189b) make a complete repeal and re- 
enactment of that Act desirable ; and if so, to indicate the main lines on which 
fresh legislation is required. They arc also to report whether it would be prefer- 
able to have one new Act for the Provinces to which the existing Act extends, or 
whether Provinces with Legislative Councils might not preferably have local Acts 
of their own as is already the case in Madras, Bengal and Bombay. In either 
case they are requested to prepare a skeleton Bill which will serve as a model for 
the separate local Acts if these are found preferable, and to advise regarding the 
local modifications which would be necessary. The Central Provinces draft Bill' 
is indicated as a useful basis on which to work. 

In a subsequent reference they are desired to consider the control of the 
methylated spirit traffic by specific legislation in connection with the revision of 
Act Xn of 1896. 

301. In carrying out these instructions the Committee have made a minute 
TUoBrcisoAcia in force study of Exoisc Acts at prescut iu force in India of which, 

^ India may ho divided including somo Nativo Stoto cnaotmcuts, ton have passed 
into two eronra- undcT theit scrutiny. In the result it appears that, in respect 

of their material provisions, the Excise Acts in foroo in India can practically bo 
reduced to two j namely, — 

(1) those which proceed on the model of Bengal Act XXI of 1866, including 

Bengal Act Vll of 1878 with its subsequent modiQontions, 

Act XII of 1896, which is in force in the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces, Burma, Ooorg, and Ajmer-Morwara and has 
been extended to Baluchistan and Bangalore, 

The Mhow, Neemuoh and Nowgong Excise Law of 1898, 

The Indore Eesidenoy Bazars Excise Law of 190i>, and among 
Native State enactments, 

The Bhartpur Excise Law ; and 

(2) those which are modelled on Bombay Act Y of 1 878, including Madras 

Act I of 1886, and the Excise Laws of Mysore and Kashmir. 


802. In examiuing the oharactcristics of these two groups of enactments the 
Committee propose to commence with the latter, for the 
in^. reason that the fortnor are all either rmder revision or in 

urgent need of it, while the latter in many respects provide 
the model on which the revision is proceeding. Tho principles on which the 
authors of this group of onactments prooeoded are desorihed in a note which was 
written at the time of the framing of Madras Act I of 1B86. It was said of it that 
" the most striking feature is the permissive character of the enactment ; tho Act 
requires that manufacture, possession and sale shall ho covered by liconso granted 
by due authority, hut, speakmg generally, it may he said that in other respects 
it merely indicates tho broad lines on which the ahkari administration is to he 
conducted, and the natm'e of tho control which may he exercised, leaving points 
of detail to be determined by rules framed under tiie Act which have the force of 
law. This elasticity is of great value, as it enables tho Government to deal with 
varying circumstances without ueoessitating frequent recourse to the legislature 
to amend the law, and leaves the Government free to make control more stringent 
or relax it by applying the provisions of tho Act as may appear desirable with 
reference to the requirements of different localities, or tho necessity for restricting 
the traffic in different descriptions of liquor.” Tho Act accordingly embodied 
provisions in respect of country spirits giving power to the Local Government to 
license or establish distilleries or warehouses, to fix rates of -duty on country 
spirits locally produced or imported, and to prohibit by notification transport from 
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OT 10 local areo into another.^ Foreign li(juors \rero defined so as to cover all nrhioli 
Tfere made Uable to the tariff rate of duty. Provision was made for the taxation 
of toddy under either a tree-tax^ or a farming system as might be convenient to the 
XiOcal Government. The provisions relating to intoxicating drugs were similar to 
those relating to country spirits, cultivation being substituted for manufacture. 
Power was taken for the creation of an PSxoise Department and the appointment 
of an<ofl5.cer to control it, and for enquiry by its oBdoers into ofifeuoes against the 
Excise law under powers similar to those oonferred by the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The misoellaneons seotions provided for the making and notification 
of rules, the compounding of offences, bar of actions, exemption of medioated 
articles, and the like. 

303. The Acts based on the Bengal Act XXI of 18B6 proceed on a different 
ThMo which fovonr epe- * ^o^ception. Instead of enabling they are restrictive ; specific 
eifio legislation. Systems are provided for, and it is frequently impossible to 

develop a system because the law in force provides only for 
snob. features as wore known at the time of its passing. This form of legisla- 
tion is carried to the pilch of absurdity in the Bhartpur enactment where the 
headings of columns of returns and provisions for filling them are entered in the 
substantive law. 


30di. A few instances of such defects in Act XII of 1896 may be mentioned. 

Act XII of 1606 . Act provides only for the Sadar Distillery system in its 

orndest form. Though it allows differentiation of duties, it 
makes no provision for the punishment of the transport of liquor issued under one 
rate into an area under another. It contains particular provision for every detail 
of the transaotions in warehouses for custody of hemp drugs, but ignores the 
subject of the wholesale vend of liquor. It leaves the definition of country and 
foreign liquor to he varied from time to time by Local Governments, and gives 
wholly inadequate powers for the regulation of the traffic in tari. The procedure 
prescribed for dealing with offences is such as to put great obstacles in the way of 
detection and arrest. The power of inspection is unnecessarily limited; the 
punishments prescribed arc inadequate ; the sections that permit of rule-making 
aro BO scattered that it is impossible to frame a coherent set of rules on any 
general subjoot j and there is no provision for the notification of rules when made. 
There aro many minor defects. The Committee have no hesitation in saying that 
this Act should be completely repealed. 


305. Anotlierof this group to which the Committee have given much consider- 
ini ation is the Bengal Excise Bill. They are aware that this 
" ' ‘ * represents the results of several years* labour and that it has 

in a measure received tlie approval of the Supreme Government ; hut after careful 
examination of its provisions and discussion of them with the Bengal^ Government, 
they feel it their duty to recommend that it should not become law in its present 
form. The following aro a few of the leading defects they find in it. It retains 
some provisions wliich at the time of its inception were still in force, hut are now 
liable to become not only unnecessary but harmful. Of such a nature is the 
distinction between distilleries wmrkccl after the European and those ■worhed after 
the native method— a di.stinction which has ceased to exist and might prove an 
obstacle in the way of the accepted policy of the Government of India to admit to 
the country spiiit — market spirit — made in India in {properly equipped distilleries. 
The matter is further complicated by the omission properly to define country liquor 
and foreign liquor and by tho provision made in clauso 6 for the manufacture of 
country spirit in a distillery licensed under clause 3. Another instauoe of obsolete 
provisions that have been retained is that for the grant of foreign liquor hoonsesto 
travelling merchants. In its newer provisions tlie Bill repeats the mistake in tho 
old Act of attempting to provide specifically for systems not yet fully devclopea. 
Tho exact details of the sj'stom of Ooniract Supply vary from time to time and trom 
Province to Province, but the Bill in question attempts to define them m tue 
substantive law of a ]?rovinco which is still in tho veiy early stages of trial o 
the system. Other provisions ivhioh show a tendency to tie the hands 
Government unnecessarily and might prove voiy inconvenient in actual practice, 
are those relating to the conduct of warchoufes. Clauses whioh are of muon 
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mpottanoo from tho point of view of th.o present inquiry are those relating to inter- 
provial import and o xport. These appear to the Oommitteo to bo so framed as 
to be liable to put obstacles in the way of the co-ordination and co-operation between 
Provinces which the Government of India desire. The Bill contains no provision 
for the legalization of the tree-tax system, the retrial of which has been recom- 
mended both by the looal authorities and by the Committee. Excise offences are 
greatly multiplied, whereas they could have been grouped into a few broad classes. 
The procedure in respect of detection and arrest is in the Committee’s opinion 
capable of simplification. Above all the Bill is extremely verbose, very much 
longer than any existing Aot, and contains some repetitions which could bo avoided 
and many provisions which do not need to appear in the substantive law, while 
the provisions under which rules may be made arc scattered over no less than 
forty-eight different clauses and sub-olauses. 

306. If the above rcoommendations for the repeal of Aot XII of 1896 and the 
Tho quetion of o Bon. recasting of the Bengal Bill are accepted, the way is open for 

Act or special Acts legislation for tho whole of India except Madras and Bombay, 
for ProTinccs. considering the form which this legislation should take tho 

Committee are met by the questions whether the new law should bo in the shape 
of separate Acts for Provinces which have Legislative Councils of their own and of 
a common Aot for the rest or of a general law enacted by tho Government of 
India, whether suoli a general law should apply not only to tho Provinces to which 
Act XII of 1896 now applies but also to Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
and whether (though this question is not within the terms of the referenoo made 
to them) tho general Act should bo made applicable to the whole of British India, 
Of the local Governments which are under Act XII of 1896 and have Legislative 
Councils, those of the United Provinces and the Punjab do not press for separate 
Acta of their own ; the point was not discussed with the Government of Bengal; 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam had no decided opinion to offer, and 
the Committee are not acquainted with the views of the Government of Burma. 
After full deliberation on the respective merits of one general Act and of a number 
of local Acts, tho Committee have formed a decided opinion in favour of tho one 
Act, provided that its scope be made suflicicntly wide and its provisions sufficiently 
elastic to enable each Looal Government to adopt and work whatever system is 
deemed best for its Province in respect of any article dealt with in excise adminis- 
tration, One of the chief objects of their appointment is to seoure tho co-ordination 
of tho excise systems, and there is notliing in their opinion wliich.will tend so muoh 
to this end as a co-ordination of the main provisions of the law. This is espeoially 
necessary in tho case of tho definition and taxation of foreign liquors made in India, 
the grant to them of free transit from Province to Province, the freeing of inter- 
provincial imports and exports from harassing restrictions, and similar matters. The 
only reason in favour of local Acts is that they are more easily altered and more 
readily adapted to local circumstances. After examining the operation of the Acts 
in force the Committee consider that this reason has little wciglxt in the case of 
excise. The local conditions that need special treatment arc not such as are com- 
mon to whole Provinces, but arise from tho fact that general development has been 
slower in some areas than in others. These are fitly dealt with by orders of Local 
Governments exempting areas or persons from the operation of tho whole or part of 
the law. The general principles of the excise administration are common to the 
whole of India, and the broad outlines of the law will bo the same whether it is 
contained in one or in many Acts. There are manifest advantages in having it 
drawn up in a uniform shape by tho highest authority, and manifest disadvantages 
in working co-ordinated systems under differing laws. 

307. The Committee have also come to the conclusion that since the existing 
And of tho law of the Bengal Act must be amended there is no sound reason why 

fntare in BenenV and Boot- Bengal Or Eastern Bengal and Assam should remain outside 

neaion System of excise legislation which it is proposed to apply 

to the Provinces under the present general law, and that it is highly desirable that 
one Act should cover them all. Theoretically it might ho deemed preferable that 
he same Act should extend to the whole of India ; but tho Committee are of opi- 
tnion that it need not be extended to Madras and Bombay at present siacqthp Acts in 
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force in those Presidencies do noHston/? ^ j i. 

capable of amendment in certain defcaflH reTision, though they are 

Act should howeVer be made suffident The new 

capable of extension to the above fnm PvL?^ British India and 

for special areas should disappear. ovinces if desired, and all local laws made 

308. The main lines on whinli +Tio i x. , 

been briefly^i^ilicatld^ 

a. me are. oTTaf^^. 

Government of India, and for oontrollin® Ppjioy laid down by the 

, ■ excise administration so that they work harmon?m°^f^T various systems of 
the whole of that area, while ennhlino. />« “i^aly to the greatest advantage of 
methods within its own limits as are 1 rovince to adopt and carry out such 

la other words it *“'”1 ionditioos. 

of which the pioneer is the Bombay Act V of i r?r permissive group, 

an improved copy. The draft Bill ^ of 1888 

view to giving eOeot to these obiectsis contaiTie^?? Committee have prepared with a 
tion of its objects and of the reasons for Appendix I, and a full explana- 

its. clauses is given in Apperdiril If in 

important of these : — * sufficient here to recite the more 

and ‘fSeigT^^hquor^'S'^'^^J^^ are those of ‘country* 

Act which define country liquor as lioum^wliirth ’ ir. Pi^ovisions of the Mai;as 
and foreign liquor as including all liquors x, / i^ate of duty 

carrying into effect the Sv of Z ° are adopted with a view to 

mann^tured in well equipped distilleries fn^ir country sphif maTkel!“Ld'of 

» btr“r“rorT£:i^4^S? r/ ■ 

the department and his relatioTto 1 

necessary to facilitate inter-proviucial import and export thhoui inlaxi^rproper 
control are next laid down, the difficulty attending such import and e™*t bK 
one of the greatest defects of the present law. In dealing witli manufaclnire^ 
possession and sale the Committee liave entered provisions wLh, whnrrmpoS 
the necessary restrictions on the public, mil enable the Governments to affi an? 
system of admimstmtion that appears most suitable to particular areas. In ^repro^ 
ducing the proviMons of the Aladi-as Act which allow of the introduction Ke 
tree-tax system, they have extended the power of exemption of unfermented iari so 
as to coyer that which is dray-n as a beverage as well as that which is intended for 
conversion into The levy ol duties or fees in any of the ways in which it is 

desirable tha^t they should be levied is authorized. The hcensiug clauses in force 
in Madras have been extended and provision has been made for canoellation and 

surrender. The clauses relating to the making of rules are grouped together and 
M powers conferred in all necessaiy matters especially in regard to the restrictions 
on retail sale which have been referred to in a previous chapter. An important 
change in the -clauses relating to the powers and duties of officers is the direct 
application of the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure to the investigation 
or excise offences, instead of the enactment of parallel provisions. The clauses 
relating to penalties have been brought together, and punishments are on a higher 
scale than is ^ in force in Northern India. An enhanced penalty has been provided 
for the repetition of certain offences. Provision is made for Gazette notification 
of all rules made under the Act. 

309. In one of the debates on the Bengal Bill objection was taken to the grant of 

; . , . a general rule-making power and it was urged that the substan- 

tiontynolSaTOtioa sliould emhody provisions relating to the employment 

of particular systems of excise. The Committee as practical 
administrators must dissent strongly from the view that when a Government has 
decided on the adoption or abandonment of a particular system it should embody 
Its conclusions, in the former •case in great detail, in the substantive law. Such 

36 
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action would not only tio tho liands of Qoveroniont in a most unnooessary • wayj 
but would also almost inevitably oiid in defeating its own object. Improvement 
can bo effected only by constant trial and oxperiniont, and if a Government is- 
tied to a partioular system and specific methods, experiment is impossible without 
recourse to the legislature, and constant changes in the law, are above all things, to 
be avoided. 

The alternative course of what is sometimes known ns legislation by notifi- 
cation can bo well or ill pursued. In Bengal there would 
• Ato dno partly to Sm- o.pncar to liavo been grounds for complaint on this head, 
proporprcoo nro. flontains HO provision for publication in the 

Gazette of rules made under it ; those that have been published are not quoted in 
full in the Excise Manual, nor is a reforonco to the original invariably given, 
while the substance of them is sometimes at fault, as in the matter of sale to 
children which is prohibited at outstills hut not at shops in areas under a distillery 
system. 

Those are defects which can be roincdicd. The Committee^ have provided. 

tho remedy for one of them in Gazette notification. In a 
later part of this chapter they make proposals for improving 
the manuals and for issuing rules imposing restrictions on 
sales which tvill bo uniform, clear and accessible. They may • 
add hero that they have had no complaints of tlio inadequacy of tho law in tho 
Provinces where permissive legislation is in force, that they believe that tho 
interest of the public can be amply safeguarded under the operation. of such 
legislation, and that they regard a wide power of rule-making as absolutely essen- 
tial to tho proper working of oxoiso systems in their present stages of development. 

310. In making this recemmendotion however they do not intend to suggest 
, , any objection to a Local Government undertaking subsidiary 

cpMlal p'aiposol. “ legislation (subjoot to Imperial control) to meet any point 
wliicb may appear to that Government incapable of adequate 
treatment by rules and orders, or wbicb it is advisable to deal with by special 
enactment, if for example it is still thought expedient in Bengal to give legislative 
sanction to the provisions in regard tn tho method of asocrtuintnjT local opinion 
concerning the opening of shops, which aro embodied in tho Bengal Excise Bill 
but are not contemplate'cl or desired in any other .Province, or to make further 
legal provisions aiming at moral ends, there seems no reason why while uccopting 
tho general Excise Act tho Bengal Government (or any other Government with a 
Legislative Oounoil) should not introduce separate legislation of its own to deal 
with such matters. But tho Committee must deprecate Provincial legislatures 
uudcrtakiiig amendments or extensions of tho general Act which are properly 
general in their nature. Prominent instances of this have recently occurred in 
the case of cocaine, in respect of which more than one Province under Act XII of 
1890 has logislatod in amendment for its own territories, thus aiding tho more 
rapid spread of tho evil in the remainder. 

811. The Commillcohavo considered tho question of repealing Act XVI of 1803, 
and of embodying in tlicir Bill provisions dealing with dena- 
tured spirit. They see no dilfioulty in adopting this course 
for tho Provinces to which tho general Act will apply. In 
the case of other Provinces, i.c, (if tho committee’s recommendations be acoepted) 
in the case of Madras and Bombay, Act XVI of 1803 must remain iii force until 
the Governments iusort in their Excise Acts provi.'.ions corresponding to those 
dealing with denatured spirit which are included in tho Conimittee’s draft Bill. 
Tho Committee rocommend that amendmout of these local Acts should he under- 
taken in tho direction indicated. It is advisable that Act XVI of 1803 should be 


replaced by more complete provisions, because that Aol has no regard to tbo issue 
of denatured spirit for purposes other than arts, manufactures nud chemistry, gives 
no power to control ])osscssion or sale of such spirit, and prescribes insuffioient 
penalties for breach of tho law, with obsolete prooeduro for tho levy of fines 
imposed. It is convenient that provisions dealing adequately with all these points 
should find place in tho law which treats of all oxciseablo articles. 
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, SI2. The Bombay Act stands in need of amendment both in respect of denatured 

particulars. Of the latter, tie most 



iiterveution of tie police, aurt tic suljcction ofS oic^rntrS^ir'S? 
to.that .mposcd ou polce officers ly the Police Act. The deaniHon of 
hgootas includmg all liquor produced or manufactured in Indli imnedrS 
poloT apprcred by the Qorerumeut of India of treating onlv the plain spFrft ^e 
m Mia as country spirit and lUl cophisticated country mirits Ss for§“ S 
..Under the dusting deaniticn the same spirit is at oie ‘time treated as teefgn 
spmt, and another M country, or-it may he-is even subjected to the restrictions In 
loth. Tic Committee suggest that country audforeigi liquor should be deaned 
in some such nay as in c ause 3 of their Bill. The exemption granted by the 
preriso te section 10 of the Bomby Act to importers of liquor in Bombay City 
irho siffi It in original casks and packages exists nowliero else In India, and aipcara 
to the Oomraitfoo not to admit of any sound defence, while it stands in the waV of 
that rogulatron of the traffic in foreign liquom irhioli is becoming increasingly 
odTOablo. Porthc cnioient working of the excise administration ft is emineutiy 
desirable that the officers of the department should themsclycs be enabled to take 
their casM into Court, and tiiat their roapoiisibilities in regard to tlie disohnreo. of 
thcir duty sbould be dclhicd. Those and a number of minor suggestion's for 
improvement are contained in Appendix III which brings together the points in 
which tlio Committee recommend that the amendment of the Bombay Act sbould 
bo taken into consideration. 


313. Less roomer improvement in the Madras Act has come to the notice of the 
AnaintiioMoaran Act. Tlio need for embodying in that Act provisions 

y , . r, denatured spirit is tlio same as in the ease of 

Bombay ; but the majority of the points in which the Bombay Act may be improved 
have already been met in the later Madias Act. Tlie Committee would only 
suggest that the Madras Government, when amending its Act in respect to 
denatured spirit, might with advantage fake into consideration the appendices to 
this report and introduce such amendments as on consideration appear noenssary. 
A further point to bo considered in Madras in connection ndth the question of Jaw is 
tlic inadvisability of retaining in the Agenoy tracts an Aot repealed elsowliere (Act 
III of 1801) . On this suJijcct tho Committee have been in oorrespondence witli 
tlio Government^ of Madras, and for reasons wliich are briefly summarised in 
Chapter II of this report, have recommended that the Act sliould be withdrawn, 
and Aot, of 18SG made to apply. Tho Madras Government is not in agreement, 
hut in the Coinraitleo’s opinion has not given adequate consideration to the 
reasons which tlio Committee in tlio oorrespondonoc have assigned for their 
recommendation. 

Sldi. Every Province lias recognized tlio need of an Excise Manual, containing 
the law, rules and orders relating to excise ; but very great 
diversity exists in tho form and arrangement of those in use. 
Tho Committee acknowledge that in this matter uniformity 
is unattainable, and that eneb Government may right ly hare its own idea of what 
a manual properly should be. They nevertheless think it desirable to remark that 
tho cardinal points to ho attended to are systematic arrangement, completeness 
and oonciscncss, and Mint no existing manual comhiucs all these requisites. In 
one the arrangement is unsatisffjctory, another is laraontably incompleto, a third is 
neotllossly dilTusc. "VYitliout therefore ontoring into great miimteness in thoir 
reoommondations, tho Committee wish to suggest a general outline of tho manner 
in which in their opinion a manual might most conveniently bo arranged. They 
think that the multiplication of volumes should bo avoided as far as possible, and 
that the whole should consist of three parts : — 

Part I — ^Tho law, with rulings. 

Part II — Rules, Standing Orders and explanation and coramontarv. 

Part in — ^Porms. 



To these may be afidefl as a fourth part the tocbnical matter Vhloli, the 
-Committee understand, is to he prepared Major Bedford, dealing with elementary 
chemistry, mensuration and teoWcal distillation and browing. Other foohnioal 
or speoial information in regard to hemp drags and opium may be added. In Part I 
the law should bo printed in largo type, with tho rulings of courts of law under 
any particular section printed in small typo below that section. It would probably 
be convenient to divide Part II into throe scotions (a) general, (6) liquor, 
(c) drugs; and in each section to treat of subjects as far as possible in tho order in 
which tiioy are dealt with in tho law. Thogonoral sootiou would contain matter 
relating to all oxoiseablo articles or the excise ndrainisti*ation generally j in sections 
(fi) and (o) each kind of liquor and of intoxicating drugs would bo takeu up in 
turn. Notifioatious and rules having the force of law would ho distinguished by 
different type from standing orders, commentary and explanation. ‘Wliore the 
rules and orders relating to excise opium are small in bulk, tliey would convonicntly 
bo brought into a fourth section— (^/) — of Part 11— the Opium Act being inserted 
in Part I ; otherwise all matter rnlating to opium should bo included in a separate 
volume. It would not be always desirable or necessary to quote notifications in 
full ; their exact effect, with a roforonco to tho publication (usually tho Gazette) in 
which tho original is to be found, would bo anfivKient. Similarly the phraseology of 
rules might bo curtailed, so long as c.aro was taken to give the exact wording of 
the effective part of each rule, with a reference to the publication containing tlic 
original ; and standing orders should in like manner bo reproduced as concisely ns 
is consistent with clearness, wliilc explanation and commentary should bo as brief 
as possible. In Part III would bo collootecl all presoribod forms arranged and 
numbered in their proper order according to the sequence of subjects adopted in 
Part II. All those parts should bo supplied with full cross references and, there 
should be a complete index. 

81B. Tho Committee think it dcsirablo that olnnsess’in license nnd oilier forms, 
designed to meet similar or identical conditions should 
ro^Sfaii”" themselves bo in similar or identical terms, They find that 

nnuotm, oioat ftud ncccwi- there is at prcscut a great w.ant of uniformity in this regard 
and that h is by no means easy to ascertain what nro the 
essential conditions in each Province. They have indicated in the chapter on 
Restrictions on tho Retail Sale of Liquor the matters in respect of which definite 
regulation appears to be desirable, nnd they would recommend that after considering 
the recommendations raado on tin's head each Local Government should frame a 
clear and oonoiso set of rules for tho information of tho public and for embodiment in 
the licenses. The other clauses in the licenses should bo framed with tlie greatest 
possible simplicity, and as far as may bo in the same words in each Province, when 
the subject-inattor is tho same nnd local oiroumstances require no divergence. By 
embodying all thep forms in Part III of tho manual and allowing the manual to 
be on sale, the dcsirablo object will bo attained of affording information ns to thoJ 
forma of licenses to those concerned with or interested in excise roattors outside tho 
body of servants for whose instruction it is primarily intondod. 

When the Act, tho rules, and tho forms have been settled and a manual 
oomjplete in its Parts I, II and III h.as been compiled, it should bo tho duty of tho 
Excise Commissioner to see that .all otficons to whom it is supplied are furnished’ 
regularly with correctiou slips, and of .all such otficors punctually to incorporate- 
the slips received, so that the manual may bo kept up to date. Correction 
slips should equally he made availablo to the public by purchase. Whetlier a' 
condensed form of the manual, in English or tho vernacular, is required for tho use 
of subordinate officers of the Excise Department is a question which tho Commitloo 
would leave to each Government to decide for itself according to tljo 'strength and- 
quality of its excise ^ establishments. Tho Local Government of Eastern Bengal 
and -Assam regards this as a point of oonsiderahlo importance. 
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OHAPTEB XV.— SUMMARY. 

The Oommittee append a summary of tbdr conclusions. 

, Genbeal. 

* » 

316. The majority of, the existing conoesions of free distilling, tapping Para, is, 

, oroTVing are unavoidable, but as general administration 

** "*** advances the restriction of tbc area of ooncession should be 
' , kept steadily in view. 

OntgHiig. Tbo abolition of tbe outstill system is in rapid Paw. at 

progress. . 

, , (J) The operation of the system may ultimately be restricted to a block of Paw. 21 . 
country between Ohota Nagpur and the Gddavari and a few minor areas of little 
importance. 

( 0 ), The Committee can suggest no useful obanges in tbe present system of ^aw, 2 a. 
outstill admimstraiioa. 

’ Dhinicrr syrtoms. .. The Contract Supply system is the best working ?«*•«• 

distillery system that has yet been devised. 

(J) Tbe Uistriot Monopoly system is suitable as an intermediate arrangement Pata. zo. 
in areas of difficult country. 

, (c) The arrangomonts for distillery control need complete revision in all Pa». m. 
Provinces oxcopt Madras. A system based on English methods is recommended. 

319. Tbo arrangements for the distrilmtion of spirit must vary with local Panw. ca 
' wiioiamiownd oircumstancGS, Bonded warehouses aro most suitable under 
contract supply. 

siiiHwwdanty. sliould bo the maiu fttotor in tboPariuifis. 

taxation. 

' (&) In most instances tbo rates of still-hoad duty can be increased without Paw*. »3 to 

giving rise to uncontrollablo illicit praclicos. 

321. ( 0 ) Country spirits should he sold at fixed strengths wherever a staff is p^wb- 1 ^ 6 . 
_ , , ,, employed tiiat is cipable of enforcing this regulation without 

• undue ha wssmont of the shopkeepers. 

{h) TIio strengths fixed should not ultimately be higher than 30" U.P. orPaw.258. 
lower than 60" U.P. 

322. The limit of retail sale and of possession of country Par#. 25i. 
spirit for private oonsuraptiou should be reduced where 
possible to ono quart. 

823, (o) The consumption of all classes of foreign liquor PnTaB.ia 7 
; has largely increased. ^ 

( 6 ) Tho recognition of any class intormediato between country and foreign 
spirit should ooaso in all Provinces ns early as possible. 

.{ 0 ) * Poroign * liquor mado in India should bo put on tho same footing as that PorM.i09 
which is imported. ^ ^ 

, * , (d) Strict control over compounding and bottling arrangements should be 

enforced. 

(e) Tho inferior limits of strength for foreign spirit which are imposed inpoB,.iic. 
tome Provinces shovild bo reduced to those enforced under tho English law, and 

the regulation made general. 

(f) Licences for sale of foreign liquor for oonsumptiou on the premises Po». 121 . 

should bo striotly limited. . n -a 

' (ff) The rate of duty on beer should bo inoroased and the arrangements for 

control dl breweries improved, * • 

324 («) Tho consumption of tari unless properly oon-p<«a.is 8 . 

■ ' trolled is liable to lead to much drunkenness. . 

" , (6) Tho tree-tax system is the best method of control where consumption is Paw,ifi3, 

ponsiderablo. 


Umit of pouosaioa. 


Foroten Itqaor. 
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FotiulfiS' 


Fua. 163. 


?ara8.178 

6179. 


Fan. 181. 

Fans. 121, 
103. 191 
tol9C, 
237, 210 
6217i 

Foio. 192. 

Pan. 199. 


Faros. 220 
to 233. 

Para 240. 


Fara 231, 


Para. 243. 


Fora. 316. 


P«a.217. 
para- 247. 
Fata. 248. 
Faro. 209. 


Fara. 249. 

Para. 250. 
Faria 265, 
Para 267, 
Para. 261. 


Fara. 272. 


Fpia,291 


For.. 288. 


Faros. 295 
6296. 


Fora. 297. 


Faios.801 

6802, 


Fata. 807. 


FaTSB.814 

^315. 


(e) The system can he so trorlced as to avoid undue harassment of the 

people. , . . . , 

{d) The provisions made should be such as will facilitate the procuring of 
iari for consumption in a fresh state, * 

325, (a) The consumption of country beers is causing much drunkenness in 
certain areas and the beers made are sometimes very 
onntry boats. deleterious. 

(i) Greater control over manufacture and vend is desirable. 

326. (a) The disposal of privileges by auction is respon- 
sible for many defects in present arrangements. 


BotollTsnS. 


(6) It is inevitable where no fixed duties are levied. 

(c) "Where fixed duties arc imposed they should be the main factor of the 
taxation, and ns efficient control is secured the auction system should be replaced 
by one which gives abetter guarantee of respectable management. 

xamboi ana looattos oi 827. (a) ^0 number of shops can bo reduced in some 
areas ; in others reduction has gone too far. 

(i) A scrutiny of both number and sites of town shops is very desirable 
and should be conducted in the Presidency towns by special committees. 

(c) Por the future a maximum and minimum standard for each local area 
should be fixed within which discretion should bo given to local officers. 

(d) Hue provision should be made for ascertaining public opinion as to the 
location of shops, but reliance should be placed and action should proceed on the 
enquiries of trustworthy officers. 

328. (a) The conditions of the licenses which aim at 
cbeckmg drunkenness need thorough scrutiny. 

S b) All back and side entrances to shops should be closed. 
o) Private rooms should be allowed only under special sanction. 
d) The closing hour should be strictly enforced. 

(c) The Committee are not convinced of the necessity or the practicability 
of any further measures for the prevention of clandestine purchase by the better 
classes. 


if) The employment of women should he prohibited where it is 
objectionable. 

(i 7 ) Sale to children or drunken persons should overywbero bo put a stop to. 
(A) Sale on credit should ho allowed only under special conditions. 

(») All shopkeepers’ transactions should be properly controlled, 

O') The fixing of maximum prices as practised at present has no tendency 
to lead to iociease of drunkenness. 


EataMiahmonta, Governments are practically unanimous in 

desiring stronger establishments. 

{b) The Committee recommend the employment of a force more or less on 
the model of the police force to attend to both excise work and the check of 
drunkenness. 

(c) It is essential that the authority and co-operation of the Collectors should 
be maintained. 

(d) Special provision for training of officers in technical work is necessary 
and a general excise laboratory is desirable. 

{e) Tlie appointment of a special officer to advise on and to oo'-ordinato 
excise administration throughout India is recommended. 

330. (o) The laws in force are on two different models, 
but the revisions in progress tend to follow one model’. 

{b) The Committee recommend a single law for all India outside Madras and 
Bombay and anticipate that the law of these two Provinces will ultimately be 
assimilated to it. 

(c) The manuals and license forms of some Provinces stand in mi^oh need of 
amendment. 
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& 221 . 

Para. 120. , 
Fata. 121, 
Pan. 110, 


. Pkovinoiaii. 

t f 

The follovring are the more important of tlie recommendations that are special - 
to particular ProTinoes ^ 

Bengal. Bflngal the restriction of homo manufacture of PMft.i 8 . 

paolmoh may gradually proceed. 

( 6 ) The arrangements for levying fees for the privilege should be revised and 
put under better control. 

(а) The restriction of the outstill area is in hand and the ultimate abolition ^faw. at’ 
of the system is hoped for, 

(d) Tlic Contract Supply sy.stem with bonded warehouses as a means of Pang, so 

distribution has been adopted as the system of the Province. *®®' 

(e) A thorough revision of the rates of duty is recommended as the abolition 
of outstills proceeds. 

The limits of retail sale and possession of country spirit should he^®*'®*®®^' 
revised and generally reduced. 

(ff) The country and foreign liquor businesses should he separated. Paws, no 

( 7 i) So also .siiould licenses for ‘ on * and ‘ off ’ sale of foreign liquor. 

(t) The number of places lioensed for ‘on’ sale should be reduced. 

• (/) The system of passes for foreign liquor should ho abolished. 

(A:) The gradual introduction of simplified form of the tree-tax system 

recommended. 

(/) The traffic in frosh used for drinking purposes should bo brought^"®*^®®. * 
under stricter control. 

(«i) The manufacture and sale of pachoai should be put under closer fata. isi. 
regulation. 

(n) Tari shops arc too numerous in Bihar. Pa«.2u. 

(o) A redistribution of country .spirit shops as between urban and rural 
areas and a strict scrutiny by a special committee of the shops in Calcutta City are 
desirable, 

(p) A reorganisation of the Salt and Exci.se departments on tho lines pro- 
posed is vccommonded. Both Collectors and Sub-divisional Officers should give* 2^ 
more attention to excise work than they do at present. 

(gr) The Province will do well to adopt tho general law proposed for all India 
outside Madras and Bombay. 

(r) The license conditions can bo simplified and improved aud tho manual 
should 00 rcoast. 

Eutom Bengal and 332 . (fl) Tho sYstoms in tlio two pavts of tho Province 
A«wm. should ho made more uniform. 

( б ) It is not at present prueticahlo to limit the concessions granted in paro. u. 
respect of homo niaimracturc of country boors in Assam, but tho privilege of free 
distillation in tho Khasi and Jaintia Hills may be somewhat restricted. 

(c) The outstill system oan bo abolished gradually throughout tho Province. Pnia.21. 

(d) The Ooiitraot Supply system with bonded warehouses has been adopted Pom. so. 

as the future system of supidy. _ . . . . , 

(c) TJicro is no room at present for any increase in existing still-hoad duties Pnmos • 
in Bastern Bengal. A still-head duty can be imposed at a moderate rate to 
commenoo with in the planting districts. 

(/) Tho number of shojis needs no change. The question of location inf'll; 222 
Assam requires particular scrutiny. 

(g) No further trial of tho Canteen system is recommeudod. ^ Pota.ai4. 

{h) A ro-orcauisation and amalgamation of the stall employed is necessary. P«™- 3 ro* 
(i) It is suggested Uml- this Province should adopt tho law proposed for Para. 307. 
those now under Act XII of 1890 . 

Unitfld Proviacog 333« (") cottccssious granted are of small importance Para. 13 . 

and no ciiangc in respect of them is feasible. .,00 

( 6 ) Tlio outstill area can bo largely reduced, hut the system must bo retained 21. 

in some inaccossible and isolated tracls. . . , 

(c) The number of sadar di.stillerics and of distillers m them should beP»ra, 2 o. • 

reduced and thoir processes improved. 
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Fan* 2i( 
Para. SO* 

Pom. S9. 

Para. 9C, 
Para. 110. 

Pan. IGi. 
Pan. 223. 

Pan. m 


Paras. Si' 
ts S5. 

Paso. 13. 

Para. 21. 

Paros. 39 
&50. 


^ Pota. 69. 

• 

Pons. 81 
&07. 

Poto. 110. 

Pan. 121. 
Parik 110. 

Pom.221. 

Pans. 347 
&2S0. 

Paras. 279 
&28S. 


Para 269. 


Paras. 2C 
&S0. 

Pan. 08. 

Paros. 225 
&270. 

Para. 13. 


Pan. 21. 


Pons. SO 
&f)9. 


Pars. 121. 
Poa. 114. 


(d) Private firms should be admitted to the country spirit market. 

(e) The development of the arrangements so modified into a system' of 

Contract Supply is for consideration. - ^ . 

(jP) The present system of ■wholesale shops is not a success and needs radical 

alteration. 

{g) The question of the general increase of the stilHiead duty should he taken . 
up with the return of more favourable seasons. 

(7i) The allowance for wastage after issue from breweries should ho 
abolished. - . 

(i) The question of the re-introduction of the tree-tax system is for con- ' 

sideration when the taxation on country spirit is increased. _ . 

( /) There is room for some reduction of country spirit shops in outstill areas 
and of tari shops in the eastern districts. 

(/«) The staff needs considerable increase. The proposals now before the ’ 
Local Government should ho taken as a first instalment of reform. XTltimately the 
establishment should be suIBciontly improved to relieve the police of preventive and ■ 
detective duties. 

(7) Tlio distillery staff should bo strengthened and the exemption of tho 
Rosa distillery from control withdrawn. 

Pnnjab. 334. (a) Tho concessions are unimportant. ■ 

(fi) The outstill ej’stem has been practically abolished. 

(c) The safeguards provided under the distillery system do not appear suffi- 

oient to prevent an undue ouhnneement of the price. It is recommended that an 
understanding with the distillers on the subject of price should be arrived at, the 
system of Contract Supply being held in reserve. " ^ - 

(d) The arrangements for wholesale vend need considerable modification to 
make them eOlcient. 

(c) Consumption is increasing rapidly, hut thorc is no room for inoreasq 
in tho rate of duty until illicit distillation has been got in hand. 

(/) Regulations imposing tho tariff rate on all ‘ foreign ’ liquor made in the ‘ 
country should be brought into force as soon as possible. 

ig) ‘ On ’ sale under ‘first class* licenses should bo prohibited. 

(7<) The allowance for wastage after issue from breweries should bo 
abolished. 

(j) The number of country spirit shops in towns and of Ittgri shops on the ' 
Kulu road should he scrutinised. 

(y) The nature of the buildings used for shops and tho license conditions 
imposed in cheok of drunkenness need speeial attention. 

(A) The extreme prevalence of illicit distillation in the Province is the 
greatest problem before the Government and the matter should ho taken thoroughly 
in hand by a competent staff, an experiment in such action being made in the first 
instance in a selected district or districts. ' 

(7) The Committee adviso rooruitment of a staff for tho purpose otherwise 
than by tho temporary deputation of Land Revenue officers. '' 

„ „ .. (®) general distillery svstem will follow that of 

ProrinM?^”* Of the two sadar distilleries in out-of-the-way ' 

districts, one -will be abolished and the other improved. 

(Ji) An increase in duty is possible. 

(c) Shops are few,^ illioit distillation is unknown and the general majority' 
of the population are abstainers. A very moderate staff is therefore sufficient. 

336. (o) The area in w’hich oonoessions are grantiid can be reduced. Conoes- 

Maamg. sions in the remainder cannot at present bo interfered' with. 

(6) Tlie outstill area in the Agency tracts can bo climinished and that in tho 
Chavakkat Deputy Tahsildar’s division should ho brought under better odntrol. ^ 

(c) The Contract Supply system is already in force and the rates of duty 

have recently been raised. There appears to be room for further increase in some 
districts. ' • 1 

(d) Tho foreign liquor ‘taverns’ should ho reduced in number. 

(e) A sufficient standard of quality should he fixed for all beer produced. 
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if) The administration of toddy should he improved by the employment of Pwas ico 
. more Afflistant Inspectors and simplification of the regulations relating to sweet 
toddy. The rates of tree-tax should bo raised. 

(g) The number of shops partioularly in towns and large villaiges should rara.22G. 
reduced. 

(h) The reduction and re-arrangement of those in Madras Town should be p«ra 240 
taken in hand by a special committee. 

(t) The question of the reduction in number and the improvement of the Paws. 279 
personnel of the staff employed should be taken into consideration as reduction in 
- the number of offences shows that the people are learning to respect the law. 

(;) The law in force is capable of amendment in certain particulars. The 
whole Presidency should be brought under Act I of 1886 and the administration of “ 
the Agency tracts dealt with more fully in the annual reports. 


Bombay j ,(®)The existing variety in systems and rates 

Bomoy duty should be reduced where possible. ' 

( 6 ) The concessions to the Kalipavaj should be gradually withdrawn as their Para. 13. 
condition improves. 

(c) One of the two outstill areas may be brought under a better system of Par-v 21. 

supply. 

id) The conditions of the Presidency are very variable and extreme 83 

culties prevail in preventing illicit practices in certain areas. Por these the*'*®’ 
District Monopoly system is suitable. 

(e) Elsewhere the extension of the system of Contract Supply is re- Pani. 50 , 
commended. 

(f) The arrangements at the distilleries at Dadar and Uran need thorough 
overhauling. 

ig) The toddy distilleries on the South Coast should be gradually abolished. Paw- si. 

(A) Consumption is very large in the coast districts and Khandesh, Paws- si 
measures should ho taken to reduce it by enhanoemeut of duties and suppression ^ 
of illicit practices. 

(») The prohibition of the sale of foreign liquor at a lower strength than 
16 ® TT. P. should bo cancoUod and the limits in force in the United Kingdom 
substituted. 

(/) The exemption from license of importers in Bombay City who sell in p«m- ns 
the original paolcagcs should ho annulled. 

(i*) The toddy system is suitable hut needs a bettor staff to enforce it. 


(i) The system of disposal of shops on a minimum guarantee is suitable, P»w.au. 
like the District Monopoly system, as an intermediate arrangement in diffioult 
areas. 

(«j) The number of shops can be reduced in Bombay City and with this p«»s- 227 
object a special committee is proposed. Elsewhere the number and distribution of 
shops should be scrutinised. 

(») The proposals for the improvement of the excise staff are suitable, kutl®™® ^™ 
tile amalgamation of the Salt and Excise establishments should be expedited. 

(0) The law is capable of amendment in several particulars. Pnrn.si2, 

(p) A proper Excise Manual is an urgent necessity. Parn.si 4 


338 . (a) Precautions arc necessary under the present Paws. 28 
fitn ji distillery system to prevent the undue onbancemont of prices. 

The system of Contract Supply should be kept in view. 

( 6 ) The taxation on spiced liquors should be gradually raised to the tariff 
rale and when this point is reached they should be treated as foreign spirit. 

io) The duty should bo made proportionate to strength and gradunlly raised, wioi 
and the scale of foes for retail vend revised so as to make them correspond more 

closely to Ibo value of tho shops. , , , 

(d) The change in tho limit of strength of foreign liquor recommended for par». 11c. 

Bombay should bo adopted. ' . c il i r, . 

(e) Tho improvement of the staff and its amalgamation with the Salt and ra«|. a.o 

Opium establishments on tho lines proposed is recommended, 

S7 
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Fane. 1(12 
Is 229. 


Fava. 103, 

Paras. 190 
&. 20 .-. 

Pan. 132. 
Para. ICl 
Para 230. 
Pam. 2T9. 

Para, 8. 

Para. SO. 
Para. 101. 
Pam ]!(>. 

/ 

Para. 279. 
Fata, SO 


Pam. 270. 


Pam. 100. 


Pam. 114. 
Para. SO. 

Pama 233 
4.270. 


339. The Government of India have already issued orders with reference to 
, . this Province. The Committee have suggested no changes, 

sn ca lovmooB. hav 0 advised caution in carrying the reforms into effect. 


Coorg, 3di0. (a) The duty on country spirit can be raised. 

(J) It should be considered whether the scale of surcharge for retail vend 
should not bo revised so as to differentiate between the circumstances of different 
shops or groups of shops. 

(c) The method of taxation of beer is not in accordance with the present law. 
Id) A very simple form of tree-tax might perhaps be introduced, 

(e) The number of shops might be reduced. 

(/) The establishments should be improved. 


,, „ 341. (o) The concession to the tazimi isiimrardars should 

AimofMorwara. ceasc with tholives of the present holder. 

(6) The introduction of the Contract Supply system is suggested. 

(c) The duty in the Ajmer city might be increased. 

((2) The recommendation made for Bombay in respect of the limit of strength 
of foreign liquor should be adopted. 

(e) The establishment should be increased. 


342. (a) A simple form of distillery system for areas on 
the railway lino is suggested. 

(5) A small establishment will bo necessary to carry it into effect. 


Balneildatan. 


Cantonments in Katlvn 343. (o) In Bangalore an increase of duty is recom- 
mended. 

(6) A sufficient standard of quality for locally made beer should bo imposed. 
(c) Por other cantonments an effioient system of spirit supply on the lines 
of that in force in Bangalore is suggested. 

{d) There is much room for improvement by reduction of shops and in other 
particulars in these areas. 


C. G. TODHUNTEK, Secrclary. 
OOTAOAMTJKD, 

The 4th July 1906. 


J. TQOMSON, President. 


K. G. GUPTA, 


E. A. LAMB, 
J. M. HOLMS, 


V Members. 


0. G. PAllSONS,J 





APPENDIX 1. 


DRAET EXCISE BILL. 

Kom—Tho oottospondlng aooUons of Aat ^Xll of 188S and of tin Madtng Ablcori Aot, 1888, ato notod on tho 
natpjk 


An Aot to oomolidate and amend the Bxoise Law in oertain Prooinoes. 

Wheebw it is oxpodiont to consolidate and amend the law in certain Provinces relating to the 
import, export, transport, manufacture, sale, and possession of intoxicating li quor and of intoxi- 
cating drugs ; It is enacted as follows ; — 


L-PRELIMINART AND DEFINITIONS. 

Short titlB. 1. This Act may ho cited ns "The Excise Aot, 190 .” 

Itexttods to tho whole of British India except the Presidencies of 
Ertont. Madras and Bombay. 

And it shall oomo into force in any local area within the territories administered by any SooKnn l 
ComiBQBBomont. Government to such extent and from such date as the Local ‘ 

Government by notification shall direct. 


2. From tho date on which this Aot^ comes into force in any local area, the enactments and 
, , . 1 . law mentioned in the schedule hereto annexed shall be repealed to the 

Bopoalof onaotmBn . aitont specified in tho third column of the said sohedide , 

1 torptouaon. Act, unless there be something repugnant in the subject 

^ ’ or context— 

(1) "Excise revenue” means rovonuo derived or derivable from any duty, fee, tax, fine(VgooHon8 
,a,o„no,'’ (ol'l'o*' ^"0 imposed by a court of law) or confiscation imposed or (i), Madras, 

ordered under the provisions of this Act, or of any other law for tho time 
being in force relating to liquor or intoxicating drugs, 

(2) "Excise officer” means a Collector, or any officer or other Qf, oeoHon 3 
person appointed or invested with powers under section 7. 


"ExoliB olflCOT.” 


(2},Madtaa, 


(3) " Excise Commissioner ” means tho officer appointed by the Of. sootion 3 
"ExatsBCoiamlBslonor.” Local Government under section 7, clause (a). C3)i Madras. 

(4) " Chief Eovenuo Authority ” moans the authority or officer declared by the Local 0(. sootion 3 

'<0hi f Rovonno Government, subject to the control of the Govern or-Gonenal in Council Aot 

Antbority.” to be the ClueC Revenue Authority for the purposes of this Aot. 

(5) " Magistrate *’ means any Magistrate exercising powers not less than thee of a Of. sootion 3 
Magistrate of the second class, or any Magistrate of the third class, 
specially authorized in this behalf by tho District Magistrate. 

(8) " Tori ” means fermented or nnfermonted juice drawn from n sootion 3 (7), 
coconnut, palmyra, date, or any other kind of palm tree, Madras. 

(7) “ Spirit means any liquor containing alcohol obtained by o/. ggotion 3 


“Mogiatrato.’ 


"Tori." 


•' Spirit." 


“DonatttTod 


"Boor." 


distillation, whether it is donatnred or not. 


(1) (ii, Aot 
Xtl.and 
sootion 3 
(8), Madras. 


(8) " Denatured” means effectually and permanently rendered 
unfit for human consumption. 

(9) "Beer” inoludes ale, stout, porter and all other fermented Oft Booiion 8 

«• ' ' • * lAvj JUfidMas 

liquors mado from malt. 



' lignor.’ 


this Act, 


may by 


(11) "Country liquor” moans any liquor manufactured in British Indmon which duty ^ ggnUon 3 
ofexoiso has not been levied or is not leviable at the full rate of ^ty (ID, Madras, 
Cpnulry liquor.” chargeable ou like liquor imported into British India from foreign countno s 
b^ soq. 
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C/> ecotion S 
( 1 ^, Uadina. 


Of. sootionS 
18) Madras. 


Kea. 


Soetion 3 (14), 
Madras. 


Kins. 


Soetion 3 (IB), 
Madras. 


Sootion 3 (IG), 
Madras. 


SootionS (17), 
Madras. 

Of. tooUon 3 
18), Madras. 


SootionS (SO), 
Madras. 


(18) " Fotoien liquor ” inoludes all liqttor other than country 
"Poroipnliqnot.- ; b >1 

’ Provided that in any case in which doubt may arise the Local Govemmout, with the previons 
sauotion of the Govomor-Gonoral in Counoil, may by notifioatioa doolaro whether for the purposes 
of this Act or auy rnles made thereunder any particular liquor shall bo deemed to bo oouutry 
liquor " or " foreign liquor.” 

“Intoxioallngdriiir." (13) “ Intoxieaiang drug '* ineludes— 

(o) cocainO; ganjuj bhang, charas, and every preparation and admixture of the same, 
and every intoxicating drink or substanco prepared from any part -of the hemp 
plant {Caunalti tativa or In(7{ea), from grain or from other material and not 
included in the term ” liquor ”, but docs not include opium or anything, included 
within the meaning of that word as defined in the Indian Opium Act, 1878 ; 

(S) nny other substance which the Local Government, subject^ to the control of the 
Governor-General in Council, may specify by notifioation, together with every 
preparation and admixture of the same. 

The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor-General in Counoil, may 
by notification declare what eliall bo deemed to bo ganja, bbnng, charas or other substance 
specified as on intoxicating drug. 

(Id-) “ Sale ” or “ selling ’* includes nny transfer otherwise than 
by way of pft. 

(1 5) " Exciscnblc article ” means and includes nny liquor or 
intoxic.ating drug as defined by this Act. 

(16) “ Import ” means to bring into any Province to which this 
Act applies from sea or from foreign territory or from any other part of 
British India. 

(17) Export " means to take out of nny Province to which the 
Act applies to sea or to foreign territory or to nny other part of British 
India. 

(18) " Transport ** mo.ans to move from one place to another 
within any Province to which this Act applies. 

(19) “ Manufacture ” inolndcs every process, whether nnturnl or nrtifioial, by wbieb anv 
« M nfa t " exoifcablc article is produced or prepared, and nl«o rcdistillation and 

an c nro. ^ every process for the rcol)fic.ation, flavonring, blending or colouring of 
liqnor. 

(SO) Place ” inclndcs also a houso, building, shop, tent and 


" Sale " or " solliBg.". 
" EwlscaUontticlo.” 
■■Import.” 

■■Export.^* 


Transport.*’ 


« Plano." 


vessel. 


Of, Bcotion 8 
(1) (n), Aet 

xn. 


Of. section 4, 
AotSlI. 


,4. The Local Government, subject to tho control of tho Governor-General in Council, may 
. by uotific.ation declare, with respect cither to the whole Province or to 

Limits o B 0 . regards purchasers pcneTally or nny speinficd 

class of purehnsers, and gonerally or for auy specified occasion, what quantity of any exciscablo 
article shall, for tho purposes of this Act, bo the limit 'of sale by rot.ail and sale by whole- 
snlo rcspeetivoly. 

6. Nothing contained in this Act shall nffcot the provisions of the 
Cantonment Act, 1880. 


Saving ol onnctmonU 


II.— ESTABLISHMENT AND CONTROL. 


Of. seotion 4, Tho oollcetion of tho 
Bomhay oxciso rovonno to lio with 

Act, tho Colloator. 

1878. 

O/.eeotions 4 Tho Locol Govommont 
nndS(l), may appoint an olHoot to 

Madras. control tho administmtion 

of tho Excise Dopartmont ; 


6. Except as otherwise provided by this Act, tho collection of tlje 
excise revonuo shall bo under the charge of the Collector. 


7. Tlio^ Local Government may, by notificatioh appliuible to the 
wholo Province or to any district or local area in which this Act is in 
force, 

(o) appoint an oificor who shall, subject to tho orders of the Chief 
Bovenue Authorify, if nny, have tho control of tho administiation of the 
Excise Department and of the colleotion of tho excise revenue ; 


(d) appoint any person other than the Collector to exercise all 
othMthonXcUSlTto ” powers and to perform all or nny of tho duties of a Col- 

oxcroiao all or any oC Ida lector in reEpecfc o£ tuo exciso revenue, cither ooncarrently with or in 
powocs ; exclusion of tho Collector, subject to such control as tho Iiocal Govern” 

ment may direct ; 
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. tnay appoint offioots fo 
ialco aotion nndor bcoHodb 
34, 8G and 47 (a); 


(c) appoint officers or persons to 
mentioned in sections 84, 36 and 47 {a ) ; 


perform the acts and dntie^ 


(rf) appoint officers of the Excise Department of such classes and 
with such designations, powers and duties under the Act as the Local 
G-overnment may think fit ; 


may oppoini any Gov- 0^ the powers and duties assigned to 

ornmont offleor or otter any oluccr under clauses (c) and (d) of this section shall be exercised and 
potBon to aot ns abovo j performed by any Government officer or any pereon ; 

isAy dolosftto Qoy of iis 1. j. 1.1 /ii • A ^ 

powers to tbo OJilo£ Bov- (J ) delegate to the Chief Eevenue Authority or any Excise 

Seooffleor^*^ “ “ jofficer all or any of its powers under the Act; 


nay withdraw powers ; 

- and uny permit dologn- 
(ion of powers. 


(ff) withdraw from ony officer or person any or all of his powers 
in respect of the excise revenue ; 

(A) permit the delegation by the Excise Commissioner or by 
Collectors of any powers conferred by this Act or exercised in respect of 
excise rovenno under any Act for the time being in force. 


8. (1) The’ Collector shall in all proceedings under this Aot bo subject to the control of t he ^'r Tn°° ^ 
Excise Commissioner, and all orders passed by a ' Collector nnilfti- this'^*’*^^' 
to‘?il!tfo” of"Eidio“ci.^^^ Act flball be appealable to the Excise Commissioner in manner provided 
missioncr. ' by the rules for the time being in force relating to appeals from the 

orders of Gollcctors in the Land Eevenue Department. 

(2) Ail orders passed by the Exoiso Commissioner otherwise than on appeal shall be 
appealable to the Chief Eevenue Authority or to the Local Qovernment, if there be iio Chief 
Bevonuo Authority. 


III.— IMPOET, EXPOET AND TRANSPOET. 

9. (1) No cxciseahlo article which is liable to the payment of dutjr under the Indian Tariff 

^ , , , , Act, 1804, or any other law for the time being in force relating to the “otosi. 

artiSfo*B. “ o«w»ahlo ^utjgg gf customs on goods imported into British India, shall bo imported 4«t 
unless tbo duty proscribed by such law has been paid. 

(2) No liquor manufactured in British India which is liable to the payment of a duty 
equal to tbo duty of customs chnrgcablc on iiko liquor under the Indian Tariff Aot, 1894, or 
otlior law as aforesaid shall bo imported unless such duty has been paid or a bond executed for 
tbo payment of such duty. 

(3) No other cxciscahle nriiolc shall be imported unless the Local Government of the 
Province of import shall have given permission, general or special, for its import, subject to each 
conditions as it may think fit, and unless the duty, if any, leviable under this Act has been paid 
or a bond executed for the payment of such duty. 

10. No oxoiseahlo article referred to in sub-section (2) or sub-section (3) of section 9 which 

has been imported and was, upon importation, subject to duty, and no 
atMca** oicUoablo exciseablo article which has been manufaclured in any Province in which 
this Act is in force shall be exported unless the duty, if any, leviable 
nndor this Act has boon paid or a bond cxcoutcd for tho payment of such duty. 


ProUbition of transport 
of czoiBoablo aiticlos. 


11. Tho Local Government may by notification prohibit the trans- (Jiy, 
port of any oxciscablo orticlo from any local area into any other local seotion 12 ( 2 ) 
Mca. W. Aot XU). 


12. No cxciscablo articlo exceeding such quantity as tho Local Government may prescribe 
by notification, either generally for tbo whole Province or for any local 
Poi”S£”'^offiloatti&' shall bo imported, c:™orted or toansported except under a pass 

isBued tindor tlio provisions of tno next following seotion : 


Provided that in tho case. of duty-paid foreign liquor other than denatured spirit such passes 
shall bo dispensed with, unless tho Local Government shall by notification otherwise direot with 
respect to any local area. 


Cf. BQotion 
10, Madras. 


PasBOB for imports ox- 13. Passos for the import, export or transport of exoiseabla articles 
port or transport. may be granted by tbo Collector. lo^Act xll. 

Such passes may be either general for definite periods and kinds of exoiseable articles or 
special for specified occasions and particular consignments only. 

Passes granted nndor this section shall be in such form, and shall contain such particulais 
and bo granted to such persons, ns the Local Government may by notification prosrnbe. 

Provided that a pass granted to cover any exoiseable artiiilc exported from one Province into 
another shall cover it from, tho place of export to the place of import. 
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tv.— MANUFACTURE, POSSESSION AND SAtB. 


0 ), pestion 

12, MadrM. Mannfftottiro of oxoisc* 

»iid BootionB utioleB pioUbitod 

5 »nd 12, Aot except xindei piOTisiosa o£ 
XII. this Aot. 


14. (a) No cxoiseablo artiolo shall be manufaotarod ; 

(S) no hemp plant [Cannabis sativa or Indiea) shall be cnltivated 
or collected ; 

(c) no tari-prodaoing tree shall bo tapped ; 

(d) no tari shall be drawn £com any ties ; 

(c) no distillery or brewery shall be constroeted or worked j and 

[f) no person shall nee, keep or hare in his possession any materials, still, utensil, imple- 
ment or apparatus whatsoever for the purpose of mannfaotniing any eseiseablo article other 
than tari ; 

esnept under the anthorily and snbject to the terms and conditions of a license granted in tha 
behalf by the Collector, or by the Exoise Commisnoner under section 16, or under the provisiont 
of section 20. b 

Of. BBoti Provided that the Local Government may by notification declare that the provisions of this 

l5,*MBdtia section shall not apply in any local area to trees tapped, or tari drawn, under such conditions as 
the Excise Commissioner may prescribe. 

15. The Excise Commissioner may — 

[d) establish a distillery in which spirit maj[ be manufactured 
under a license granted under section 14 on such conmtions at the Local 
Government deems fit to impose; 

[b) disoontinne any distillery BO established; 

(e) license, on such conditions as the Local Govoinmont deems fit to impose, the con- 
stmotion and working of a distillery or brewery; 

(d) establish or license a worehooso wherein any exoiseable article may be deposited and 
kept without payment of duty ; and 

(e) discontinuQ any warebouso so established. 

16. No person not being a licensed mannfacturer or vendor of any exoiseable article shall 
BoBsoBBion of oxcibobWo possession any quantity of any excisEiblo article in excess 

of tho of such quantity as the Local Govormnent under section 4 may declare 


Of, Bectios 11, 

Uiidias, Bod EstaMisbrnMit ot lioooa- 
ing of distiUoriSB and 
11, Aot ill, trarohonsOB, 


Of, BBotlon 
IS, Ua&iiB, 

IslindM**”* ottioloB in oxcoaa 

Aot xn. ' a'J^MmontSSbafld. retail, unless under a permit granted by the 

CoUeotor in that behalf. 


Provided that — 


No foa to ho ohoigoa ,(1) BO fee shall be charged for any such permit granted for the 

for potmit for poiBBaaion possession of such exciseahlo article ioi bond fide private consumption or 
use; 


for prirato conBnmptian, 


Broriso as 
forsfgn Uqoor. 


Of, Bootion 
18, Act XII. 


Of, BBotion 
15, Madras, 
and BBotlon 
21, Aatxn. 


Sion 


Nino. 

New, 


FrariEO (a), 
BBotion 21, 
Aei Xll. 


(2) nothing in this section extends to ony foreigpi liquor, other 
rogardfl than denatured spirit, m the possession of any common carrier or ware- 
houseman as such, or purchased by any person for his bond fde private 
consumption and not for sala 

Provided further that — 

(3) the Local Government may by nolafication prohibit tho possession by any person or 
BroMbition of rnrnc p- persons, either throughout the whole Province or in any local 

on is coitain oaBBB. area, of any cxciseable article, either absolutely or subject to such condi- 

tions as it may prescribe. 

oloj TrifiioDt 'iiconsB ^o- cxoisoable artiolo shall bo sold without a license from the 

bibifsd. Collector ; provided that — 

(1) a person ^ving the right to the tari drawn from any tree may sell tho same without 
a license to a person horased to manufacture or sell tari under this Act, and a cultivator or owner 
of any plant from which an intoximting drag is produced may sell without a license those 
portions of the plant from which the intoxicating drug is manufactured or produced to anv 

my presSbo • ™ Commissioner 

Mb. M b. goatea b,tt. 

^ « 

(3) a license for sde in more than one Prorince shall bo granted by such authority 
deterS"^ ^ conditions as the Local Governments of the Provinces^ concerned may 

(4) nothing in this section applies to the sale of any foreign liquor legally nroonred bv 

vmTcspn’ihf; 1 .*°^ use and sold by him or by anolion on his behalf or on behalf of hm 

roprcsentatiyos m interest upon his quitting a station or after his decease. 
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ExdniiTO privileges of 
jawnfftotuie, oto., moy do 
gnstedi 


Government may grant to any person on each 
conditions and for sucli period as it may deem fit tiie exolnsive 
privilege — 


(1) o£ manufacturing or of eupplj'ing by wholesale, or of both, or 
(S) .of selling by wbolssale or by retail, or 

(8) of manufacturing or of supplying by wholesale, or of both, and of selling by retail any 
country liquor or intoxicating drug within any local area. ^ 

No grantee of any privilege under this section shall exercise the same until he has received a 
license in that behalf from the Collector. 

In such cases, if the Local Government shall by notification so direct, the provisions of 
section K< relating to tari and ^art-producing trees shall not apply. 


<% seotoa 16 , 
Madias. 


19. Within the limits of any military cantonment, and within such distance from those 0/ aooHon 
limits as the Local Government in any case may prescribe, no licenses 
Jtannfttotwo piDd bdIo of for the manufacture or sale of liquor and no exclusive piiyilege in respect 
of liquor under section 18 shall be granted, unless with the knowledge 
and consent of the Commanding Ofiicer. 


20. "When any exclusive privilege of manufacturing tari has been 0/. seoHon 21 
loo offnri privilogos Panted under section 18, the Local Government may declare that the 
riaj ^imtlieonBo. written permission of the grantee to draw tari shall have the same force and 

effect as a license from the Collector for that purpose under section 14. 


21. Subject to any conditions imposed by section 18, any grantee of any exclusive privilege 0/. BooHon 22, 
may let or assign the whole or any portion of his privilege; but no lessee 

Grantoo nuy Ut “ qj. assignee of such privilege shall exercise any rights as such unless and Act XU* ' 
until the grantee shall Inivc applied to the Collector for a licease to be given 
to such lessee or assignee, and such lessee or assignee shall have received the same. 

' 22. It shall he lawful for any such grantee, lessee or assignee as aforesaid to proceed 

against any person holding under him for tlio recovery of any money due to BCBtioalzs, 
isceoTory by gmnlco of bjm as if it wcro an arrear of rent recoverable under the law for the time 
Mats dno to him. being in force with regard to landholder and tenant. 

Trovided that nothing contained in this section shall effect the right of any such grantee, 
lesBCO or assignee, to lecovcr by civil suit any sudi amount duo to him fiom any such person as 
aforesaid. 


V.— DUTIES AND PEES. 

23. A duty, at such rate or rates as the Local Government shall 
-Duty on cxciBoablo imposed, either generally or for any specified local area, on and 

any excUeablo article- M.A.tm.^^ 

(a) imported in accordance with the provisions of section 9 (2) j or 1868 ,^^“* 

(J) permitted to be imported or exported in accordance with the provisions of section 9 (8) 
or section 10 j or 

(c) permitted to he transported j or 

(d) manufaclnxcd under any license granted in respect of clauses {a), (i), (c) and [d) of 

section 14 ; or 

(c) manufactured in any distillery ostahlished, or any distillery or brewery licensed, under 

section 15. . 

Provided tliat the duty on denatured spirit or beer mauufactiu-cd in India shall be equal to 
the duty to whidi denatured qdvit or beer respectively iinporlcd into British India by sea is 
liable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1891, or any other law for the time being in force relating to 

tho dntios of customs on goods imported into British India, 

Exphmiion.—Drxty may bo imposed under this section at different rates according to the 
places to which any exciseablo article is to bo removed for consumption. 

24. Subject to such rules regulating the time, place and manner of 
Howdntymaybo lovioa. payment as tho Local Government may proscribe, such duty may be levied 
in one or more of the following ways 

(a) with rofercnco to cloiiso {a) of tho foregoing sootion . , _ . « 

(i) by payment of. duly either in the Province of import or m the Province of 

(ii) by payment upon issue for sale from a warohonso established or licensed under 

.section 15 (rf) ; 


89 
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. (i) \ritl> reference to clanss («) of tbe foregoing eectioa— ^ 

(i) by payment ,of duty either in. the Province of import, or in the Proviaoe or 
* ' ' of export, according ns tiio Local Government of the Province of 

import may direct, or . . r , a v i 

(jj) by pavment upon issue for sale from a wnrehonso CBtaDlisaea or licensed under 

section 15 (d) ; 

(e) with refeience to olnuse (e) of the foregoing section— ^ 

(i) by payment in the district from which the exoisenblc arlielo is to be transported,' 

(ii) liy payment upon issue for sale from a warehouse established or licensed under 

section 15 (d ) ; 

(d) with reference to chiuao (dj of the foregoing section— 

(i) in the case of intoxicating drags by nn acreage rate to he levied on the cultivation 

of any plant from which any intoxicating drug may be produced or manufac- 
tured, or by a rale to bo charged upon the quantity produced or manufactured, 
or issued from a waiohonse cstaldishod or licensed nuder seotion 16 (d), or 

(ii) in the case of (art, by a tax on eoeli tree from which tho tari is drawn ; 

(e) with reference to olnuse (e) of tho foregoing section — 

by duty to be charged in tho ease of spirit or boer cithor on the quantity produced 
in or issued from the distillery or brewery, as tho case may be, or. issued from a 
warehouse established or licensed under section 15 (d) ; or in necordanco with suoh 
scale of equivalents, calculated on tho quantity of matorinls used or by tho degree 
of attention of tho wash or wort, us tho ease may be, as tho Local Government 
may presoribo. 

Of. motion IS 25. Instead of or in addition to any duty leviable under this chapter the Looal Gtov- 
(e), SlodiBs. einment may accept payment of a sum in oonsidcration of the grant 

PnymontforpnvilcBes, exelusivo privUego under section 18. 


VI.— LICENSES, ETC. 


&ootton24 

IibdiBS. 


Form ond conditions of 
liconsDS, oto. 


^6. Evoij license, permit or pass gnanted under this Act shall be 
granted— 


Seotion 25. 
Idddras. 


Of. seotion 
SC^Uodnis. 


(a) on payment of such foes, if any, 

(i) for such period, 

(e) subject to such restrictions and on such conditions, and 

(d) shall ho in such form nnd contain such particulars, 
as tho Local Government may direct cither generally or in any particular instance in this behalf. 

27. Every person taking out a license under this Act may be reqaired to cxocatc a counter- 
part agreement in conformity with the tenor of liis liomsc, and. to tIvo 
tohZi^^JdtybSaMo. security' for the performanoe of his agreement ns tho authwity 

granting the license may require. 

28. (1) Subject to suoh rcstriotions as the Looal Government may 
ponriScMonto!! authoritj' granting any license, pormit or piss under thu 

Act may cancel or suspend it— 

(a) if any duty or foe pnyublo by the holder thereof bo not duly paid ; or 

(1) in the event of any breach by the holder of such license, permit or pass, or by his 

servante, or by any one acting avilh his express or implied permission on his behalf 
of any of the terms or conditions of such liconso, permit or pass; or 

(c) if the holder thereof is convictcil of any olfenoe under this Aot or any other law for 
the timo being in force relating to n-venne, or of any cognizable and non-bailablo 
oSciicc, or of niiyoffcncounder tlio Merdiandiso JLarks Act, 1839, or under any 
section which has been introduced into the Indian Penal Code by section 3 of that 
Act; or is punished for any oircucc referred to in clause 8 of seotion 167 of the 
Sea Customs Act, 1878 ; or 

((?) wdiero a license, permit or pass has been granted on tho application of tim holder of 
an exelusivo privilege under this Aot, on the requisitions in ■writing of suoh person. 

(2) "When a license, permit or pass held by any person is catioelled under clause (a) or • 

dauHo lb) of- sub-section (1), tho authorii^ aforo-aid may cancel any othor liccnso^ permit or pass 
granted to such person under this Act or under any other law for the timo being in force relatin®* 
to exoiso revenuo or under the Opium Aot, 1878. " 

(8) The holder shall ho ontitlod to no compensation for the oanoillation or suspoasba of 
his license, permit or pass under this section nor to refund of any fea paid or deposit made in 
respect thereof. ,, ^ 
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Bocorory 

‘tcvonno. 


oC 


29. (1) Whenever the autlionfcy stated in section 28 considers that a Ucense should be 

onncelled for any cause other than those specified in that section he shall 
^thet. power oa amount of the feeS payable in respect thereof to 

fifteen days, and may cancel the license either— 

(c) on the expirnlibii of 15 days’ notice in writing of his intention to do So or 

({) forthwith withonh notice. ' 

(2) If any license bo cancelled under clause (J) of sub-section (1) tlie aforesaid authoritv 
-shall, in '“Idition to remitting such sum aforesaid, pay to the licensee such further sum by way of 
•eomponsat’.O’i os the Excise Commisdouer may direct. ^ ^ 

(.i)When a license is cancelled under this section, any fee paid in advance or deposit 
made by the licensee in respeot thereof shall be refunded to him, less the amount, if any, due to 

•Q-overnment. 

30. Any holder of _n licenso to sell under this Act may surrender his license on the expira- cf looti n 

B of lidonso t'®" mouth’s notice in writing given by him to the Collector cf his 24.' Aol XU. 
Bnrronao • mtciitioa to surrender the B.ime and on payment of the fee payable for 

the license for the whole period for whioh it would have been current but for suoh sarrender. 

Provided that, if the Excise Commissioner is s itisfied that there is sullioient reason for 
-surrendering, 0 lieense, he may remit to the holder thereof the sum so payable on surrender, or any 
portion thereof. 

VII.-GHNEBAL PIIOVISIONS. 

n J 5 niirnn>ooar«attiMci 31. Evcty pctson who manufootures or sells any erciseible article 0/.Beo«Mi 
•to fortesl* uudor a liconsc granted under this Act shall be bound — 

ingi cte- 

(fl) to supply himself with such measures, weights and instruments as the L'ical Gov- 
ernment may prescribe and to keep the same in good condition : and 

(1) when such measures, weights and instruments have been pressribed, on the requisition 
oE any excise oQicor duly empowered in that behalf, at any time to measure, weigh or test any 
exciseable article in bis pos-oession in suoh manner as the said Excise officer may require, 

32. All exoiso revenue, including all amounts due to Government by any person on account Cf. ssciion 
of any contract relating to (ho exci'-o revenue, may bo rcoovoied from the 
oxeleo peigouB primarily liu bio to pay the same, or from his surety (if any), asgjAokXIL 
arrears of laud revenue or in the manner proviled for the recovery of 
public demands by nny law for tho tirno being iii_ force In case of dtfau'.t made by a holder of 
a license or. by a gr.mtee of an exolusivo privilege tho Collector may take the grant under 
management at the risk of tho defaulter or may declare the grant forfeited nud resell it at the 
iTsk and loss of the defaulter. When a grant is under management- under this siction, the 
Collector may recover as oxciso revonuo any monies due to tho defaulter by any lessees or 
assignee. 

33, (1) The Local Government may make rules for tho purpose of carrying out the provisions New.^ 
Power to makotuloa of this Act or other law for the lime being in force relating to excise “ 

revenue. MBdriis,and 

(£) In particular and without prejudice (o the generality of the foregoing provision, the gfio" M, 19. 
Local Govcrnmvnt may innko rules— 

[a) regulating the delegation of any powers by tho Excise Commissioner or by Colleefcors 
'under section 7 (/t) j 

(i) presoribing the powers and duties of ofEcers of the Excise Eopartment ; 

(c) rogulnfing tho import, export or transport of any exciseable aiticle; 

{d) regulating tho manufacture, supply or storage of nny oxoiscable article, iocluding — 

( (i) tho eroetioii, inspection, supervision, management and control of any place for the 

manufacture, supply or storage of such article, and the fittings, implements and ^ 
apparatus to bo maintained therein ; 

(ii) tho cultivation of tho hemp plant and the oolleetion of the spontaneous growth of 
such plant and tho preparation of any intoxicating drug from suoh growth ; 

(iii) the tapping of tari-producing trees and the drawing of tari from suoh trees; 

(e) rogulntingtho deposit of nny exoiseablo article in a warehouse and the removal there- 
iromof suoh article; 

(/) legulating the periods and localities for which lieouses for the wholesale or retail vend 
-of any exciseable artiolo may bo grantcdl; 

(p) presoribing (he procedure to be followed and the matters to bo ascertained before any 
, licenso for such vend is granted' for any locality ; 

(/i) proscribing in the case of any oxciseablo artiolo the way in which the duty on suoh 
^irtiolc sbrJl bo levied ; 
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(0 preserihingr the scale of fees or the manner of fixing the fees payable in respect of any 
nririlege, license, permit or pass or of the storing of any exciseable artiola j 
^ re<;Tik*>“& manner of payment of any dnty or fee ; ’ 

(if) presoribiug the restiietions under and the conditions on whioh any license, permit or 

pass may be Ranted, including — ^ 1 1 « 

(i) the prohibition of the admixture mth any exoiseablo article of any substance deemed 

to be noxious or objectionable* 

(ii) tbe fixing of the strength, price or quantitsr in excess of or below which any 

exciseable article shall not bo sold or supplied, and the quantity in excess of 
which denatured spirit shall not be possess^, and the prescription of a standard 
of quality for any exoiseable article ; 

(iii) the prohibition of the employment by the license-holder of any person or class of 

persons to assist him in his business in any capacity whatsoever ; 

(iv) the prescription of the persons to whom any excisedbla article may or may not be 

'sold; 

(v) tbe prohibition of sale except for cash 

(vi) the prevention of drunkenness, gambliag or disorderly conduct in or near any 

licensed premises, and the meeting or remaining of persons of bad character in 
snob premises ; 

(vii) the prescription of the days and hours ' during which any licensed premises may- 

or may not he kept open, and provision for the closure of such premises on 
special occasions ; 

(viii) the prescription of the nature of the premises in which any exciseable article may 
he sold and the notices to he exposed at such premises ; and 
(ix) the prescription of the accounts to he maintained and the returns to he submitted 
by license-holders j 

(l) *(i) declaring the process by which spirit mannfactured in British India shall be 
denatured J 

(ii) for cansing such spirit to be denatured through the agency or under the supervision 
of its own officers; 

(iii) for ascertaining whether such spirit has been denatured ; 

(m) providing for the destruction or other disposal of any exciseable aiticlo' deemed to bs 
unfit for use ; 

(») regulating the disposal of confiscated articles. 


Seotion S2, 
Uadras, 

Of, section 
%,Aotxn). 


Ifew. 


QA section 
81, Alndras, 
and sections 
88 and 37, 
AotSU. 


5 locos of nmnnfaotniB 

0. 


in matteiB of 
enqnicv. 


anest and 


Of, eoctionSO, 
Uadme, and 
seotitndO, 
Actm 


VIII.— POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS, ETC. 

34. The Excise Commissioner or a Collector or any Excise officer not below such rank as the- 

Local Government may prescribe, or any police officer duly empowered 
Power to enter and in- jn that behalf, may enter and inspect, at any time by day or by night, 
any place in which any licensed manufacturer carries on the maDufactnie 
of or stores any exoiseable nttiole ; and may enter and inspect, nt any 
time dnring which the same may be open, any place in which any exoiseable article is kept for 
sale by any licensed person , and may examine, test, mensure or weigh any materials, stills, utensils, 
implements, apparatus, or exciseable article found in such place. 

35. Within such speoified area as the Local Government by notification may direct, auy 
Excise officer not below snob rank as the Local Government may prescribe. 

Powers of Excise oEoois within the limits of the area to which he is appointed (which area, for 

the purposes of section 156 of the Code of Criminal Frooedurc, shall be 
regarded as the limits of a police station), and as regards all offences under 
this Act. exercise powerssimilar to those exercised by an officer in charge of a police staiion under 
the provisions of the Code of Criminal Prooednro, 1898, 

36. Any officer of the Excise, Police, Salt, Customs, Opium or Land Revenue Departmenfsi 
Cases in wiiich oBandara below such rank aud Bubjeit to such restrictions as the Local 

maybe arreeted, and con- Government may prescribe, and any other person duly empowered, may 
Boix^”wit5rat warrant'*^*'' withont warrant any person /ouud committing .nn offence* jinui-hahle 

, under section 45 or section 46 ; and may seize and detain any excifcablo 

or other artide which he has reason to believe to be liable to confiscation under this Act or other law 
for the time l^jnEr in force relating to excise revenue ; and moy search any person upon w'hoin, and 
any vessel, vehicle, animal, package, receptacle, or covering in or upon which, he may have reason- 
able cause to suspect auy such article to he. 

37. If a Collector or a Magistrate, upon information obtained and after each enquiry as I.* 
Collector or ITogietroti fl*lnks necessary, has reason to believe that an offence, under section 45 or. 

search section 46 has been or is likely to be comuiitted, he may issue a wairant for 
the search for any exciseable article, materials; still, utensil, implpment 
or apparatus in respect of which the alleged offence has been or is likely to 
be committed. 


may iseao 
weziant. 
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38. Whenever a Collector, or any Excise oiEcer not below Bueh rank as the Local Government section 81, 

majr proscribe, Las roapn to believe that an ofEence under section 46 or “Sum 
'Power of B^oiso officers section 46 has been, is being, or lis likely to be, committed, and that a Act xn, 
to seetoh withont o war- Warrant cannot be obtained without affording the offender ah 

**“ ' opportunity o£ escape or of concealing evidence of the offence, he may, 

after recording the grounds of his belief, at any time by day or night enter and search any 
■place and may seize anything found therein, which he has reason to believe to be liable to 
“.-c./.nfinn nndAr this Ant ! and may detain and searnh and. if bn t.binln Ttf/^Ttov «ii*iAet: nYifT 


eonfiseation under tbis Act ; and may detain and searoh and, if he thinks proper, anest any 
p«son found in snob place whom he has reason to believe to be guilty of such offenoe as aforesaid. 

39. The provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, relating to arrests, searches, % 

searoh-warrants, tlie production of persons arrested and the investigation ’ 

Anosts, swrohoa, oto., q£ ofjenoes shall be held to be applicable to all action taken in these 
how to bo rm o. respoots Under this Act; provided that an offence punishable under 

section 45 or section 46 may be investigated without the order of a Magistrate. 

40. All offences under this Act shall bo bailable within the meaning of the Code of 'Criminal 

Procedure, 1898, and the provisions of that Code in respect of bail shall 
Offoncos to bo boilablo. applicable thereto. 

41. Every officer of the Police, Salt, Customs, Opium and Land Eevenoo Departments shall OJ. BeoHoris 
be bound to give immediate information to an Excise ollicer of all 
breaches of any of the provisions of tbis Act which may come to bis and seotion 
knowledge, and to aid any Excise officer in carrying out the provisions of 43, AotXiL 
this Act upon request made by such officer. 

42. (o) All zamindars, proprietors, tenants, undertenants and cnlti* 
vators who own or hold land on which— 


Ofilosn ot certain do. 
3)aTtmonts bound to Topoct 
offoncos and to assist. 


Landholders and others 
■to giro information. 


seotion 89 
Madras. 


(i) all zaildars in whose zail, and 
(c) all lambardars, village headmen and ehautidars in whoso village — 


there shall be any manufacture of any exoiseable article not licensed under tbis Act, or the 
ruulawfnl cultivation or collection of any plants from which an intoxicating drug can be produced, 
shall in the absence of rensonablo cvense be bound to give notice of the same to a Magistrote or to 
an officer of the Exoiso, Police or Land Revenue Departments immediately the same shall have come 
to their knowledge. 

43. All officers in charge of police stations shall take charge of and keep in safe custody, Ssotion ss, 

' pending the orders of a Magistrate or of the Collector, all articles seized 

PoHcoto take onargo of tlijs Act which may be delive*ed to them; and shall allow any 

arKclosseircd. Exci BO officer who may accomp.any Buoh articles to the police station, or 

may bo deputed for the purpose by his superior officer, to aflix his seal to such articles and to take 
samples of and from them. All samples so taken shall also bo sealed with the seal of the officer in 
• charge of the police station. 

44. Tho District Magistrato by notice in writing to the ficensee may require that any shop 

in which any cxcisoable article is sold shall be closed at snoh times 
Closing of sbope for ibo f-,. gnoi, neriod as he may think necessary for the preservation of the 
‘ sake ol public posco. ^ 

public peaoo. 

If a riot or unlawful assembly is apprehended or ocours in tho vicinity of any such shop, a 
•Maiate of any class, or un/police officer above the innk of constable who is present, may 
rrequiro such shop to bo kept closed for such period as ho may t m necessary. 

IX— PENALTIES. . 

45. Whoever, in contravention of this Act, or of anymle or oijir 0/. Sif. 

mado under this Act, or of any license, permit or pass obtained under this saotions «, 

46 | 4 ; 8 | fi p QUO 

Act— ... 51,AotXII. 

(0) imports, exports, transports or possesses any exciscahlo article ; or 

(1) mnnufaeturos any oxcisenblo aitiolo ; or r j* \ 

(c) cultivates or collects the hemp plant {Camalis sativa or indtea) ; or 
{d) taps any tnri*producing troo ; or 
(e) draws tori from any tree j or 

• (/) constructs or works any distllleiy or brewery; or .... 

' / ( 1 i,oa in his tiossossion any matenals, still, utonsil, implement or 

(y) uses, keeps, or has in h P . * • „y exoiseable article other than tari ; or 
apparatna whatsoever for tho purpose of maniuaotunnj, y 

1 11 ' ^'.\?’^^w'^'^'*^^T?/'*M'*fp'liPTiimished for each such offence with imprisonment for a 

shall, on conviction boforo a Mngistrat , P . , - may extend to one thousand rupees, or 

term wbiob may extend to six months, or with line winou may uste i 

with both. ., 1 , „ 1,;- Tinssession nnv quantity of anv exoiseable Sojtion, 6S, 

46. have been unlawfully imported, transported 

For illegal possession. ' ° SSurf/or ‘knowing the piescribcd duly not to have been paid 

, - . U with imprisonment for a term which 

'tbweon, shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be p 


'For illegal impoiiii etc. 
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may extend to six months, or with lino which may extend to ono thousand rupees, or 
with both. 


OJ. Bootion SO, 

SfadisB ond For miicondnot 
sootions 50 liconsio, ate, 
snd 52, 

AotXII. 


by 


47. TVlioever, being the holder of h license, permit or pass granted, 
under this Act, or being in the cm^doy of such holder and acting on his! 
behalf, — 


(<r) fnils to produce such license, permit or pass on tho demand of any Excise ofliccr or of 
any other olTiccr duly empowered to make such demand; or 

(£} wilfully contravenes any rule made under section 33 ; or 

(c) wilfully docs or omits to do nnything in breach of any of the conditions of tho license 
permit or pass not otherwise pronded for in tho Act; *' 

shall, on conviction before n Magistrate, he punished for each sack olTonco with imprisonment 
which may extend to three months, or with lino which may extend to two hundred rupees, or 
with both. 


0/. Boolioncs, 48. Any Excise officer who without lawful excuse shall cease or refuse to perform, or slinll 

withdraw him«elf from, tho duties of his office, unless expressly allowed 
A®do dntt o" l»y 'ho liioiso Commissioner, or unless ho shall have 
gailty otoovroraico. g'voii to Ills Superior officer two months’ notice in writing of his intention 

to do so; or who shall be gnilty of cowardice ; shall, on conviction beforc- 
a Magistrate, bo punished with imprwonraent which may extend to three months, or with lino 
which may extend to six montlis' pn 3 ’, or nith both. 

p/._Bcaaoii_63, 49. AVhoovcr is guilty of any act or intentional omission in contr.avcntion of any of the- 
_ _ ^ provisions of this Act, or of any rule or order made under this Act nnrl 

wise provi'dl.'aiorl'’* ° <;thorwiFO poovided for in this Act, sliall, on conviction before a 

Ifagistrato, bo punished for each suoii act or omiBsioii with line wliicli mav 
extend to two lumdrcd rupees. 


bi^RiB, and 
BBcUon 47, 

Act xn. 


Ifnr. 


50. If any person, after having been previously convinted of an offence pnnitbable under 
_ , , , , . section 45 or section 46 or under llio similar prox’isions in any enactment 

nfto “iSSionn cSnna'tfn? wpealfd by this Aci, sub.coueiitly commits and is convicted of anoffonio 
pnnishnhlc under cither of those scotions, he shall bo liable to twice tlie 
punisbmeiit which might he imposed on n first conviction under this Act. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall prevent any offence which might otherwise hnvc 
tried summarily under Chapter XXIl of the Criminal Procedure Code, ISPS, from beiinr 


Of, (ootlon 
57,ActXlI. 


been 
so tried 

FiaacaaltoB rostrieted. 


61. (1) No Mnsislrafo 
punisliabk— 


shall late cognizance of 


an offonee 


Scetton Cl, 
bladng. 


Of, Boettos 
C5,lbidta3. 


(a) under seelion 4 5 or section 4C except on his own knowledge or suspicion, or on the- 
complaint, or report of an Excise- officer, or 


(1) under section 47, section 48 or ei-clion -IP except on the complaint or report of the 

Collector or an Excise officer anthorizi’d by tiiin in that behalf. 

(2) Except with the special s.anction of the Local Government, no Magistrate sliall take 
oognizanco of any offonco pnnishalile under this Act, unless the prosecution is insiilutcd within 
a year after the commission of the offence. 


52. In prosecutions under section 45 it shall bo jircsnmcd, until tho contrary is proved that 

PrcBnauitlonae to con.- in rcspct 

BiiBiion ot offonco in certain of unj- c.'teiscnble nriiclc, or nuj’ still, utciisil, implement or apparatus 

what^oevef foi the muniiractnio of any excisc.-illc article other tlian tiiri 
oranysncli materials as nro ordinal ily used in the inanufnoturo of nnv 
exeiscahlo article, for the possession of which he is unable to account Batisfactorily ; 

and the holder of a license, permit or pass under this Act shall bo imnisliablc, ns well .as 

thenotuol offender, for any offonco under section l-.'i or .section 40 or section 4 7 committed by aiiv 

person in his employ and acting on liis behalf as if lie hnd liiraself committed tho same unless 
ho sliall establish that all duo and icasoimblc pri-caulions were c.xcrcised bv him to nrevent the 

commission of such offence. ' ' * 


Provided that no person other than tho nclual offender shall bo punished with imprisonment 
except in dplault of p.ayraent of fine. * 


What ttiinEOi liaUo to 
conlisoation. 


53. AViicncvcr nn offence lias Leon committed under this Act 
the cxciseablo ariide, materials, still, utensil, implement or .apparatus in 
respect of or by means of which nn offtiicc has been committed sliall bo 
liable to coiifisi-alion. 


Any excisc.able article Imvfnlly imported, tranaportod, manufactured, had in possession or sold 
along with, or in nddition lo, any cxoi6e.ablo nrtiolo linble to cnnfisc ition under this section and, 
the rcceplacles, packages and coverings in which any sneh excisc.able article, inaterinls ’ 
still, utensil, implement, or apparatus ns aforesaid is found, and the other contents, if any of the' 
receptacles or rackages in which the same is found, and the animal.s, carts, vessels, or other 
conveynneo used in carrying the same, slmll likewise ho liable to confiscation. 
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Cf, Bootion 
65, MiidtaB^ 
and Bootioa 
61, AiOt 2X[, 


OJ. Bootion 
625, Code of 
Oriminol 
PtooednTe. 


Seoiion 67, 
Undias, 


64 . (1) Wheninnnymsetriedby him the Magistrate decides il.at anything is liable to 

ConfiscBtion how oc- ““7 or^er confiscation or 

deitd. * • f the thinjj liable to be confiscated an option to pay, 

in I'eti of confiscation, such fine ns be thinks fit. 

(S) When an offraoe under this Act has been committed, Imt the offender is not knoim 
or cannot bo found, or when anjthing liable to oonfisoation under this Act and notin tlie 
possession or any person cannot bo satisfactorily accounted for, the case shall be enquired into 
and determined by the Collector, who may order confiscation ; 

Provided that no such order ehall bo made until the expiration of one month from the 
date of sci 2 in^ tho tninc; inteudod to bo confiscated or without hearing the person, iE any, 
olaiining nny right thereto, and evidence, if any, which he produces in support of his claim j 

Provided further that if the thing in question is liable to speedy and natural <1ecay, or if 
the Collector is of opinion that the sale would be for tho benefit of its owner, the Collector may 
at any time direct it to bo sold j and tho provisions of this sub-section shall, as nearly as may be 
practicable, apply to the nett proceeds of snob sale. 

55. Any Excise oDicer specially empowered by tho Local Government in that behalf may 

oocept from nny person whose license, permit or pass is liable to be 
ttracoa* ^ componud cancelled or suspended under elanscs (o) and (i) of section 28, or who is 
® ” ’ reasonably snspeeted of Laving committed an offence under section 47 

or section 49. n sum of money not exceeding two hundred rupees in lieu of snob cancellation or 
suspension or by way of composition for the offence wbicb may bavo beea committed, os the 
case may be j and lu all cases wLatsoovor in which any property has been seized as liable to ' 
confiscation under this Act may release the same on payment of the value thereof as estimated 
by such officer. 

On tho payment of such sum of money, or such valno, or both, as the case may be, to such 
officer, tho aconsed person, if in custody, shall bo discharged, the property seized shall be released, 
and uo further proceedings shall be taken against such person or property. 

X.— MISCItLLANEOUS. 

56. Nothing in tho foregoing provisions of this Act applies to the import, manufacture, o/. seotion 

pos£C.'6ioni sale or supply of any meoicated article for medicinal 

purposes by medical practitioners, elicmists, druggists, apothecaries or 
koepers of dispensaries ; bnttbe Local Government may by notification 

prohibit tbrougliont the Province, or within any local area, the import, manufacture, possession, 
supply or sale of any such article except under such conditions as it may prescribe. 

57. The Local Government may by notification mthor wholly ^ or of. Beotion 66, 
partially exempt any exoiscable artiulo from all or any of the provisions 
of this Act, either throughout Ibo Province or in any specified area, or 
for any specified period or occasion, or as regards any specified class of 
persons. 

58. All rules made and notifications issued under this Act shall bo made and issued by cf. Ecction 69, 
publication in the Government Giizcttc, and shall thereupon have the Moarao. 
force of law and be read as part of this Act, and may in like manner be 
varied, suspendod or oancclled. 

5d> No action shall lie again«t the Secretary «£ State for India in Council, or against any Bootion 72, 
Exoise officer, for damages in any Civil Court for any act done 

Bar of actiono. ordered to be done in pursuance of this Act, or of any law for the 

time being in force relating to excise revenue ; 

audallproseculionsofany Excise officer, and all actions which may be lawfully brought 
aMinst tho Secretary of Stale fur India in Council or against ai^ E.vcise officer, in respect of 
anythin"- done, or alleged to have been done, in pursuance of this Act, shall be instituted within 
six months from the date of the act complained of and not afterwards. 


Bieoptton 

articles. 


Tower of local Gnvorn- 
laent to orompt oxoise&blo 
articles from tho provieioaH 
of tlio Aot. 


Tnlilleatton of xnlos and 
notlfieiitionB. 


SCHEDULE. 

(Sue Secitou 3.) 

Bnoctmont or law. 

Title or subject 

Bxtoot of lopeal. 

Act XVI of 1863 . . 

! 

Making special provision tor tho levy of tlio 
exoiso dnt}' payable on spirits used excln- 
sivclv in arts and manufactures or in 
clieniistrj’. 

Ti>e whole except in so far 
ns it afficts tho Presi- 
dencies of Madras and 
Bombaj'. 

A'otXIIof 180C .. 

Etc. 

The Excise Act, 1896 

Etc. 

The whole. 

Etc. 
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APPENDIX II. 



NOTES EXPLANATORT OP THE DRAPT EXCISE' BILL, 


fTho oortewonains eeclions ot Aot XH oI 1808 or oflhoMnarM Al>Wti Aol. 1800, arc noted In ilio towbUi o{ Iho 
draft ■Whonaclanwia based on a sootlon of the Madras Aot only Important varlatlona from tho prerislons 
o! that Act aro donlt with in tWi note. As tho draft la framod ns an Imperial onnotmonti its oonsttnoUon is 
nffeetod by the General Olnnaos Act ItOT,] 


It is deemed eonveniont to oxtond tto Act !o tbo wholo o£ British India except Madras and 
Botnhay instead o£ speeifyinp: pai-ticular territories to whioU it applies. I£ its extension to the 
Provinces of Beng-al and o£ Eastern Bengal and Assam bo not accepted, they also will have to bo 
specifically excluded. 

It has been left to tho Local Government conoerned to npply the Act or portions thereof to 
different areas at Bueh times ns it thinks fit. The general control of tho Gorornmont of India 
in this matter can be exercised without specific provision in tho Aol. 

In view of section 6 o£ the General Clauses Act, 1897, a provision similar to section S (8), 
Act XII of 189G, is not needed. 

Glaine 3 - — Unless otherwiso stated tho dofinitions follow tho wording of thoso in the Madras 
Abkari Act with alow verbal changes. 

Chute 3 {1 ], — Judicial fines have been oxolndcd from tho scope of the definition of "Excise 
revenue." It is nnncccssnry that the Collector or his excise subordinates should have power in 
fcspect of their collection. 

Clauses (d}.*«It is left open to the Local Government, snhjcot to the control of tho Govern* 
ment of India, to declare who is to bo the Chief Rovonuc Authority, if any, for the purposes 
of the Act. 


Clause 3 {5). — ^Itis deemed ndvisablo to have statutory provision ns to what Magistrate 
should try excise cases, and not to leave tho matter to excentivo order, Tho definition of 
** Magistrate" in Act XII of 1996 has been adopted. 

Clause 3 (7).— Tlio definition of " spiiit " in Aot XII of 180G has been amplified so ns to 
make it olear that it inolndcs denatured spirit. 

Clause 3 (8).— "Denatured^' is defined. 

Clause 8 (9). — ^The definition of “beer" in tho Mndras Act has hcon adopted, the word 
'‘usually " being omitted. It is not desirable to make the definition of " beer " too ivide. 

Claused {10). — Mothykatod spirits" arc not mentioned in the definition of "liquor," as 
they arc now specifically included iu that of " spirit,” which " liquor " includes. In Bengal 
tliero hns been some difficnlty in determining wlint the term " pachwai " includes, and an 
ndditiou has licen made to give the Local Goromment power to declare what is liquor for pur- 
poses of this Act. [ C/. clause 3 {1) (j) and clauso S {!) (e) of the Bengal lixciso Pill, 190i.] 

Clauses 3 {11) and 3 {12). — ^Tho dislinction in Ibo Madras Abkari Act between "country" 
and “ foreign " liquor has been adopted and the wording has been altered to mnko it clear that 
"foreign^’ liquor includes all liquor made in Madras and Bombay which has paid the full 
tariff r.ato of duty, as well as such liquor inado in Proviiieos to which this Act relates. 

To ensure uniformity of practice the previous sanction of tho Government of India is made 
necessary to tho declaration by a Local Government in oa-e of doubt whether any particular 
liquor is " country ’’ or " foreign.” 

Clause 3 {13).—“ Cocaine " is included in the definition ot *' intoxicating drug " and power 
is given to tho Local Govornment, subject to the control of the Government of India, to declare 
any substance to bo an introxicating drug. The word " siibstancc “ is nsrd in place of tho word 
" drag " which is not defined. To meet difilculties whioh have aricon, a provision is added 
enabling the Local Governincut, under tlie same control, to declare what shall bo deemed to be a 
particular drug specified as an intaxicaling drag. 

Clause 3 {/5). — It is convenient to have a definition of " oxoiscablo article." 

Clause 3 {W). — The definition of " manufacture" hns been recast to avoid the need of a 
, eoparalo definition of " rectification." 

Clause 4 . — Tbis is modelled on clauso 3 (3) of the Bengal Excise Bill, IfiO-i, but tbe decision 
is an^ important matter of the kind wliioli may affect nciglibonring Provinces is vested in the 
Local Government, Eubject to tho control of the Govemmeat of India. 

Clause o.— -It is proposed to inpcnl the Excise Spirits Act, 1 8C3, except ns regards Bombay 
and ^Indras, ns the iiecossary prorisioiis are embodied in tho present draft. The reference to 
that Act is therefore omitted. , 
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Clause 1 . — This is based on sections 4 and 5 (7), Madras Abicikrt Aot, irith slight alterations, 
mostly verbal. Seolion 6 (-1) oE the Mhdras Abknri Act is covered by clause (d) of the draft, 
and power to make rules regulating the delegation of powers finds place in olanse 33. 

Clause 7 is modelled on section 64 of Act XII of 1896, an appeal being given from original 
orders of the Excise Commissioner. It is not considered advisable to allow a second appeal, and 
the power of revision by the Ciiief Bovenne Authority, if any, can bo exercised under the 
general powers of control oonferred hv clause 7 (a). The right of appeal to the Local Grorernment 
against certain orders of the Excise Commissioner in no way afPeots the general power of 
i' control inherent in the Local' Government. 

Clause 9 . — The first part of this clause relates to the import of exciseahle artioles which have 
paid the full tarniff rate of duty. The second part deals with liquor manufactured in British 
India which, having paid the full tariff rate ofdnty, is treated as foreignliquor under this Act. 
It is considered desirable to allow import of such liquor either in bond or after payment of duty 
as may bo most convenient to the importer, and for import in either way the permission oflhe 
Local Government of the Province of import is not required. The third part of the olausc 
provides both for the esse of oouiitry lipuor or intoxioating drugs imported into one Province 
from another and for that' of similar exciseahle articles' imported from a Native State whioli has 
not been declared to^ bo “ foreign territory ** under section 6 of the Indian 'I'arifp Act, 1 894. In 
both oases a condition precedent to import is the permission of the Local Government of the 
Province of import. 

Clause I0.“— In view of the general power of exemption given by clause 57 of thw Bill, a 
provision safeguarding the power of exemption similar to that in section 8, Madras Abbari Act 
is not required. 

Clause 17.— This olansa road with clause 38 (S) (c), which gives power to make rules to* 
regulate transport, is sufBcient to meet the case of prohibition of transport except under certain 
specified conditions. 

Clause 12 has been amplified to mako passes necessary for import and export as well as for 
transport of exoiseable artioles over a certain quantity. Denatured spirit has been esclnded from 
the operation of tho proviso, ns it is desimhlctr oontro] its movement. As liquor made in India 
which has paid the full traiff rate falls within the definition of foreign liquor, it will ordinarily, 
once it has paid duty, bo allowed to be exported, imported or tiunsported without a pas«, . The 
words in seetion 10 of the Madras AbkHri Act limiting the exemption of foreign Hqnor have not 
been reproduced, because it is dilBrnltto determine for what purpose suoh liquor is transported, 
and, if there is any abuse of the exemption, the Local Government may direct that passes bo 
required. 

Clause 75.— This clnusohas hcou 'enlarged so as to cover passes for export ami import ns well 
as for transport. The words “or by any pcrs'in duly empowered in this behalf in ssetlon 11, 
Madras Abktiri Act, have been omitted, as under olnnso 7 (A) the O'dlector may be authorised to 
delegate his powers as to granting passes, 

The proviso is added to facilitate inter-provincial export and import. 

Glaase 7d.— -An addition have been made to meet the case of the collection of the hemp plant, 
which should, unless an exemption be allowed, bo under license. Reference is made in the 
clause to the licenses granted under the following olnusc by the Excise Commissioner for a 
distillery, brewery, or warehouse. 

The proviso to section IS of the Madras Abkdri Act has been omitted, ns clause 57, 
giving general power to exempt, is suffioient, but a modification of the lost proviso to 
section la of the Madras Abkdri Act been inserted, ns it is wider in its operation than clause 
57. It is drafted so os to cover the case of sweet lari ns well os tari drawn for the manufaeture 
of gar or jaggery. 

Clause IB is based on section 14, Madras Abkari Act, bat the licensing of a private distillery, 
OB well ns the power of establishing a publio diatilleiy, is entrusted to the Excise Commiasioner, 
who will bo subject to tlio orders of the Chief Revenue Authority as well as of the Local 
Government in this as in other respects. 

Clause 16 embodies the substance of scotion IS, Madras Abkdri Act, excluding denatured 
spirit from the exemption conferred on foreign liquor. A now proviso has been added. It will 
meet tbo case of coc<aine and other intoxicating drugs deservinir of special rertriction and will 
also bo of uso in tracts bordering on foreign territory where smuggling of illicit spirit is rife. 

Clause 17 is based on oootitin 15 of tho Madras Abkdri Act. Provision is made for the sale- 
without a' license of tho prodnoo of the hemp plant to Government officers, if deemed ^ advisable. 
7ho first proviso to scotion 15 isimitted as covered by clause 57. The second and third proviso 
to tho claupo provide for licenses granted in respect of river steamers and through dining cars on 
railways. The last proviso roproduccs section SI (a). Act XII of 1896. 

Clause 78.— The terms of this cLauso are comprehensive enough to cover the grant of all 
farms, of a district monopoly and of a contract to supply spirit under the Contract^ Supply system. 
Tho rafercnco made in section 10 of tho Madras Abkdii Act to tho grant of a jjrivilege witbiu a 
ocal area other than an oxolusivo privilege has been omitted, as such a privilege must he an 
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exolnsivo ona. Tho grant of a liconso to eell, wholesale or by rotail,nt a definite place buf 
not witbin a definite local arcaj is separately provided for by danso 17. ' “ 

Clavie 19 reproduces section 63, Act XII of 1896, with a slight alteration in wordino- It 
seems unneossary to mako^ statutory provision for tho immediate Ciincollation of a license o"n tho 
J’eqnisition of the Commanding Officer of a cautonmout. ° 

Clause SO . — ^This and the' two following’ olanses have been removed from the chapter os to 
duties and fees to that regarding manufoctiiro, possession and sale, as they more convcnientlv 
follow clause 18. ^ 

Clause 21 provides for the case of a form, when farm is permitted. 

Section 20 of the Madras Abknri Act, whioh author isos (ho farm of duties, has been omitted 
such authorisiition is never given. 

Clause 83. — ^This clause has been recast so as to follow the wording of tho preceding clau°os 
referred to. It is not considered necessary to provide for a duty on esciseablc articles sold. In 
practice no such duty is levied and rcvciiuo can more conveniently bo raised from license fees for 
the privilege of sale. 

As the pioviso to this clause lays down that tho duty on denatured spirit or beer made in 
India shall bo equal to the tariff ral<», an alloralion of tho tariff rate will not nocessit.'itc nn 
amendment of the Aot. If the rocommeiidation of the Committee to icmovc tho duty on dcna< 
tnrod spirit mado' in British India is accepted, this proviso will require alteration. It is not 
considered advisable to allow Local Gorerntneuls to impose on beer a rato of duly lower thnu the 
tariff rnte. 

An explanation has been ndded on the lines of soolion 7, Aot XII of 1896, ns to the duty 
varying according to the places to which the cxeiseal-leB article is removed for consumption. It 
is understood that a Local Government lias p»wer to imposo a mte of duty on spirit accoidino' to 
its strength. A proviso onabliup a Local Government to exempt from duty in special cases is” no 
longer needed in new of clause 67. 

Clause 24.— This clause has been recast and the order of treatment in the forco-oing clause 
followed. “ 

Snh-elavses (a) and _{i) provide in the case of inter'provincial import that duty may be paid 
either in tho Province of import or in that of export or may bo paid on issno from bond, ns the 
Local Govoriimont of the Province of import may direct, in the case of excis> :il)lu articles oilier 
than liquor mado in British India which hm paid the full tariff into of duty. In (ho cast* of 
such liquor it will rest with tho importer to decide in which of the ways specified bo will pav the 
duty. If paid in the province of export, the duty will ho credited to that Province; and it :s 
not suggested that the system of intcr-provjncial account transfers should bo revived. Sub>clauEo 
( 6 ) further covers tho case of cxoiscable articles imported from Native States. 

Tho remaining changes explain themselves. 

Clause 8a. — It is desirable to distinguish between duty and fees, and no reference to the fees 
mentioned in section IS (c) nnd((fj of the Madras Abkiiri Act has been made in tlio forcrolnc 
clause. Fees on liccnsco for inamifacturo orsalo nrc sudlcicnlly provided for bv clause 2G'’ and 
the present clause repeats section 18 (c) of the Mndras Act with slight alterations. ~ ’ 

Tho heading of tho chapter has been altered to cover both duties and fees 

(7/ofMe2S.— In this clause provision is mado for the cxinocllation or suspoiision of a permit 
as well ns a license or pass, and tho rc%*nce to rec.all has been removed. The cancellation of 
farms is not specially referred to, ns under clause 18 every farmer lias to take out a liccusc. 

Sub-clause 0) [c) ie based on clause 13 (1) (cj of tho Bengal Excise BiU, 1 9 Ot, though the 
Tcfercnco to a cognizable and non-bailnble offence is retained. To meet the cause of coiianctions 
under tho Sea Customs Act or other similar Act, the limitation of convictions to those under tho 
law relating to tho excise revenue has boou enlargotl. The nrovisiou .allowing cancellation or 
susiHsnsion at will if the conditions of the license provide for it has been removed, as this is a nuro 
matter of contract. When a license is cancelled because of the non-payment of duty or fee or 
because of a breach of ita condisions, it is desirable that the Collector should have power to 
cancel any licenses of a similar nature bold by the licensee j and sub-clause (2) confers tins power 
If a licensee has been convicted as mentioned in sub-clause (1) (c), the Colleetor is empowered ' 
by that sub-clause to cancel all or any of his licenses granted under this Act. ^ 

Sui-elause (3) provides specifianlly that in the event of a license, permit or pa=s beinw 

cancelled the holder is not entitled to the refund of a fee or dejposit. ^ 

Clause 29 is base ! on section 2.3, Act XII of 1896, and clause 44 of tlio Bengal Excise Bill 
1004. Somo such provision is deemed equitable. 

CTfliMC SO is based on clause 45 of tho Benanl Excise l3i II, 1904 C/. section 24, Act XII of 
1896). It is advisable -to retain some provision relatinir to suiTonders, and the keeping of 
remissions in the hands .of the Excise Commissioner is a safeguard against any undue leniency. " 

Clause 31 lias been extended to cover the case of the mnnufactaro or sale of any exeiseablo 
article, as it may be advisable to require sellers of intoxicating drugs to keep weights. In view 
of the extension of the provision the Local Government alone is given power to preseribo 
measures, weights and instruments, though it is at liberty to delegate snob power, if it think fit 

• i 

• t 
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Clause 5i8.—“Speoifio rofetcnco is made to ds&ult by tbo holder of a license, to make it clear 
that Government baa the same povrer in respect of the g^rant covered by that license os it has in 
the case of a grant of an exclusive privilege under clause 18. 

C/flMW this clause the order of .thepreceding clauses of the Bill has been followed, 

and endeavour is made to bring together all the rule-making powers which in other Acts are 
•scattered over several secfiions. It is made clear that the specification o£ certain o£ the more 
important matters as to which rules may be made does not limit the generality of the power of 
the Local Government to make rules to carry out the provisions of the Act. The Local Govern- 
ment under danse 7 {h) may delegate ita_ power to make rules to the Chief Eevenue Authority 
or Excise Commissioner or other authority, and. iu praotice will no doubt make extensive use of 
this permission to delegate. 

• No provision is made for rules for the grant of compensation to persons released or 
Acquitted, or for the grant of rewards, as in the Gommitico’s opinion these matters can be more 
suitably dealt with by executive instruotions. 

Sill-Clause (2) (cV— The Committee do not consider it necessary to provide specially for the 
previous sanction of the Government of India being requisite to rules governing inter-provincial 
import and export, as tho general power of control of that Government seems sufficient. 

Sub-Clause (p) G?). —Under the clause as drafted can be made infer alia rules governing the 
conduct of anotions or other methods of disposal of shops, and rules . for^ ascertaining public 
opinion in tho matter of the grant of licenses. ^ Tf^the Government of ’Bengal accept tho draft 
Bill, it “ay desire to have supplementary legislation t> meet the reqniremonts of that Province, 
where it has been decided that there should bo stotutory provision for the ascertainment of local 
opinion and for giving duo weight to such opinion when ascertained. 

Siil-Clquse (2) (i) sjiecifics the more important matters for consideration when rules arc made 
■declaring wliattho conditions of licenses arc to be. 

Sub-Clause (2l (1) gives power to tho Local Government to make rules', as to denatured 
spirit and will replace section S, Act XVI of 1863; while suh-clause 2 (/&} (ii) enables a limit to 
.he fixed for possession of denatured spirit bv a licensed vendor. It is not oonsidered necessary 
to make provision in the BUI for the amendment of section 1B5 of tho Sea Customs. Act, 
1878, to bring it into lino with clausa 33 (2) (1), Tho section as it stands gives sufficient power 
to mako roles, and it can he remodelled when the Sea Customs Act next comes under revision. 

Clause 35 limits tho power of investigation of tho Excise officer of superior rank to specified 
areas prescribed by tho Local Government. This power has not been conferred before in the 
Provinces in which Act XII of 1 896 is in force, and it may be desirable to he oautious in 
^sonferring it. The Committee consider that olanses 85, 39 and 40 suffioiontly provide for the 
' matters dealt with in. sections 44< to 49 of the Madras Abkari Act and that a general reference to 
^hc necessary provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure is a more convenient arrangement 
than their reproduction in tho Bill. 

Clause 36. — TIio power of arrest without warrant is at present in most provinces in which Act 
XII of 1896 is' in force confined to oIRoers ahovo the rank of an excise peon or police constable ; 
and it is deemed desirable to allow the Loc.al Government to declare by what officer and under 
what restrictions this power shall be exorcised. The Salt, Customs, Opium and Revenue 
Departments also arc included in the departments meutioued. If it sliDuld bo deemed proper 
to pivo statutoiy power to ant/ officer of the Excise or Police Departments to arrest for any offence 
committed in his presence, a slight modific.atioa of the first few words of tho clause would suffice ; 
“ Any officer of the Excise or Police Depirtmonts, and auy officer of tho Salt, Customs, Opium 
or Iiaud Rovenoe Departments not below such rank, etc., etc.” 

Clause S?".— Power to issue a warrant is given to a Collector as well as to a Magistrate. 
The word '^GoUcotor'’ under the General Clauses Act, 1897, includes tho Collector of Calcutta, 
■who has no magisterial powers. 

Clause 38— ha the operation of clanse 35 is now limited, this clause becomes neepsary. 
It is based on section 31 of the Madras Abkdri Act (C^. section 38, Act XII of 1896), with an 
alteration in wording which makes for dearness. 

Clause 39. — Tlio provisions of tho Cod- of Criminal Procedure as to the^ investigation of 
offcnce.s have also been made upplicablo to investigations under this Act ; and it is made clear 
that offences under clause 45 or clause 40 may bo invostigatcd without tho order of a Magistrate, 
Without special direction they could not bo so investigated, as they arc offences for which only 
a specified class of polico officers can .arrest without warrant, and arc therefore not cognizable 
offences. 

Clause 41 i« based on sections 87 and 88 of the Madras Ahicdri Act, which Oiro much wider 
than section '43 of Act XII of 1896. It is deemed advisable to confine the. obligation to give 
information of excise offences to the officers of tho departments most intimately connected, witu 
police or revenue matters; and not, os in Madros, to oblige all officers employed by Government 
to give immediate information of any breach of the condition of a license, however petty. 

Clause 42 is based on section 39 of ilio Madras Abkdri Act and goes further than section <)3 
of Act XII of 1890, which limits roiponsibility to niitliorisation of or connivance at iiiegat 
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dealin^Ei. It has been expanded to meet the needs o£ the Punjab, Trhere difficnlty has arisen in 
ease of illicit distillation within the village site, and also to cover the case of unlawful ouUivation 
or collection of hemp. 

Clause 4id.—A magistrate of any class is specified in view of the restricted definition of 
Hagistrate; and it is deemed prudent to give power to close a shop in the emeigenoj stated 
only to a police officer, above the rank of constable. 

Clause 45. — Q?he collection of the hemp plant, as well as its cultivation; is mentioned. 

Clause 47, — A permit is referred to, as well as a license or pass, and writh advertence to the 
third ruling printed under section 56 of the Madras Abkdri Act in the Madras Uxciee Manual 
provision is specifically made for the misconduct of the servants of licensee. 

Clause 47 (e) follows the wording of the Bombay Abkdri Act, as it is advisable specially to 
provide for omissions. Clauses (d) and (e) of section 66 of the Madras Abkfiri Act have not been' 
reproduced, as these matters will ordinarily be provided for by conditions in the licenses under 
rales made under clause 33 (£) (vi). 

Similarly if a licensed vendor employs a -person whom he is prohibited from employing or 
sells to any person to whom he is prohibited to sell, or receives any wearing apparel or other thing 
in barter in oontrayention of the terms of his license, he is punishable under this clause, and no 
specific reference to these matters is required. 

Clause ^S,— The .provision for j^mshment for unwarrantable violence to a. person iu eustody 
which section '62 of the Madras Abkdri Act contains has not been reproduced, as . it is believed tliat 
the ordinary criminial law is sufficient. 

Clause 60 enables enhaheed punishment to bo given in case of previous conviction of the 
more serious offences under the Aot. It is not considered necessary to provide for enhanced 
punishmeht in coses of offences under clauses 46, 47 and 43. After a first conviction licenses are 
not likely to be -renewed- nor are Exeise officers likely to be retained in the service. 

Clause 61 has been drafted so as to permit a bfagiitrate to take co^iznnee of the more 
serious offences under the Act on his own knowledge or suspicion, or on ^e information of an 
Excise officer ; wliile, to prevent harassment of licensed vendors and of the public, be can take 
no action in respect of the less sorious offences, breaches of conditions of licenses and the like, 
except at the instance of the Collector or an Excise officer authorised by him. To meet difficulties 
which have arisen, the period after the commission of the offonco within which a prosecution 
may 'ordinarily ho instituted <has been raised to one year, while this limit may bo extended in 
exceptional cases by the Local Govemmont. 

Clause 66. — ^In view of tbe incre.nsing use as intoxicants of medicate^ artioles sold by 
druggist it is deemed advisable to give power in special oases to prohibit import, manufacture, 
possession and supply as well as sale. 

Clauee67 enlarges the scope of section 66, Act XII of 1896, and follows the wording of 
clause 107 of the Bengal Excise Bill, 1004, providing for whole or partial exemption and ' 
exemption for any ^ecified period or occasion, in addition to tbo exemption now covered by 
section 66* 

Clause 68, — Owing to the extensive scope of clauso 49 the distinction between rules and 
notifications whereby the doing or not doing of anytliing is mndc punishable and other rules and 
notifications is a distinction not easy to observe in practico, and scotion 69 of the Madras Act baa 
been modified accordingly. 
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appeitdix m. 


SUGGESTIONS EOR THE AMENDMENT OE THE BOMBAY 

ABKARI ACT, 1878. * 


Seeliott 3 (1).— " fine ” might be limited as in the draft Hill. 

Section 3 (3).-“ Commissioner » should bo doGaed as tho officer aanointPrl fn fi. r 
missioner for tho purposes of this Act, and in sni.sequont sections ' 

substituted for “Commissioners.” Tho Divisional Commissioners have lon-^nTTf 
the Act lays on them ; the Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium ^d AbLri i^Jhp 

‘ ““s"*-** e»p.w..ed 

Ssc;*o» 3 (S).-‘‘CountVy liquor” and “foreign liquor^’ should be deGned as in the draft 
Mlfor reasons given in the report. “ cue ararc 

Section 3 (70). -Perhaps Jio d.*finition of “ import” and “ export ” irould be better expiessed 
in tho form adopted, in tho draft Bill ; and doGmtion of transport should be added. " 

A definition of “cxcisoahle article “and the use of that phrase in subsequent sections, as in 
thcdnift Bill; would shorten tho wording in many places. 

“ Denatured ” should bo dermod j and if necessary, definitions of "sale" and “place" may 
be included. ^ ^ 

A clause similar to olanso 4 of the draft Bill would enable tho legal pn-bciiption of limits 
of wholesale and retail vend. Section 17 (.‘ontaius power to limit retail; but does not define 
wholesale or retail or give power to fix limits for wholesale. 


Stetiont 9, 10 and 11 . — It is suggested that in order to facilitate the inter-provisional import 
and export of excipcablo articles, the provisions rdating to these might be remodelled on the 
lines ot tho draft Bill. 

' Section id.— It might be well to insert “ no toddy-producing tree shall be tapped,” as in 
ilauBc 14 (c) of tho draft Bill. 

The proviso to clonsc 14 might be inserted ; also a provision for the regulation of bottling. 

It seems dcsirahlc tliat there should bo a specific “ possession ” section, on the lines of clause 
IG of the draft Bill. 


Section 15 — provides for “publio” distilleries only, i.c„ those “established by the Collector.” 

Section 14 — contains the only provision for licensing private distilleries, which are dealt with 
furthcT by rules under section 85, and there is no provision for establishing or licensing warehouses 
—except for intoxicating drugs undor section S7-A. Clause 16 of the draft BUI might ^be 
followed. 

Section 16.— Tor reasons given in the report the first proviso should be repealed. 

Section 13.— The sociion might bo amended on tho model of clauses ;:S and Zi of the draft 
Bill, “ fee ” being distiiignislicd from “ duty *’ and differentiation of rites provided for. 

Section 24 — seems to be time-expired. 

Scetiott27 — conid he included in n rcmodcl’cd section 10. 

Section makes no provisions for warehouses for liquor. Compare note on section 16. 

Section 27"Ji, C, D— contain more detail than is perhaps necessary in nn Act, and s loh 
matters are nsually dealt with in mics. 

Section 28 — seems to cover section SS, though the latter goes into greater detail on the 
particular subject with which it deals. 

Section 32.— For ** recall or cancel " it scorns better to read “ cancel or suspend." 

The words “any Criminal olToiioo” at tho end of tho sootion aro exceedingly wide, and 
might be restricted as in the corresponding clause of the draft Hill (clause 28). 

OlfonccB against his license committed by n licemeo aro punishable under sootion 45 read 
with section 50 only on conviction by a Magistrate. It has boon suggested, and the Cominiltoe 
approve the suggestion, that it would be u-'oliil to give tlio Colleotxir power to impose fine for pi^tity 
hrcadics of liconsc conditions. Oiio way ot pruviding for this would be bj’ a clause similar to 
clause 65 of tlic draft Bill. Tho advisability might be considered of adopting clanses 2o and 29 
of tho draft Bill. 

Section '65 . — ^It is suggested that tho section might with ndvonlnge bo amolified in the 
manner adopted in clause '65 of the draft Bill. In any case power should be taken to make rules 
regulating the irailic in denatured spirit. 
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Seeiions 36 to 42 , — The Committee think it highly desirable that officers oE the Excise 
Department should be empowered to ' take excise cases into coart tliemselres (compare piragraph 

&80 o£ tbe report) ; and recommend that provision sbanld be made accordingly by the insertion 
of sections similar either to those contained in the Madras A.ct (section 40 et ssq.) or to clause 
35, 30 and 40 of the draft Bill, as maybe found most convenient. 

Section 43. — I clause (d) it would be well to insert “ taps an^ teddy-producing tree (compare 
note on section 14) in order that to establish the offience of illicit tapping it may suffice to show 
that the tree was tapped, without proof of toddy being actually drawn. 

Sections 4S, 47 and 49 . — ITie scale of penalties might be raised, as in the Madras Act and 
the draft Bill. , 

In section 47 amendment is greatly needed, in order* to penalise the possession of illicit 
liquor in any quantity, whether within the limit of possession or otherwise (compare clause 46 of 
the draft BUI). 

Section 48— seems to be covered by the Indian Penal Code. 

Section 49.— -No similar provision has been included in the draft Bill, as the Committee think 
that the acts referred to are sufficiently mat by the provisions of the Indian Penal ('ode relatinv 
to trespass, mischief, wrongful restraint and confinement. On the other hand it seems desirable 
to insert a clause similar to clause 48 of the draft Bill — see section 62 of tbe Madras Act. 

Section 45 (b ) — ^provides for wilful acts and omissions of a general nature by holders of 
licenses, etc. It is for consideration whether provision should be made for such acts and omissions 
by others, as in oliiu«e 49 of the draft Bill and sections 63 of the Madras Act. 

Section 53 . — ^It might be better to provide, as in clause 32 of the draft Bill and section 64 
of the ^ladras Act, that only the actual oifender may be punished with a substantive term of 
imprisonment. 

Section 55 . — It is suggested that confiscation may conveniently be ordered by the Magistrate 
when a case is sent to him, and by the Collector in other cases. Compare dance 64 of draft B 
and Madras Act, section 66. 

Section 58 — could be brought under a general rule-making section. Comjiare note on 
section SS. 

Section 58.— The Committee think it distinctly preferable that the grant .of rewards shonld 
not be limited by the proceeds of fines and confiscations under the Act, and that the rules regarding 
them should be issued as standing orders by Government in its executive capacity and not as 
rules under the Aet. 

Section 81.— The reference to Act XVI of 1863 should be omitted, and the Act repealed 
for the Presidency of Bombay, the provisions of the dra't Bill regarding denatured spirit being 
included in the Bombay Act. 

A section on the lines of clause 58 of the dmft Bill should bo added providing for the 
publication in the Jiombay Government Gasette of all rules made and notifications issued nnder 
the Act. 




